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PREFACE. 


This paper on the birth-place of Kalidasa embodies a series 
of university-lectures, delivered to the post-graduate students, 
at the University of Delhi. A public lecture on the subject was 
also delivered at St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, under the president- 
ship of the Hon’ble Mr. Khaparde, an old and able scholar of Sans- 
krit, who in his concluding speech remarked that he agreed with the 
lecturer in thinking that Kalidasa was a native of Kashmir. No less 
encouraging were the remarks conveyed to the present writer, by 
Raja HariKishen Kaul M.A., C.I.E., a veteran scholar, Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Yidya Sagar Har Narain Shastri, Mr. Shyama Sur.der Misra 
and the other Maharastra scholars of Sanskrit who attended the meet- 
ing and felt impressed -with the arguments in favour of Kashmir 
being the birth-place of Kalidasa. A demand was made for publication 
of the paper. The Academic Council of the Delhi University having 
received high opinions of the paper, from Dr. Ganga Nath 
Jha of Allahabad and Dr. Dhruva of the Benares University, recom- 
mended its publication to the executive council and the paper 
is now before the learned scholars in its present form, to judge 
what worth it is. 

In writing this paper, I flatter myself with two pieces of 
research: first, I have discovered (Have I?) the birth-place of Kalidasa, 
secondly, his philosophy of life, that is a keynote to his poetiy: — 
most fascinating study that is not yet taken up by any student of 
Kalidasa. Indeed, it is chaiming to note that with the fire of this 
imagination Kalidasa combines the cool contemplation of a philosophe r. 
The reader will find that the plots and incidents in the wirks 
of Kalidasa are modelled on the lines of the Pratyabhijna philo- 
sophy of Kashmir with its initial fMW, and a fixed period of 
separation, and final union by recognition. A Christian student of 
Kalidasa will be interested to note a general affinity between 
the Christian thought and that of Kalidasa, which affinity, no doubt, 
is based on the affinity between Christianity and the Saiva Sid- 
dhanta of Kashmir, which Kalidasa closely follows. 

Like Christianity and some forms of Hinduism* Kalidasa believes 
in personal God or Creator (sum; in world as an expression of 

His love fiv'-’TW-— thus Kalidasa 

approaches nature through Love only; (see 7 at 128 — 131): he also 
believes in suffering as an instrument of lo\ r c and a necessary 
means to the realization of God’s power and joy 

K. S.; as well as in the utility of experience or creation for 
purposes of recognition of unity of the Divine love (see note 146). 

The initial curse (urn that produces a gap in the unity of 
love, in Kalidasa, (see note 1J5 — 168) bears resemblance with 



tile Christian idea of initial sin that separates man from God; and 
the idea of service as the rule of conduct on earth (Wtoraro:, 
Sak.VII), and of God’s grace-*f?rt (see note 
144) and of prayer and devotion (cf. WT<&: ftst Y.U.I.) false 

cf. HT**rwr*r«f: ofParvatiK.8.) as a means to realization of God are in 
total agreement with Christianity. But Kalidasa in conformity with 
the Pratyabhijna philosophy of Kashmir adds a thought to Christi- 
anity and the existing beliefs of his time, in India, outside Kashmir, 
in considering recognition as the only way to realization of God’s 
power infim in man: cf. (Sak. VI)— for he 

brings about union of love in his works always through recognition 
(see notes 165 — 168.) 

All these meanings will be brought home to the reader's 
mind, if he tries to follow the Dhvani of the writings of Kalidasa. 
Kalidasa is noted for his suggestive style of writing and he is such 
a perfect master of the art of expressing meaning by suggestion 
that his poetic talents may be supposed to be cultivated in the 
country, namely Kashmir, which in later times gave birth to a 
definite school of rhetoricians that recognized Dhvani, above riti 
or alankarih as the essence of poetry. Indeed, the striking note 
of the works of Kalidasa is the Pratyabhijna philosophy of Kash- 
mir. that gave wings to his poetry, and that adds a unit pie charm to 
the study of his works which can no longer be considered as based 
on love-intrigues; but in the light of the Pratyabhijna, they will be 
considered as having a philosophical basis, (see note 129) and full 
of inspiration of the Divine — the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. 
It will not be difficult to find that the home of the Pratyabhijna 
is the home of Kalidasa, that is. Kashmir. (See pp. 26 — 28, with 
notes.) 

It may be that some of the arguments in this paper 
may appear weak to the readers — which is possible in a mass of 
cumulative evidence that I have supplied: especially when my 
knowledge of Kashmir is not based on personal visit to the country 
and is derived from books only, but I hope, the main thesis will 
not be rejected on the strength of an isolated example or examples, 
an l the weight of authority will be carefully balanced. 

I hope, my muslim friends will forgive me for some historical 
alius: oils to the past Moslem severities in Kashmir, which, I had to 
adduc , to explain some important points relating to the tradition of 
the bi rh-place of Kalidasa in Kashmir and gaps in the continu- 
ity or Sanskrit literature. I do not mean any reflections on the 
great Faith of Islam or the Muslim community — that is not my line. 
My feeling, naturally, is of reverence to all Faiths. But it must be 
understood, here, *that I am dealing with history which can not be 
watered down. I thought this word of explanation was necessary in 
these days of mutual bickerings that are a disgrace to our public life 
in India. 



( iii ) 

Finally, I must offer my grateful thanks to my esteemed 
friend and colleague W. H. Padley Esq: M. A. who took pa ; ns 
to correct quite a large number of proofs of this book: but during 
his absence in Kashmir, no adequate arrangements could be made 
for correcting the proofs — I having fallen ill, the whole matter 
was left in the hands of the press. Unfortunately, some misprints 
have crept in. I therefore subjoin an errata towards the end, 
which will not, however, indicate errors of diacritical marks, 
broken letters, or such obvious mistakes as could be made out by 
the reader himself. Mv thanks are also due to my old pupils and 
friends Mr. Kalyan Chandra M.A., Mr. Indra Narain M.A., and Mr. 
Ivanti Pershad M. A. who helped me in various ways in preparing 
this book. 

Reference to notes in this book denotes the notes 
under ‘Notes arid References’, reference to pages is to the pages 
of this book. The published edition of the Nilmat that I have con- 
sulted is, unfortunately, not free from errors. However, I have 
not ‘cooked’ its text or the number of the verses either, though 
I have made necessary abridgements for my purpose, ^see appendix 
A). An accurate edition of the Nilmat is still a desideratum. 

Considerations of space did not permit me to send full 
notes to the press — they were miserably cut down. It may be, 
that in some places my meaning may not be as clear as I desired it 
to be. None is more conscious than myself regarding the shortcom- 
ings of this paper. I shall be grateful to my readers if they help me 
with their sympathetic, criticism. 


LACHHMI DHAR, 

September i, 1926 . St. Stephen's College, 

DELHI 
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THE 

BIRTH-PLACE OF KALIDASA. 

The last century witnessed many improvements in the realm of 
science and art. It was full of events and discoveries that re- 
volutionized the thought of the world. One important event in this 
century was the ‘discovery’ of Sanskrit literature by the West. 

The influences of Sanskrit studies 1 that followed the ‘discovery’ as 
it is called, are now beginning to be felt among the thinking people 
of the West. The two sciences of comparative philology and 
comparative mythology, whose foundations were laid by the Sanskrit 
studies in the West, have opened large vistas of human thought and 
pointed a kinship and affinity between the Aryan nations of the world 
that will go a long way, let us hope, to remove the racial and 
national prejudices that are so rampant to-day ! 

But the best proofs of this discovery are obtained in India — the 
home of Sanskrit studies. The Sanskrit studies that were slowly 
dying out in India under the persecution of the Mohammedan rulers, 
were soon rejuvenated with the fresh air that came in with the British 
in India. The historical and the humanitarian interest of the subject 
at once captivated the minds of the Western scholars and a new 
school of Sanskrit • studies was founded in the East. Thus all our 
known poets were thrown in the furnace of modern criticism with 
the result that most of them came out with still greater effulgence and 
lustre around them. 

One of these poets is the famous Kalidasa, whose birth-place we 
now discuss. No doubt, Kalidasa had already received his due share of 
encomium 2 from his countrymen; but in the days of our national 
degeneracy, interest in Kalidasa was flagging 3 and his high throne of 
honour was being usurped by clever and witty writers and versifiers, 
and it appears, that it was perhaps just at the point of his vanishing 
from our midst, that Kalidasa was picked up by the West and defended 
and applauded with such fervour and enthusiasm as he rightly deser- 
ved. Heaps of praise have been showered upon him by the Western 
critics. Cowell called him the 1 Virgil of India/ Goethe expatiates on 
his famous work thus : — 

u Would’st thou the young year’s blossor . and the fruits of its 
decline ? 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed? 

Would’st thou the Earth and Heaven itself in one sole name 
combine ? 

I name thee, 0 Sakuntala ! and all at once is said. ” 

ftfE KUPPUSWAMl SASTRf 
RESEARCH institute 
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Sir Williams Jones has described him as the Shakespeare of 
India. But the modern critics go still further and they point out, 
that as Shakespeare excels in his powers of analysis, in the art of 
delineation of human character as it is ; Kalidasa excels in his powers 
of synthesis, in the art of delineation of character as it ought to be ; 
Shakespeare aims at characterization, while the aim of Kalidasa is 
perfection. But the muse of Shakespeare cannot- lead us beyond the 
experience of our physical and mental life on earth, while 
the poetic imagination of Kalidasa can soar up to greater 
heights, to the land of spiritual experience, and thus enrich our soul 
with the happy visions of the * unseen.’ The art of transfiguration of 
physical things into objects of spiritual nullity constitutes a rare and 
superior gift of Kalidasa. Again, Kalidasa is the poet of Beauty, pur 
excellence. He thus, together with Shakespeare, is said to rank 
foremost among all the ‘sons of the Muse* and is recognized 1 as the 
Prince among all the poets. 

These are some of the glowing tributes paid to our poet by some 
of the ablest critics of to-day. Now, having formed such an opinion 
as this about Kalidasa, it would be natural for us to enquire in what 
age of the earth did this brightest star of poetry shine in tin* Indian 
firmament, how did he influence his people around him. and what part 
of the country could claim to be his birth-place V Our interest 
in the subject is not purely antiquarian and meant only to satisfy a 
mere curiosity : it is something more than that— it has a literary 
purpose. All literary critics agree that a poet is as mn-'li a creature 
of his time as its creator. Thus for the purpose of a fuller and 
deeper appreciation of our poet, it is necessary for ns to know the 
date when he lived, the country where he was horn and whan- lie 
received his education and culture, and the society in which he 
moved. 

We shall fully discuss the date of our poet on another occasion 
in the light of the observations that we make here. In this paper 
however, we shall make an enquiry about the birth-place of Kalidasa 
where he received his early training and character, and also 
briefly point out bis later journeyings in life— where he worked for 
his people and guided them by his inspired writings. 

But the task of determining the birth-place of Kalidasa is by no 
means an easy one. The poet refrains from giving any reference 
to himself in his works — he is so modest ! lie Jrs not boast of his 
learning like other poets and does not present his pedigree-table 
before his audience. Like the stais he* always shines, but speaks noi 
of himself! Again, he is a man of such wide and universal s\ ni- 
pathies, possessing such a thorough national bent of mind. that it is not 
always easy to trace him from his writings to the particular part or 
parts of the country where he was born and where he lived tin* 
greater part of his life. Kalidasa was indeed a national poet of India 
and he sang songs for the glory of the whole Indian nation, lie is 
the one darling of the Indian people. Indian culture has found it 
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boat and nobloat expression in him. By temperament, Kalidasa was 
an Indian first and an Indian last. But his patriotism was not of 
a narrow type. It was saturated with the spirit of universal love. Thus 
we note that the poet refrains from giving out the particulars of his 
birth-place to any of his casual attendants. One must wait upon him 
almost day and night, accompany him wherever he goes, see what he 
secs, think what he thinks, then it will be suggested to one who the 
poet was and where In* was born. Thus the task of discovering the 
birth-place of Kalidasa is beset with difficulties which can only he over- 
come by our patient and intensely critical study of his writings and a 
skilful handling of tin* extensive materials relating to Ids works and 
philosophy. A e have not yet made such a thorough and critical study 
of his works or of hr- »ri and mind and therefore not only do we not 
know his date and birth-place but also the great and uplifting message 
that lie has left for struggling humanity. 

Before we proceed to discuss our own data regarding the birth- 
place of our poet, w<* should like to make a passing reference to some 
of the current, theories on the subject. Indian tradition is divided on 
this point, the one points to Dhlra, the other to Ujjain, in Malawa, as 
the birth-place of Kalidasa. But this tradition regarding his birth-place 
is as unreliable as the tradition of his date about 57 B. C.. unless it is 
supported by independent evidence: tradition records all kinds of in- 
pecent stories about Kalidasa, but in face of the higliiy moral tone and 
durpose of his works, nobody is going to give credence to them- they 
are, as M. M. Ilaranrasad Shastri has pointed out, merely the creations 
of degenerate minds in the days of our national degeneracy. No 
doubt Kalidasa shows his great intimacy with Ujjain : and the adjoining 
Malawa country, hut this intimacy can be explained by his long resi- 
dence in Ujjain which need not be his birth-place. M. M. Haraprasad 
Shastri lends his support to the Malawa theory, and on the basis of a 
somewhat detailed description of the Malawa country- -especially the 
mention of an ‘unimportant' temple of Skanda 9 . in the vicinity of 
Dasapura in Malawa, as a halting-place for the Cloud during its progress 
to Alaka. and on the basis of a mention of the familiar and sportive 
glances 7 of the ladies of Dasapura, he concludes, that Kalidasa was a 
native of Dasapura in the Western Malawa h . 

But this is hardly convincing. For the temple of Skanda 9 who is 
known as a form of Siva himself, wherever it may he situated, has a 
peculiar importance for Kalidasa who was a devout worshipper of Siva. 
Kalidasa would not therefore permit the Cloud to pass away without 
paying his homage to Skanda, a form of his fa\oi. deity. Worship 
of Skanda was not limited to the Malawa country eit'- v where alone 
Kalidasa could have learnt it. We know that it was prevalent in 
Kashmir, in ancient times, as it is today. 10 Kalidasa might have known it 
in Kashmir which might, be his home, and he could not be expected to 
ignore his favourite deity, when he was away from home, out in the 
Malawa Country. Again, 'familiarity with the glances ot the women of 
Dasapura— if the word in the context can he so interpreted, 

might as well be explained as based on a longer period of sojourn in 
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the town which need not be our poet’s birth-place. Kalidasa, on the 
assumption of a somewhat detailed description of a certain part # of the 
country, might as well belong to > any part of India, such as 
Ayodhya, Muttra, the Vindhya country, Madras, Berars, Bihar or 
Bengal, whose more or less detailed and accurate descriptions are 
supplied by him in his writings. 11 

Indeed a writer in the ‘Pravasi 12 raises the question if Kalidasa was 
not a Bengali. The writer is under the misapprehension that Kalidasa 
begins his calendar year with the month of ‘Ashad’, with which the 
writer believes the Bengal calendar commenced sometime ago. But 
the reasons why Kalidasa begins his Meghaduta with the first of. ‘Ashad’, 
are fully explained by Mallinath; 13 and those who want Kalidasa to be 
still more exact in dates should satisfy themselves by thinking that 
Kalidasa allowed at least eleven days for the Cloud to pass over to the 
Himalayas in the extreme north from the hills of the Ram Giri, so that 
when the Cloud meets the Yakhsha’s wife probably on the 11th of 
Ashad, then from the ‘Ekadashi’ of ‘Ashad’ to the ‘Ekadashi’ of ‘Kartika,’ 
it would be exactly four months, for which period the Yaks ha prayed 
his wife to keep herself happy and not mind his absence. Besides 
this, the writer seems to forget that the ‘Ritusamhar’ begins with the 
month of Jyestha and not that of ‘Ashad.’ Again, it is pointed out 
by some zealous advocates of the Bengal theory that Kalidasa could not 
belong to any province outside Bengal, for he mentions ‘tamarind’, u a 
product of Bengal. On that line of argument, a Kashmiri would not 
belong to Kashmir if he mentioned in his writings salt, which was not a 
product of Kashmir, and on the same ground, a Bengali would cease to 
be a Bengali if he mentioned in his writings saffron, which was a pro- 
duct of Kashmir only. We do not suppose that the trade-routes for such 
well-known commodities, between different parts of the country, were 
blocked in ancient times! Indeed, whatever meagre details Kalidasa supplies 
about Bengal, they can be explained by his visit to the country. Rice, that 
is characteristic of Bengal, is mentioned by Kalidasa. But rice attracts 
his attention wherever he goes, for he himself was a native of a rice- 
producing country, other than Bengal, as we shall presently see. More- 
over, the tradition L> among the Pandits of Bengal — that when Kalidasa 
came to Bengal, Saraswati went to receive him, does not support 
the theory that Kalidasa was a native of Bengal. 

Another theory is that Kalidasa was probably a native of the 
Vidarbha country, as he followed the Vaidarbhi style in his writings 18 * . 
Our answer is that Kalidasa might have Jived for sometime in the 
Vidarbha country, but if was not necessary for his adopting the style that 
he should be a native of that country. Kalidasa was certainly a follower 
of the Vaidarbhi style but not its founder. Malavika the Prin cess of 
Vidarbha, who appears in the Malavikagnimitra, as dressed in the 
Vaidarbhi style, 16 might suggest the characteristic chaste poetic style 
of Vidarbha that was already in vogue, and was so well-known to the 
people even outside Vidarbha. It suited the genius of Kalidasa who 
adopted it as his style of writing. Asvaghosha who lived long before the 
time of Kalidasa and who is not known to have lived in the Vidarbha 
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country may bo said to have followed the Vaidarbhi style, which hndsits 
mention long before Kalidasa in the Bharata’s Natyashastra, and which 
may also be noted in the Grirnar inscription of the reign of Mahakshatrapa 
Kudradaman, about 150 A. D. Certainly the idea is not that the 
Vaidarbhi style is followed only by the residents of Vidarbha and Gaudi 
bv the residents of the Gauda country only. Bilhana the Kashmirian 
poet praises the Vaidarbhi style, himself follows it, lalks of hundreds of 
books written in that form of poetry and regards Kashmir as the 
home of the poetry. 16a This theory therefore need not detain us any 
longer. 

We now refer to an important theory 17 that comes from Dr 
Bhaudaji, that deserves our careful consideration. Dr. Bhaudaji writes 
thus: — “Kalidasa although a resident of Ujjain, which, he notices in his 
works with evident predeliction, was in all likelihood a native of 
Kashmir or of a conterminous province”. Unfortunately Dr, 
Bhaudaji based his theory of the home of Kalidasa principally on his 
theory of the personal identity of Kalidasa with Hatrigupta, the King 
of Kashmir. His Matrigupta theory having fallen through, for want 
of proper support, his theory of Kashmir or an adjoining district as the 
probable birth-place of Kalidasa also received no attention. But Dr. 
Bhaudaji also takes a prima facie view of things, and points out that 
as Kalidasa draws his illustrations chiefly from the natural history and 
physical geography of Northern India, especially the Himalayas, the 
writer believes that in Kashmir or its neighbourhood the birth-place of 
Kalidasa ultimately will be found. Kalidasa is the only great Sanskrit 
poet, who, so far as the writer is aware, describes a living saffron plant. 
“The plant we know grows in Kashmir and the regions west of it. He 
shows an acquaintance with Chinese pottery and silks. His Kings are 
attended by Yavana women (Greek or Bactrian) 17a with bows in their 
hands. ‘ The towery summits’ of the Himalayas decked with ‘diadems 
of snow’, ‘the peaks where sunshine ever reigns' the mossy cavern, the 
mountain lakes, the wild kine, — these and other allusions indicate 
extensive observation and familiarity with the gorgeous scenery of the 
Himalaya mountains, with an ardent love of nature.” 

But M.M. Haraparshad Shastri ls points out that as Kalidasa was a 
great genius, his partiality for the Himalayas can be explained by his 
love of nature. Quite so. But “love of nature” v’ tdi Kalidasa had, 
does not, preclude the possibility of his being « natm o Kashmir— the 
character of that love might even determine ids home in .no Himalavas. 
At any rate, we require something more than a mere description of the 
scenes ancl sights of the Himalayas— something that canno* - be accounted 
for by mere love of nature to prove that Kalidasa was a hillman, 
a native of the Himalayas and not of the plains below, though the 
presumption of Kalidasa belonging to North India, on the basis of his 
reference to the living saffron plant, Chinese pottery, silks and the Greek 
women remains as strong as ever. Now this presumption has got to 
be proved. We therefore take leave of Dr. Bhaudaji at this point and 
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note, that though he had lilt very near the mark when he suggested 
4 Kashmir or a conterminous province ’ a& the probable home of Kalidasa* 
yet his theory failed to receive recognition as it was not yet definite and 
was still lacking the support of proper evidence. We definitely hold that 
Kalidasa was a. native of Kashmir, and our reasons are set out 
below. We thus proceed. 

First of all, in order to prove the birthplace of our pool, the best 
thing would be to get hold of some direct evidence. But we do not 
possess such direct evidence in the ease of Kalidasa, In the absence of 
direct evidence therefore, our business would be to collect such evid- 
ences as would cumulatively prove the point in question. But it 
must be. borne in mind that by birthplace of Kalidasa, we do not mean 
his place of birth only, but a place where Kalidasa was born and bred 
up to the age he had received his full character and training so as to 
be able to reflect it in his writings. It is of no consequence to know 
the locality where a baby was born, unless it played an important part 
in the building of his character and education, 

Now if we want to make a search for the birthplace of our poet 
from his writings, and if the poet is silent about it, we shall naturally 
try to find from his works, what part of the country he knows most , 
and to avoid further suspicions about his being a mere visitor to that 
part of the country, we shall try to find from tho manner of his 
description of the country, whether he looked upon it as a mere visitor, 
or like a native with peculiar affection for it. Still further we shall 
try to find how far the associations of a particular country — that may 
be his home, are working uppermost in the poet's mind, how spon- 
taneously they present themselves before his mind's eye. how uncon- 
sciously the poet glides into those old memories that persistently stick to 
him wherever he goes! But that may not be enough. We may be 
curious to know whether the poet reveals any definite knowledge 
of the local sites and usages peculiar to that country. We shall also be 
curious to learn whether the poet, refers to any social customs 
and conventions, and such other facts and miscellaneous matters as are 
known and can only be known to the people of that part of tin* 
country, and whether the poet records such knowledge of facts not after 
the manner of a borrower or a visitor to that country but as one who 
is so familiar with it that it does not strike him as a strange thing but 
as something that is natural and perhaps universal — like a native, 
indeed! 

We shall further desire to know whether the poet’s’ religion 
is the same throughout as that of the country to which ho may 
belong : for one generally takes one’s religion from one’s birth. 

And last of all, we shall certainly be pleased to learn if there is 
any important suggestion of the poet’s home in his own writings, 
especially when the poet is known for his suggestive style of writing. 



Now if all these proofs enumerated above support each other' and 
point in the same direction we shall at once conclude with a very high 
degree of certaintv where the home of the poet is. Here are these* 
five proofs that determine the birthplace of Kalidasa in Kashmir; — 

I. (a) Disproportionately detailed and minute physical and 

natural description of the Himalayas, especially the 
northern part of Kashmir, or more definitely the 
Sindh Valley in Kashmir. 

(b) heeling shown for and patriotic references to Kashmir. 

II. Unconscious and spontaneous reference to scenes, sites and 
legends of Kashmir. 

III. Direct allusions to local sites and usages, social customs and 
conventions along with such other miscellaneous matters a$ 
arc preferably known only to the natives of Kashmir. 

IV. The personal religion of Kalidasa was the ‘Kashmir Saivism/' 
known as the Pratyabhijna School of Philosophy, which has 
its home in Kashmir and which wa^ not known outside 
Kashmir during the days of Kalidasa, till after its populari- 
zation by Somanand in the ninth century A. D. 

V. The argument of Meghaduta points to Kashmir as the 
home of Kalidasa. 
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Now the work before us is to collect evidence from the accepted 
works of Kalidasa and to show how far agrees with the proofs already 
given. Let us take the proofs one by one ; — 

I (a) Disproportionately detailed and accurate description of the 
Himalayas especially the northern part of Kashmir or more definitely 
the Sindh Valley in Kashmir. 

We notice that out of the seven known and accepted works of 
Kalidasa, there is not one that makes no reference to the north or the 
► north-west of India, and that the description of the Himalayas 
easily outweighs all other descriptions. The whole of the Kumara- 
Sambhava, half of the Meghaduta, the first and the fourth acts of the 
Vikramorvashi, the seventh act of the Sakuntala, a portion of the first, 
the second, and the fourth cantos of the Raghuvansa, almost all his 
works are full of descriptions of the Himalayas, not on the eastern 
side but towards the north, in or about Kashmir itself. 

The residence of Siva in the Kumara-Sambhavais laid on a high 
summit of the Himalayas — ‘ Himadri Prastha,’ 19 where the- Ganga 
washes the “Leva Daru” trees and where Nandi 20 with other attendants 
always waits upon Siva who is described as ‘Bhutapati,’ and his 
residence as “Bhfitapateraspadam.” 21 The site, namely the Himadriprastha, 
can be identified with the mountain-mass of;the Haramukuta peaks, 22 with 
the adjoining Tirthas of Bhfitesvara and the Nandikshetra, in Kashmir. 
The sites in Kashmir are crowned with the “Deva Daru 5 ' trees, and 
washed by the “Haramukuta Ganga.” These sites are held sacred to this 
day among the natives of Kashmir. The Bhutesvar Tirtha is denoted by 
practically the same name in the Kumara-Sambhava as the abode of 
Bhutapati: — The Nandikshetra is denoted by the presence of 
Nandi with other attendants that wait upon Siva in the Kumara-Sam- 
bhava. No doubt Nandi always appears with Siva and any site in the 
Himalayas with its “Deva Daru” and the Gauga could serve as an abode 
of Siya. But the point is what particular site, if any, Kalidasa had in 
his mind when he gave the above description. The specific designa- 
tion of the abode of Siva as the ‘Bhutapater Aspadam* in the Kumara- 
Sambhava might suggest the onty Bhutesvar Tirtha that is in Kashmir, 
ind which is characterized by its ‘Deva Dam 5 trees washed by the 
stream of the Ganga. The suggestion gains ground if we bear in in ind 
.-hat the ‘appropriateness* of epithets is recognized as a great poetic 
merit among Sanskrit writers. 23 and the appropriateness of the term 
appeal’s to lie in its suggestion of the real or geographical 
Bh.itesh ’ in Kashmir. The term Bhutapati appears again in the 
same context in the Kumara-Sambhava HT 74. Indeed the very name 
Bhutesvar a ] suggesting the site of that name, occurs in the Raghuvansa 
■I 4G, which describes Nikumbha as the 1 BhCitesvara ParsvaVarti, 5 who 
opears at some distance in the forest of the. Vasixhtha Asrarna, which 
is we shall presently see, is situated close upon two miles from the very 
iVxtitexvam Tirtha in Kashmir. All this makes it highly probable that in 
(escribing the abode of Siva, Kalidasa had some definite site in 
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mind, which was known by a special designation of Siva as Bhutapati 
or Bhutesvara, which as the name and the topography suggest, can be 
no other than the ‘Bhutesh’ or modern ‘Butes’ in Kashmir. 

Now the Vasishtha Asrama u of the Kaghuvansa, with its £ Deva 
Daru’ trees, its caves and forests, and the descending waters of the 
G-anga — 4 Gangd Prapdta ,’ can be no other than the Vasishtha Asrama 
of Kashmir 26 — modern Vangath, situated about two miles below the 
Bhutesh, which receives the waters of the Ganga as it descends from 
the ‘( jrcuicjodbhava ' on the Haramukuta Mountain and flows with the 
waters of the Kanaka- Vahini. 2r>!i The Vasishtha Asrama in the 
Kaghuvansa promises a son to Dilipa like the £ Bhutesh, ’ round about 
the Kashmirian Vasishtha Asrama, which according to Kalhana 26 
bestowed a son on Asoka. Ample scenery of the Himalayas is de- 
scribed in connection with these sites. These sites being located in 
Kashmir, therefore the scenery of these sites — real as they are, must 
also belong to Kashmir. And we are glad to note, that in the works of 
Kalid asa, the location of the birch trees, the ; L)eva Darit trees and the musk 
-deer on the higher altitudes of the Kashmirian mountains is so exact 
and true : 27 and the domestication of the musk-deer, the use of the birch- 
bark as the writing material ; lakes, tarns, glades and forest— all are 
described with such accuracy 2 *, that they cannot be the result of more 
hearsay or a casual visit only, but presuppose a long familiarity and in- 
timate companionship with them on the mountains of Kashmir. We do 
not know of any Indian poet, outside Kashmir, who has given such an accu- 
rate miniature painting of the scenes of the Himalayas. It would not help 
us much if we supposed that Kalidasa in his writings dwelt so much on 
the Himalayas only because he was a genius, for there were other 
genuises equally great if nut greater than Kalidasa, such as Bhava-Bhuti 
who drew his inspiration from the Vindhya mountains to which he 
belonged, and not from the Himalayas. No doubt a gift of genius is 
necessary to paint the beauty, but a distant genius however gifted he 
may be cannot enter into exact details that can only be known by 
personal observation. Some personal touch of a very close type is 
necessary to explain the frequent retreat of our poet to the 
Himalayas, though he had lived on the Vindhyas too. We must 
remember that Kalidasa goes to the distant Himalayas not for its 
picturesque scenery first, but for its sites. It is obvious that it is not mere 
love of nature that draws him to the Himalayas. Scenery appears as 
incidental to the sites to which the poet frequently retreats. Sites 
such as the Bhutesh, the Nandikshetra, the ViWshtha Asrama, and 
a host of other places in Kashmir that we shall p, :smtly identify do 
not enjoy any popularity outside Kashmir. They only point to a 
Kashmirian writer. 
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I (b) Peeling shown for the Himalayas and the patriotic men- 
tion of Kashmir in the Himalayas, 

(i) In the Kumara-Sambhava 1.3. , we note with what fondness 
Kalidasa seeks to defend the Himalayas against its only drawback, 
namely, Hima or frost. 4 Hima’ 30 in this passage can not mean snow. 
Mallinath is wrong there: for 4 snow-capped ' mountains are praised bv 
Kalidasa who uses the word in the sense of frost elsewhere :31 too. 
Here, Hima seems to signify the huge frost which on the Kashmirian 
Himalayas, in the words of Lawrence, seems to freeze, the damp 
moisture of the air and destroys trees and even congeals eggs. Kalidasa 
here refers to the terrible cold of Kashmir, which in the, Kashmirian 
language is known as the *Kut Kushu.’ There, is a tradit ion in the 
Nilmat history of Kashmir that in ancient times, people lived in 
Kashmir only for six months and left it during the winter on account 
of its intense cold or frost — the '"nan masikujram" Kalidasa appears 
to have in mind some such hardship of living in the Himalayan country 
which may be Kashmir, when ho refers to the defect noted above. 

(it) In the seventh act of the Sakuntala, Kalidasa presents 
the scene of the Vhiricha Asrama :jl with its adjoining ’Tapo Hhuma- 
yaha’ which can easily be identified with Kashmir. The. Maricha 
Asrama does not at all occur in the original story of Sakuntala in the 
Mahabharata 31 * . It is the poet's own creation, and he creates it for 
three definite purposes which show his groat regard and affection for 
Kashmir ami point it as his home. First, Kalidasa in the Sakuntala would 
not allow Dushyanta to go back to his capital after his visit to Lndra- 
loka without enjoying a visit to the poet's own native-country 
which lie believed not only to be the mini beautiful and the most 
sacred spot on earth, but also the most com foiling and home-like 
place known io him. ‘’This place is more comforting than Heaven. I 
seem to be plunged in a ‘lake of nectar*. “ — 

r far ( s k V 1 1 . ) 

This remark of Dushyanta as ho enters Kashmir is full of 
significance. We all know that Kalidasa is noted for his appro- 
priate similes. The country is here compared to a I ah' of nectar - 
‘Amrithradk Now the. Kashmirian tradition 31 is that Kashmir was 
originally a lake known as tlu* LSati-Sar * or the lake of Sati. The 
above description of Kashmir as HYmrithrad’ clearly suggests that 
the poet held tin* Kashmirian tradition which is st.il held by 

Kashmirians even to this day that Kashmir was originally a lake. We. 
also know that Kalidasa is noted for his suggestive style. Thus tin* 
comparison of lytshmir with 1 leave, n or Svarga in tin* brief no given 
above will be sufficient to suggest to our minds the unique beauty of 

the land which the poet - wishes to convey, oven as the beaut v of 

Sakuntala was conveyed to us by tin*, suggestive, remark ' Aho 
Labdham Netra Nimhiam. Hut the patriot 31 in Kalidasa still urges him, 
and not only does In* suf/fjest but further (halls on the sentiment in 

Sak VII., 12, which represents the. highest praise that one can bestow 
upon one’s country. It also sums up the chief characteristics of Kashmir 
for which it has been so noted in the past: — “Feeding on balmy air in 
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groves blooming with trees of life” suggests the refreshing air and the 
fruit-trees that grow wild in Kashmir: “bathing in water dyed with the 
pollen of golden lotuses” suggests the daily ablutions of the Kashmiri 
Brahmins in rills covered with pink lotuses that, are. so abundant in 
Kashmir ; “ meditation practised on j<‘w<d-shibs ” points to the great 
wealth of Kashmir in ancient times: “ascetic exercises in the presence of 
heavenly damsels’' not only relers with pride to the fair and handsome 
Women of his country but also to tin* remarkable power of ‘Tapa’ for 
which ancient Kashmir has always been noted, and the last line that 
the “sages here perform religious austerities in the midst of objects 
which other sages desire to obtain by practising penances,” at once 
singles out the country in the estimation of our poet and marks it 
above all other countries known to him. The Kanva. the Vasishtha 
the Viilmika Asrama and all other places described bv Kalidasa pale 
before the splendour of the Kashyapa Asrama which is Kashmir itself. 
Again, Kashyapa known to the Kashmirian tradition as the founder of 
Kashmir is remembered with the highest terms of admiration and re- 
verence as ‘SurasuraguiTi*. ,u or the parent of gods and the demons. 
The people of Kashmir are described with special pride as having 
lofty ambitions in life — : all pointing to a unique 
love which the poet had for his native-place! 

There is another reason why Kashmir is brought before the 
scene. This also proves our poet's chief affection for Kashmir. 
The reason is that Sakuntala after the desertion of her husband stayed 
in Kashmir when* the last scene of union was going to take place. 
Kalidasa bestows his fatherly love and care on Sakuntala and gives her 
shelter in his home when sin* is deserted by her husband. Kalidasa 
seems to be so proud and jealous of a woman's dignity that he would 
not allow Sakuntala 10 stay — as it was proposed, in the house of the 
priest of the one who has already rejected her: but he was so moved by 
his fatherly insticis, th.it he would not he salaried with anything less than 
taking Sakuntala to his oicn home in Kashmir— -as his Valmiki did in the 
case of Sita in tin* Raglmvansa: 3 " and put her there under the fostering 
care of the mother Dakshayani. wife of Kashyapa who was the founder 
of Kashmir. Having satisfied himself with tlie>e arrangements. Kalidasa 
proceeds further to get Dushyanta to Kashmir, our poet's home, for 
‘’married daughters cannot stay long under their father's roof" ^ . Having 
once rejected his wife, Dushyanta must go to her residence in Kashmir, 
bow down at her feet, and bring her hack with honour. Indeed Kalidasa 
seems to take a personal interest in the whole affair and Kashmir plays 
an important part in the concluding scene of : -n. The last and the 

most important reason why Kashmir was mtr. bleed at all in the 
Drama will be discussed later at full lengtl . It will he shown that the 
scene of Kashmir is introduced to point out that it is the home of the 
Pratyabhijna Philosophy which is illustrated in the form of allegory in 
t he drama of Sakuntala. Kalidasa manages to bring Dushyanta to 
Kashmir to enable him to learn the secret of the Pratyabhijna. at its 
home, from Kashyapa, the founder of Kashmir, and thus attain the 
suimnum boninn of life, which the poet himself had achieved in his 
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country. Thus Kalidasa believed Kashmir to be the most spiritual 
country on earth. All this shows how Kashmir was cherished by 
Kalidasa. His devotion to Kashmir can fcst be accounted for by assum- 
ing it to be his native-place, 

II. Unconscious and spontaneous reference to scenes, sites, and 
legends of Kashmir. 

Such allusions to Kashmir as present themselves to the poet’s mind 
in his ‘unconscious' moments go to prove his special attachment and 
kinship with that country. Ties of affection and bonds of associations, 
fastened round him during the most impressionable period of his life, 
ever cling to his memory— like 1 Samskdrdh Prak Tana Ira and present 
themselves later in life — when Kalidasa is presumably travelling outside 
Kashmir — whenever they find a suitable opportunity for their expres- 
sion. See how frequently the poet retreats to sights and objects at 
home in the Himalayas for his happy similes; 3i) how in the Kaghuvansa, 
Kalidasa takes the king Dilipa from A} T odhya to Kashmir where the 
hamlet of Vasishtha — of local fame only, is situated: and how round 
about Kashmir, to the Gandhamadanparvat the pleasure-resort of the 
Kashmirian tradition, 3<Ja where Siva also takes his consort Parvati in the 
Kumara-Sambhava. he takes Vikrama and Urvasi for a happy holiday: how 
again in drawing the back-ground of the picture of Sakuntala at the her- 
mitage of Kanva, he paints the river Malini, along with the setting of 
the scenery of the Himalayas 40 . The excessive heat of the Kanva As ram a 
on the banks of the Malini and of the surrounding area, described in 
Sakuntala II and III, does not correspond with the climatic conditions on 
the Himalayas to which the poet has made an unconscious retreat under 
the spell of the name of the river Malini. The river Malini li may thus 
be identified with the river of the same name in Kashmir. In the 
Sakuntala, the Malini, is not an appellative name of the Gang a but 
appears to be used as a proper name in Act I, on whose banks, it is said, 
that the Kanva Asrama is situated. The frequent use of the same name 
for the river in the drama, also brings us to the same conclusion llu . 
The Malini of the Himalayas or the Kashmirian Malini with the 
adjoining Asrama of Kanva who belongs to the family of Kashyapa — the 
founder of Kashmir, is for dramatic purposes, located by Kalidasa on 
the tropical plains below within the range of Dushynnta’s hunting- 
ground. For his Saehi Tirtha, noted for the memorable incident of fishery, 
as well as the Sakravatara, located for dramatic purposes on tin* plains, 
Kalidasa again draws on the Kashmirian Sakra and the Saehi Tirtha . 12 
Note again how unconsciously the poet retreats to Kashmir with its 
Yaksha and Yakshis, its pink lotuses and the Brahmasar, in his descrip- 
tion of the Sarayu at Ayodhya . 42 Again, the Kashmirian ‘Kumuda 
Naga’ with his lake association appears in the lake of Sarayu where 
Kasha takes his hath in the river . 41 By the supreme force of the 
association of ideas, Kalidasa, when he is describing the water-sports, is 
automatically led to think of the Kashmirian “Nagas” that are associa- 
ted with almost every lake or water-place in Kashmir, and are known 
as serpents and capable of acquiring human shape, and also known to 
the legends of Kashmir, as marrying their daughters to human beings . 44 
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Kalidasa must liavo boon brought up in a country where those traditions 
about Xagas were so popular as they are even to this flay in Kashmir. 
The concluding-sloka of the lbth canto of the Ragliuvansa, ir> alludes to 
an alliance by marriage, between the X;igas and the King Kusa. 
Whether this allusion is based on some historical legend connected with 
Kusa the King of Kashmir, and the Naga inhabitants of Kashmir, or on 
some other ancient legend, we have not yet been able to discover. We 
hope some one more familiar with the legendary history of Kashmir 
will be able to throw light on the subject. As soon as the legend is 
discovered, it will light up the whole passage as the Xikumbha legend 
has done, which we have discovered in connection with the Xikumbha 
of the Ragliuvansa : — ride Raghuvansa II 35. 

ffcfwnjn : I II 

In the above passage, the allusion in the fourth line is quite obs- 
cure. Xo commentator of Kalidasa could explain the point of reference 
who that Xikumbha was, how he came in the context at all. 
Kumbha describes himself as the friend of Xikumbha, for he is 
obviously eager to derive his character from Xikumbha, but the 
question is who the Xikumbha is and what is his character V 
And it is little wonder if none of the commentators could throw any 
light upon it, for the legend was local to Kashmir only. Wo give 
below I)r. Bullions summary 4,i of the legend from the Xilmat with our 
own translation of it, as taken from the Xilmat. 


u After Kashmir had been produced, Kashyapa settled it. The gods 
received their places as well as the 'XAg is’... But when the saint wished 
to introduce men, the Xagas objected to tln*ir company. Angrily 
Kashyapa cursed them and ordered them to dwell with the Pisaelias. 
Xila then interceded for his brothers and obtained a mitigation of the 
sentence. The country was not to be made over entirely to the Pha- 
chas but for six months only in the year from Asauj to Chaitra and for 
the duration of four Kalpas only!” tSaid Kashyapa. ’The righteous and 
powerful Xikumbha, the chief of the 'pious* Pisaelias. appointed by 
Kuvera to capture and defeat the unholy Pisaelias that live in the 
sandy ocean, shall with his large number of followers go out to light 
the hostile Pisaelias in the month of Chaitra and return back to the 
Himalayas in the month of Asauj*). “But when the four Yugas were 
completed there was an old Brahman. Chandra Deva b\ name, descended 
from Kashyapa, who neglected to leave the conn , with the other 
inhabitants. Him the Pisaelias caught, an*- played w- h him as child- 
ren play with birds tied to a string. He recow ed his freedom — until 
at last he came to the Xaga Xil who in company with Xikumbha receiv- 
ed him into his dwelling. There he remained for the six months of 
the winter season and learnt from his host a number of rites the obser- 
vance of which was to deliver the countrv from the Pisaelias and from 


excessive cold.” The worship of Xikumbha is further enjoined in the 
Xilmat oruthe full moon day of Asauj. It is supposed that the ghosts 
of the followers of Xikumbha take possession of I he bodies of men on 

SASTKI 
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this day and leave the next day. It is also enjoined that among other 
objects, the cow ‘Surabhi’ should be^worshipped on this day by those 
who possess cows, and it is also stated that Nikumbha is t he worshipper 
of Siva. 

Now let us draw a comparison between the Nikumbha of the 
Baghuvansa, and the Nikumbha of the Kashmirian tradition in the 
Nilmat. 

1. The Kashmirian Nikumbha is described both as a powerful and 
righteous 1 Pisa c ha ‘ — *7 tali' and ‘ Dharnuitma, (N.M.-278) su is the 
friend of Nikumbha in the Baghuvansa. botli a powerful and righteous 
‘brute,’ whose back is purified by Siva's foot and not even Dilipa could 
withstand his power. (R.Y. 11.-34-135.) 

2. Both are attendants of Siva, vide N.M. 075-076, and R. V. II. 
35, 46 — W 

3. Both of them are appointed for a particular mission and are 
always victorious. The Kashmirian Nikumbha with his following-^^Tfa^: 
is appointed by Kuvera to capture and defeat the hostile Pisaehas in 
the sandy ocean iX.M. '27b. 282 1 while the friend of Nikumbha in the 
Baghuvansa is appointed by Siva, — who, according to Kalidasa, is the 
friend of Kuvera, * Dhanapatisaklui’ (M. I). uttar-10 1 to eaj)ture the 
elephants that scratch the Deva l)aru tree in that Jungle. (R.Y. II. 36 
-38.) 


4 The Nilmat brings the Pisaehas, the followers of Nikumbha to 
Kashmir by way of punishment to the Xdga inhabitants of Kashmir 
(N.M. 267; who disobeyed Kashyapa. The Baghuvansa II 38, brings on 
the scene, in the forest of the Yasishtha-Asrama of Kashmir, the brute 
Kumbha, who is the friend of Nikumbha, in orderto punish the elephants, 
in other sense, the Xagas who had won the wrath of Siva by 
doing harm to the fictitious tree. In this connection the fiction of 
scratching the Deva-Daru trees that arc so abundant in the forests of 
Kashmir might have been suggested to the mind of Kalidasa by the 
association of the term Xdgas denoting the inhabitants of Kashmir, 
with the meaning : elephants or the Drip as. 

5. The followers of Nikumbha an 1 allowed to stay and enjoy them- 

selves in Kashmir during a fixed period onlyfX. M. 283), so is the friend of 
Nikumbha in the Baghuvansa allowed to enjoy his meal during a fixed 
period only. iR. Y. II 3b), ’ 

6. The followers of Nikumbha in the Nilmat were in the habit of 

possessing the bodies of others iX. M. 4bb, 500). They also captured 
the Brahmin Chandra who happened to fall in their tvny about the 
time of their residence in Kashmir ^N. M, 426, 427). So in tin*. Ragliu- 
vansa, the friend of Nikumbha takes possession of the body of tho 
cow, — if not of the Brahmin, who falls in his way and justifies his 
claim over her. (R. V. II, 27, 28, 2b, 33, 3b). 
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7. Worship of Xikumbha is enjoined in the Xilmat ^ 484, 489, 676) 
so is Kuniblui tlic friend of Xikumbha ‘ glorified ’ in tlie Raghuvansa 

II 46. 

8. Worship of the ‘ Surabhi ” cow forms a part of the Xikumbha — 
worship in the Xilmat 490, possibly to get rid of the possession of 
the bodies by his followers (X. M. 500). In the Raghuvansa devotion 
to Nandini, the daughter of Surabhi, who is- as good as 1 Surabhi ” 
(Raghuvansa 1.81; is made a test to secure freedom of the cow's body 
from tho possession of the friend of Xikumbha. 

Thus tin 4 identification of the Xikumbha of the Raghvanasa with, 
the legendary Xikumbha of Kashmir is complete. And as the legend 
is peculiar to tin 4 historv of Kashmir only and is not known outride 
Kashmir, allusion to it in such a natural way can be made by a 
Kashmirian writer only. With these associations of Xikumbha in our 
mind, if we study the incident in the Raghuvansa. we shall find thatthe 
allusion becomes clear and full of suggestion and we are able to appre- 
ciate the points of argument in the Lion's speech. Without these 
associations of Xikumbha in our mind, the line, •?T*T fit$**TfwT 

is a dead line, with them it is powerful, pouring life on all sides and is 
full of suggestion. Without these associations again, the arguments of 
the Lion regarding his appointment by Siva to scare away the elephants 
— Xagas , the fixity of time regarding his meals and his consequent claim 
on the cow appear to be a mere pretext and do not carry conviction. 
But with the associations of Xikumbha and his followers that we have 
discovered, the whole picture receives a background without which it is 
difficult to appreciate it. Xow if our identification of Xikumbha is 
correct,, and we believe it is, then this one instance alone should bo 
sufficient to carry conviction to our mind that Kalidasa was a native of 
Kashmir. 

III (a) Direct allusions to local sites and usages in Kashmir. 

In the Kumara-Sambhava I. i. the Himalayas are described as plung- 
ed into the eastern and western ocean: the same description is given of 
the mountain called Tlemakuta' (Sakuntala Act VII) on which the sage 
Kashyapa in company with his wife is said to }>erform his penances. 
The fact that Dushyanta's chariot descending from the >kv stops at 
the Hemakuta, and that the Hemakuta includes the Kashyapa's Asrama 
which we have already identified with Kashmir, points out that the 
Hemakuta denotes the higher altitudes of mount u in Kashmir. It is 
already pointed out in our note 54, that f he epit: “t 

’ (Sakuntala Yll) as applied to ikma-Kuta suggests 
the Haramukuta mountain with its dark-blue stone, which is known 
tons as a source of the golden Kanaka Yahini river in Kashmir. Thus 
the Hemakuta in the Vikrma Urvasi I, may denote the northern moun- 
tains of Kashmir where Yiknvma meets the companions of Urvasi. as 
he was returning from his visit to the ‘Suryopsthaua’ or sun- temple. 
The site of the worship of the sun in both the works also leads 
to the same conclusion. In the Yikrma-Urvasi the worship of the sun is 
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indicated round about the Hemakuta, so is it in the Sakuntala, 
the worship of the sun being described round the Hemakuta 
close upon tlie Kash yap a As ram a. Thus the 1 Suryopastluina’ may be 
identified with an ancient temple of Mart and h described as 1 lie 
Kash yajja-Sica m i- Md vta n cl — or the one established by Kashyapa 
himself, in the Nilmat history of Kashmir. At the Hemakuta it is said 
that Vikrama meets the Apsaras who relate the incident of the abduction 
of Urvasi by a demon named Keshi, resident ot Hiranyapura. while she 
was on her way back from the temple of Kuvera. The term Kuvera- 
Bhavan seems to suggest a temple of Kuvera rather than the city of 
Kuvera or the fabulous Alaka, and this Kuvera Bhawan may bo one of 
the many sacred sites of Kuvera 4lS situated in Kashmir. The ‘mytho- 
logical’ Hiranyapura may suggest the historical Hiranyapura, modem 
Eanijl. situated in the Sindh Valley in northern Kashmir, known to the 
Kashmirian legends as the ancient Capital of Kashmir. The association 
of historical Hiranyapura as the abode of persons who take away wives 
of others may also refer to some historical allusion unknown to us. >0 It 
is pointed out that the demon took away Urvasi towards the north - 
east, which direction, representing the wild and inhospitable country of 
the Daradas, 50b was believed to be the abode of demons, or Pisachas, 5 " c in 
Kashmir. 

As we go on identifying in Kashmir almost all the sites that 
appear imaginary in the works of Kalidasa, it would be futile to sup- 
pose that these sites were not real. And if they are proved to be real, it 
would be difficult to understand why Kalidasa should have drawn 
from Kashmir only the whole lot of the sites and from no other part of 
the country unless he himself was in some special way connected with 
Kashmir. That these sites represent their original Kashmirian chaiae- 
teristies establishes their claim to reality. They art' mere replicas of 
the original sites in Kashmir. The site of Bhutapati or 'Bhutapateras- 
padam of the Kumara-Sambhava with the Ganas and Nandi around it is 
already identified with the site of Bhutesh of the modern *\Butes" in 
Kashmir with the adjoining Tirthas of Xandikshetra around it. The 
Vasistha Asrama in the Raghuvansa, as already pointed out, can be no 
other than the Vasistha Asrama of Kashmir — modern Vangath, with its 
Deva Daru trees, caves, forest and the Ganga as it descends from the 
Haramukh peaks. 

The Sachi Tirtha , 51 situated alongside the Sahara vat ara, is also a site 
in Kashmir according to the Nilmat, but the necessity of the develop- 
ment of the plot of Sakuntala required that it should be located on the 
plains. The important observation regarding the occupation of the 
fisherman of the Sakravatara alongside the Sachi Tirtha, which we shall 
discuss in the tody of this paper, may have been suggested to the poet’s 
mind by the Sachi Tirtha in Kashmir or its Kashmirian fisherman. 

The Soma Tirtha 02 in the Sakuntala is the same as the Kashmirian 
Soma Tirtha. A pilgrimage to it is considered of great religious 
merit by the Kashmirian writers. Thus Kalidasa departs from the ori- 
ginal story of Sakuntala in the Mahabharata and sends Kanva to the 
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Soma Tirtha to avert a calamity that might befall Sakuntala. The 
Soma Tirtha may thus be identified with the one in Kashmir, shewn on 
the bank of the Yitasta in the ground-map of ancient Kashmir by Sir 
Aurel Stein. 

The Apsaram Tirtha 53 in the Sakuntala Act V as well as the Yik- 
rama Urvasi (Act IY) is the Kashmirian Tirtha of the same name and 
character as in the Nilmat. 

The Sapta Ed Tirtha 54 on the higher altitudes of the Kashmirian 
mountains may be denoted by the Kumara-Sambhava I. 16. 

The Brahma Bar* in the Kaghuvansa XIII. 60 is known to the 
Kashmirian tradition in the Nilmat, as the source of a river named 
‘Ramahrad’ and is associated with Kama of Axe. 

The Kwmuda Xdga 5(5 that appears in the Kaghuvansa XYI 76 is 
mentioned in the list of the Nagas in the Nilmat. 

The Gaiiri Sikhara 57 with its lakes, where Parvati performs her 
penances in the Kumara-Sambhava, may be identified with the Gauri 
Sikhara in the Nilmat. The sun-worship, associated by Kalidasa with 
the Kashyapa Asrama or Kashmir in the Sakuntala, is also noticeable 
at theGauri Sikhara (K. S. Y. 20, 21), which may thus be identified with 
the site of that name in Kashmir as noted by the Nilmat. 

The river Mai ini 58 in the Sakuntala suggests the river of that 
name in Kashmir. 

The Sindh u in the Kaghuvansa IY. 67. does not mean the Indus, 
but it means the Kashmirian Sindhu as Mallinath has rightly pointed 
out : — 

Here the Sindhu denotes the Krishna-Ganga river which is popularly 
known in Kashmir as the Sindhu 5 ". The term Sindhu here cannot 
apply to the Indus for the Indus was never known to be a habitat of 
saffron. Saffron appears to have been cultivated in ancient 
Kashmir, not only in the Yitasta Valley but also in the lower valley 
of the Krishna Ganga, just above its confluence with the Yitasta where 
Raghu’s army appears to have halted 81 . Even if saffron did not 
grow in that particular part of the valley where Raghu hail halted, it 
did not matter much, for it did grow in some part or parts of 
Kashmir. The point of reference in the context : ’ghuvatisa IV. 67) 
was meant only to indicate that Raghu’s ar..,7 had iv ached the land 
of saffron namely Kashmir (after whose name saffron is generally 
known as ‘Kasmirah’ or Kashmira-Janma or Kashmirangaragah) and 
that his army had reached there at a time when saffron was in 
full bloom and refreshing people with its vigorous scent. Thus 
saffron was the index of the country which Raghu had reached. 
The Sindhu with the saffron around it, therefore, cannot but 
denote the Kashmirian Sindhu. Thus the armies of Raghu coming 
from the west, (across the Hazara district) crossed the Sindhu or the 
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Krishna-Ganga river in Kashmir above its junction with the Vitasta 
at Muzaffarabad the usual route from the west to enter Kashmir in 
ancient times, where they halted and formed a base for further man- 
oeuvers against the Hum in Kashmir on the one hand, and the northern 
Kambojas on the other (Raghuvansa IV.G8, 6G). 

Thus the Sindhu in the context can be no other Sindhu than the 
Krishna Ganga river or the Sindhu in the Kashmir Valley which is 
noted for its plantation of saffron. The term Sindliu used by Kalidasa 
in its Kashmirian sense according to its local usage, raises a strong 
presumption in favour of the view that Kalidasa belonged to Kashmir. 

The Aland ah ini (Meghaduta U. 4), on the banks of which the girls 
used to sport lay hiding gems in the gold-sand of the river suggests 
the use of the term Mandaldui for the Krishna Ganga river in Kashmir, 
which is noted for its gold-sand (Uh . The Krishna Gangais also known to 
Kashmirian tradition as the Mandakini in its upper course in the 
extremely northern part of Kashmir, but owing to the confusion in 
the use of the term Mandakini for every Ganga, Kalidasa brings the 
gold of the Mandakini or the Krishna Ganga on the banks of the 
Mandakini or the popular Kashmir-Gangf) (Sindh) with its ‘traditional’ 
sources on th 1 heights of the Haramukuta mountain, which flows past 
the home 62 of Kalidasa in Kashmir: and which is also noted as the 
Mandakini by the Kashmirian Bilhana 81 * . 

The Gangdom the Raghuvansa IV. 73 cannot possibly be the 
Bhagirathi Ganga. It must denote the Krishna-Ganga on the higher 
altitudes of the Kashmirian mountains where the birch trees grow 
and +he musk-deer roam and where Raglui, after his conquest 
on the lower Valley of the Sindh or Krishna-Ganga, is climbing up 
in order to defeat the mountain-tribes. Thus we note that the 
Kashmirian river Krishna-Ganga is known to Kalidasa under three 
different names as the Sindhu (Raghuvansa IV. G7) the Mandakini, 
(M. D. U.4) and the Ganga (Raghuvansa IV.73) : all the three titles used 
for the same river after the manner of the Kashmiris: for the 
Kashmiris alone call the Krishna-Ganga under three different names. 

But the Ganga 61 of the Vasistha Asrama in the Raghuvansa IT.2G 
cannot denote the Krishna-Ganga or the Bhagirathi-Ganga either. 
It must be the Ganga round which the Vasistha Asrama is situated. 
Now we know that the Vasistha Asrama is situated in the valley 
of the Kanaka Vahini which flows past the ‘Bhutesh’ and carries 
down the waters of the Haramukuta Ganga into the Sindh river 
of Kashmir which is popularly known as the Kashmir-Ganga. Thus 
the Ganga prapdfa in the forest of the Vasistha Asrama may denote the 
actually falling waters of the Uttara Ganga as brought by the Kanaka- 
Vahini round Bhutesh— below which the Vasistha Asrama is situated; to 
meet the Sindhu which is also an appellation of the popular Ganga 
of Kashmir. This tiindhu is the popular Ganga of Kashmir and 
it must not be confounded with the Sindh river which we have 
already identified with the Krishna-Ganga. Moreover the famous Ganga 
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of Kashmir, namely the Sindh, is supposed by Kashmirian tradition to 
have its sources in the llaramukut Ganga lake— the Uttara Ganga or 
Gangabal known as the Gangodbhava. Every year in the month 
of Bhadon the Kashmiris go out to lay the bones of the dead in 
the sacred source uf the Ganga on the Haramukuta mountain and on 
their way to it, they halt for a night at Vanyath, the ancient Asrama 
of Vasistha, so well described in the Kaglmvansa Canto II. 

How, if in describing the abode of Bhutapati in the Kumara- 
Sambhava, Kalidasa has the site of Bhutesh in his mind, which we 
have no doubt he has, then the Gang a*'' in the K. S. I. 5d should as well 
denote the Kashmirian Ganga of the Raramukuta mountain — where 
the site of Bhutesh two miles above the Vasistha Asrama is situated, 
and not the Bli fgirathi Ganga. 

The Ganga™ of the Meghaduta (GB), which is described as spread 
like a piece of cloth round the loins of the mountain, is clearly the 
popular Kashmir-Ganga (Sindhuj on the spurs of the Haramukuta moun- 
tain; and the Manasa lake 07 , described immediately before the Ganga, 
(M. D. G2) is the Uttarmanas identified with the Uttara Ganga or the 
‘traditional’ source of the Ganga on the Haramukuta mountain. This 
point will further be made clear in our discussion on the Meghaduta 
when we give our reasons for identification of the Kailasa with the 
Haramukuta mountain in Kashmir. 

Thus the use of the word Ganga and the Sindhu, in their 
Kashmirian sense, in those particular contexts relating to the country 
of Kashmir, clearly shows — apart from all other proofs, that Kalidasa 
was brought up under the Kashmirian tradition and was thus presum- 
ably born in Kashmir. 

The Kashmirian title of Mandakini for the Krisna-Ganga noted 
for its gold, is already mentioned as a proof in the same direction. 
Certainly Mandakini in the Meghaduta cannot denote the Bhagirathi 
as it is not noted for its gold. 

Thus the frequent and characteristic mention of the minor local 
Tirthas of Kashmir along with such local usages of names of river.s as 
described above, fully supports the theory that Kalidasa was a native 
of Kashmir. 

Ill (b) Allusions to social customs and conventions. 

The marriage-ceremonies among the Hindus are more or less of a 
uniform character throughout the country, but *nrt from common 
observances that are sanctioned by the Shastm 'here are certain 
local customs that differ in each province. Some of the allusions 
noted by Kalidasa, as given below, seem to bear relation to practices 
in Kashmir. 

1. Keference to the breathing in of smoke on the part of 
the bride, after the ‘Laja homa’ at the nuptial ceremony, 
denotes the custom that is prevalent to this day in 
Kashmir. fa’areftfet staler ^ — writes V alla- 

bha, the Kashmirian commentator. 
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2. It is rather curious that Indumati in the Eaghuvansa VI. 

83 does not offer the > wedding-garland described as 
the Mangala Pushpa Mala 69 to Aja with her own hands 
as she ought to have done according to the Sway am vara 
practice; but she asks her attendant nurse to do so. 

Mallinath’s explanation of it is this : 

n Surely, this is 

not satisfactory. There is no impropriety on the part 
of the bride in offering the garland with her own hands 
at the Swayamvara when she has selected her husband of 
her free choice. Indeed, impropriety consists in 
the violation of the essential Swamyamvara practice of 
the offer of the garland with the bride’s own hands as 
the mark of her free choice of her husband at the 
Swayamvara. The offer of the garland by the bride her- 
self would certainly be a more graceful ceremony than 
its offer by her nurse. We believe that Kalidasa’s judg- 
ment m the present instance was vitiated by an ancient 
marriage-custom in Kashmir, known as the 1 Mangala 
Mala Vidhi’, according to which the mother-in-law of 
the bridegroom or any lady whose husband is alive 
fastens the wedding-garland round the neck of the 
bridegroom. The direction regarding this local cere- 
mony in Kashmir is noted as below in the marriage 
1 Paddhatis ’ of the Kashmiris: 

w ^ifwT 

*riTfa II 111 the present, instance 

Dhutri or the Upd Mdtd performs the function of Indu- 
mati’s mother he., Aja’s mother-in-law. The whole cere- 
mony appears to take its colour from the local custom in 
Kashmir as described above. 

3. Kalidasa refers to a local custom according to which the 

bride and the bridegroom after the marriage 4 Yajna’ is 
over are taken to a vedi that is previously designed and 
set apart for purposes 70 of offerings of wet- rice. Now 
the custom among the Kashmiris, though not identical, 
is somewhat of similar character. The bride and 
the bridegroom are taken to what is known in the 
Kashmirian language as 1 Vegu ’ — derived from the 
Sanskrit Vedika which is previously designed and set 
apart for a similar purpose. 

4 . Kalidasa makes a special reference to the dramatic perform- 

ances 71 by women, their musical accomplishments 
and bilingual recitations 72 in Sanskrit and Prakrit, as well' 
as the use of wine 73 — distilled from flowers, by men at 
festive occasions. These conditions fit in very well 
with ancient Kashmir which is noted for its dramatic 
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performances, where in ancient times it is said that 
women could understand Sanskrit and Prakrit both, as 
late as the 10th century A. D., and where wine was 
formerly permitted on festive occasions. 

5 . * Pasah ’ 71 in the Raghuvar.sa (VIII 73) refers to the ob- 

sequious ceremony on the tenth day, still prevalent in 
Kashmir, and which is practised in a still more com- 
plicated form among the 4 Saivites’ of Kashmir. Mallinath 
takes pains to explain it as the ‘ten days of impurity’, but 
Vallahha, the Kashmiri, has rightly pointed out that 
“the Pasah here denotes a particular ceremony and not 

the ten days of impurity ” — ~<*rr^r 

6 , In the prelude to the Gth Act of Sakuntala, we notice 

that the fisherman is very severely handled: a thief, a 
cutpurse, an eater of lizards are the appellations used 
for him. This may be explained by the fact that the 
fisherman was in the hands of the police and that he 
could not expect better treatment from the police in 
those days than might be expected from the 
modern police in India. But beyond this, there are 
certain derogatory remarks passed about the occupa- 
tion 7r> of the fisherman which even in the eyes of the 
police, is something abominable. The fisherman seeks 
to defend his profession by pointing out that it is always 
honourable for him to follow the family profession, 
whatever it may be, for even the most benevolent 
Brahmin makes no scruple in killing an animal for 
sacrificial purposes- that is his family profession. From 
the above remark it appears that the fisherman was 
already hated on account of his special profession. Let 
us see if there is anything in the history of Kashmir 
that throws light on the above episode. We observe 
that the Iswara Pratyabhijna Vimarshini, a treatise on 
the Pratyabhijna philosophy of Kashmir, discusses the 
supremacy of CUSTOM 76 and its authority for a particu- 
lar time and for a particular part of the country. 
The Vimarshini further illustrates the remark by 
pointing out that a custom 77 m?y be based on the 
Shastras or on oral tradition 011 I 3 It is urged that 
custom based on oral tradition may be quite reasonable 
like the custom in Kashmir whereby fishermen as a 
class are excommunicated on account of their evil pro- 
fession that takes away the lives of the fishes. Similarly the 
custom of marrying a daughter of a maternal uncle, how- 
ever unsupportable, is cited as an authority for the south or 
the Pakhshinapath. Tnus excommunication of the fisher- 
men must be an ancient custom in Kashmir as it is believed 
to have been handed down as early as the date of the 



Vimarshini, namely the 11th Century A. I)., as an ancient 
‘oral tradition’ in Kashmir and is put on the same level with 
another well-known ancient custom of the Pakhshinapath. 
Thus the particular allusion to the occupation of the fisher- 
man in the Sakuntala becomes intelligible when it is given 
a historical background such as this. Kalidasa in the 
Sakuntala appears to defend the fisherman against the 
persecution to which he was subjected and expresses 
himself through the fisherman that it was not fair on 
the part of his counrymen to find fault with others for 
something that they themselves did with impunity and 
as a matter of customary right. The argument of the 
authority of custom, in the Pratvabhi jtia, may cut both 
ways— 'it may be used in favour of the customary occupa- 
tion of the fisherman as in the case of the Brahmin, or his 
customary excommunication. Kalidasa therefore seems 
finally to appeal to equity rather than to custom. 

Outside Kashmir we have no such tradition, that the fisherman 
of all other bird-catchers and butchers was the most hated trihe of 
men. It appears that in reproducing the scene Kalidasa is reminded 
of the Kashmirian fisherman . not on account of his sad occupation 
only, but because of his associations with the sites in Kashmir namely 
the Sachi Tirtlia as well as the Sakravatara round whose* suburbs 
the fisherman is said to live. The whole scene is the poet's own 
invention and is not found in the original story of the Mahahharata. 
The Vikrama Urvasi 79 also alludes to fishing with a special reference 
to the saving of the life of the fish as an act of piety. These ideas 
must have been in the air in the country where the poet was horn 
and brought up — we know of such a country: Kashmir/ 0 The 
home of our poet therefore must be in Kashmir. 

Ill (c) Further allusions to matters relating to Kashmir. 

Thus assuming Kashmir to be the home of Kalidasa, we shall find 
that numerous allusions, such as those of the silk and the wool and the 
tTTK or the ‘shawl 7 , as also the emblem of the marriage-garment' 11 , the 
prohibition of killing an eagle in the air, sla the mention of the delight- 
ful iey-waters, 83 the closing of the windows** in tin* months of 
winter, heavy clothing of women and their wearing of the garment 
dyed in the red Kusumbha in particular , characteristic mention of 
the red and well-developed lips like the bimba fruit* 5 , the saffron plant 
and paint, rice crops and the songs in the rice fields and the frequent 
mention of the worship of the sun: all acquire a new significance, 
as they, taken together, most fittingly apply to conditions in Kashmir. 
We shall pass over these allusions and only refer the reader to our 
notes, and for the present take up the last three only for our consi- 
deration, namely, allusions to saffron, to rice, and to Sun-worship 
before we proceed to an important discussion regarding the religion 
of Kalidasa that also determines his home in Kashmir. 



1. Argument from Saffron. 

Kalidasa in the Rifu Samhara dose ri I >es how ladies bc>nn-ar their 
breasts vvitli the saffron paint s “ in the months- of I h-manta. Sisim 
and Vasanta. That this practice was a real and popular one even in 
the days of Bilhana, a Kashmirian poet, may 1 »e gathered from hi> 
description of Kashmir in the last chapter of the Vikramanka Charit. 
Kalhana. tlie author of the Rajatrangini, refers to the use of saffron 
ointment as a prerogative, HH and in an interesting passage refers t" 
the use of the saffron pomade to colour the white flowing beards of 
the councillors of the kings in Kashmir. Hi * It is little wonder thm 
these Kashmirian writers make so frequent use of saffron in their 
writings for there is abundant growth of saffron in Kashmir which L 
known as the home of saffron or tie* ‘ Kunkuma Kesha \ Kalhana 
writes, 90 : Learning, lofty houses, saffron . icy -waters and grapes: 
things that even in heaven are difficult to obtain are common in 
Kashmir.* Kalidasa in the Raglmvansa (iV. (>7i considers it enough to 
name saffron. in order to suggest its home, namely Kashmir. Now our 
point is that as saffron comes from Kasim i r 4,1 so presumably does its con- 
ventional use as pomade - Kash mi rang a rag ah. 9i which conventional u>e 
has gained popularity with the non-Kashmirian writers too. But may 
not Kalidasa, an outsider to Kashmir, have borrowed this convention like 
other non-Kashmirian writers? No, it does not appear >o from his style. 
For he paints the breasts of his ladies with saffron not after the conven- 
tional manner of other Indian writers in every season, but only in the right 
season for it. namely in tin* months of winter and spring only— during 
the summer Kalidasa makes use of sandal paste wwp 
( R. S. l.()j Of course, it would he absurd to suggest that every Sanskrit 
writer who referred to tin* u>e of saffron-paint was a native of Kashmir! 
What we want to emphasize here is the distinction between a poetic 
convention and a real and popular practice. It appears to us that 
while describing the* distinct pleasures of various seasons. Kalidasa 
alludes to the real practice of the saffron-paint in a particular season, 
which oji the authority of Bilhana is known to us as a real and popular 
practice in Kashmir. Tt further appears to us that the allusions to 
saffron by Kalidasa are based upon personal observation, not only 
of the popular and romantic uses of saffron in Kashmir, but 
also of its cultivation. Indeed, Kalidasa possesses full knowledge 
of the fact when the saffron crop is ripe or saffron is made. We arc 
told by the authorities on Kashmir 93 that the time for planting 
out the saffron bulbs in Kashmir is in duly and August and that tin* 
flowers appear about the middle of October ami tl i , when the flowers 
are collected, the real work of extracting saffron commences. The 
flowers are dried in the sun, the filaments are \ leked out by the hand 
and the saffron is made. Now, the line Lagna — Kunkuma Kesardn in 
the Raglmvansa (IV. 07 ) may either nman ‘bodies to the manes of wdiich 
the Kunkuma or the saffron flowers got stuck’ or it may mean better 
still ‘bodies to which filaments of the Kunkuma or the saffron flowers 
got stuck.* We shall see that the latter meaning fits more closely with 
the time of Ragliu’s arrival in Kashmir. We know that Raghu started 
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his expedition in the beginning of the autumn or ‘Sarad’, that is about 
the 15th of September, and when he, having finished his conquest in 
the West, takes his start for the Nortlp it is suggested in the Raghuvansa 
([V. GG) chat the sun is about to take its northern course. Thus, 
roughly speaking, Raghu reaches Kashmir early in Hcmanta, that 
is about the loth of November. This is just after the time when the 
crop of saffron is fully ripe (for the saffron flowers appear about the 
middle of October) and when the flowers with their stigmata from 
which the saffron is being made, are being dried in the sun in the 
open fields ; which stigmata — Kunlcuma Kesamh got stuck to the back of 
the horses as they rolled on the banks of the Sind river in Kashmir . 
It is obvious from the above description that Kalidasa knew the 
exact time when the saffron fields were blooming in Kashmir and the 
saffron was being made. No Sanskrit writer, outside Kashmir, is 
known to have given a description of a living saffron-plant or the 
saffron filaments as they are being dried in the sun in the open fields. 
Kalidasa must have watched the saffron-fields and the process of 
extracting the saffron filaments — Kesarah from the flowers, on the bank 
of a river, at his home in Kashmir. 

2. Argument from Rice. 

The one and only, cereal crop that Kaildasa mentions with 
frequency and fondness is that of rice 95 . As Kalidasa travelled in 
every part of the country so is he familiar with the different seasons 
of liarvesting rice throughout the country. The winter crop 96 of rice 
reaped from November to January in Bengal and British Burma and 
elsewhere finds its mention in the Ritusamhar though it appears that 
the early crop 97 of rice in Bengal, reaped between duly and September 
is not known to Kalidasa. — dor there are two crops of rice in Bengal 
as he makes no mention of it. The Kalama 9H variety of rice and the 
plantation of sugar-cane 99 with rice-fields are also* known to Kalidasa. 
The autumn crop 100 reaped in Kashmir and other parts of the 
country finds frequent mention in his works. Impressions gathered 
from rice-fields in their various stages of growth, are so strong in his 
mind, that they come out in his writings, not only in direct descriptions 
but in his similes and metaphors too 101 . He must have watched the 
rice-fields from his infancy onwards. Indeed, we cannot think of the 
home of Kalidasa in which rice crops were not prominent. His home 
must have been a rice-growing country and his staple food 102 must have 
been rice. But it is difficult to assign a home to Kalidasa on grounds of 
rice only. Kalidasa may belong to any part of the country noted for 
its cultivation of rice, such as the province of Orissa, the deltas of 
the Gfodawari, Krishna and Kaveri, and the lowlands of Travail core, 
Malabar, Kanara, Konkon, British Burma, Bengal and Kashmir 103 . But 
he cannot belong to all these places; he must have been 
bom in one of these places in India. We must therefore try to 
possess some other instance of agreement with ri -e that will help us 
in determining the home of Kalidasa. Now we know that just as 
Kalidasa is familiar with the living rice-plant so is he familiar with 
the living saffron-plant 104 too. Rice and saffron have got to be 



taketi together in settling tire home ol Kalidasa. The presumption is 
that Kalidasa witnessed in his home not only the rice-fields hut 
also the saffron -fields, both of which are described by him, but neither 
are the two together nor are the saffron-fields alone known to 
have been described by any non-Kashmirian writer. Thus the home 
of Kalidasa should not be a rice-producing country only, but should 
also be noted for saffron. This eliminates all other countries except 
Kashmir. Kashmir m is noted from ancient times for its only im- 
portant crop of rice or 4 alMV and is also described as the home of 
saffron, the Kunkuma Desha. With Kalidasa shall is a pet name 
for rice: shali is also the popular name for paddy in Kashmir even to 
this day. Songs associated with the rice-fields of autumn appear 
in the Raglmvansa (IV. 20) — w. and will be recognised 
as having a special interest for Kalidasa if we hear in mind that 
rice is an autumn crop in Kashmir and that some of the best national 
songs sung in Kashmir arc sung in its rice-fields. The setting of the 
rice-fields with blooming lotuses around them, lakes and swans and 
flowering trees, all remind us of the scenes of rice-fields in Kashmir. 11 * 
A Kashmiri is always anxious about his shali 107 so shali re always 
uppermost in the mind of Kalidasa. In every way the most important 
staple 108 in Kashmir is rice. Of all the riee-producing countries 
therefore, Kashmir — the one country that grows rice as well as suffron 
with both of which our poet is so familiar — appears certainly to be 
the home of Kalidasa. This will account for our poet's partiality for 
rice. 

3. Argument from Sun-worship. 

Sun-worship in India has existed from the Yedic times, but the Sun- 
cult is decidedly of a later growth. Dr. Bhandarkar divided the Sun- 
cult in India into two classes — indigenous and foreign 109 . The in- 
digenous cult worships the orb of the sun and the foreign cult, popular 
in northern India, raises temples for the Sun. Dr. Bhandarkar con- 
cludes that there is ‘evidence to show that the Sun-cult, probably 
made up of a mixture of the indigenous and foreign forms, prevailed 
in the beginning of the 6th century and was professed by great princes.' 
From the writings of Kalidasa it appears that the mixed form of the 
Sun-worship was prevalent in his days. The worship of the Sun 110 
is indicated by Raghuvansa (XIV. 66) and Kumara Sambhava (V. 20b 
the indigenous form denoted by Sakuntala (VII. 11): and the foreign form 
by Vikrama Urvasi (I. IV) which denotes the Sun -tern pies as -well as the 
image of the Sun— the abb > * , form of 1 Suryo- 
pasthan ? denoting the Sun-temple whence Pururavasa k^d returned, and 
T^tutcT. denoting the Sun located at a particular place — 

at whose feet, obviously the feet of the image — 
attendance was required. In the Sakuntala (VII. 11) Kalidasa locates 
Sun-worship round the Kasliyapa Asrama or Kashmir. In the Kumara 
Sambhava (V. 20.) Parvati in order to obtain the desired husband just as 
Sita contemplates in the Raghuvansa (XIV 66), worships the Sun on tire 
Gauri Sikhara 111 in the Himalayas, which according to the Nilmat is 
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situated in Kashmir. In the Yikrama Urvasi it is interesting to 
note that Kalidasa takes Yikrai^a all the way from Allahabad— 
Ganga Yamanayoh Sangame (Y. Y. act 5) to the Himalayas where 
the abode of Kasyapa is/ for adoration of the Sun at a Sun- 
temple or the Suryopsthan, which may be indentified with the tem- 
ple of Martand 113 in Kashmir described by the Nilmat as 
or the Sun-temple established by Kasyapa with whose place of residence 
Sun-worship is associated in the Sakuntala. Now the question is 
why of all the places noted for Sun-worship in India should Kalidasa 
lead us to Kashmir alone and why of all other famous temples 
of the Sun 113 , such as the one at Multan in the Panjab, and the other at 
Mandsaur in Malawa, should he lead us to the Sun-temple in Kashmir V 
Obviously because he is so familiar with it. We have already pointed out 
that the site of the Sun-worship as associated with the Kasyapa Asrama 
in the Sakuntala is known to the Kashmirian tradition in the Nilmat as 
the Kasyapa Swami Martanda. Thus a close familiarity on the part ol 
our poet with such unimportant sites, known only to the Kashmiriai 
tradition^ and allusions to them in a significant manner can best b» 
accounted for by assuming that Kalidasa was brought up under tin 
Kashmirian tradition and that he was a native of Kashmir. 

IV. Religion of Kalidasa * 

Every student of Kalidasa knows that Kalidasa was a worshippe 
of Siva 114 . All his dramas open with a prayer to Siva 115 . But in hi, 
works we also find that prayers are offered to Brahma and to Yisnu 11 
too — the prayer to Brahma in the Kumara Sambhava being entirely 
based on the traditional prayer to the same deity in the Nilmat. 11 
Thus the Saivism of Kalidasa was of a non-sectarian type which, thougl 
it regarded Siva as the highest deity, yet had room for the worshi] 
of other gods and goddesses like the Saivism in Kashmir. 11H W< 
also know that the Saivism of Kalidasa was essentially monistic ii 
its character 119 . It was also free from wild and fantastic ideas tha 
are generally associated with Saivism outside Kashmir 120 . Now i 
we turn to the Sarva-darshan Sangrah of Madhavacharya and read hi 
description of various schools of Saivism, we shall find that the typ 
of Saivism represented by Kalidasa is the same that Madhavachary 
describes as the 2 Pratyabhijna Darsana T or recognitive system, whicl 
is the Kashmirian Saivism 121 . All other schools of Saivism prevalen 
outside Kashmir are described as dualistic and even pluralistic i 
their philosophy as against the monistic philosophy of Kashmiria 
Saivism, and are ghastly in their form as against the sober practice 
of Saivism in Kashmir. But it has been challenged whether Kashmiria 
Saivism has been monistic from its most ancient days 123 . It 
pointed out by Sir Richard Temple that the ancient Agama Shastras ( 
Saivism in Kashmir are dualistic in their philosophy and that it 
the later Agamas, the Spanda and the Pratyabhijna shastras 
Saivism that are noted for that idealistic monism. 

But this view is not correct; even Mr. Chatterjee, whom S 
Richard* Temple closely follows, does not admit the possibility of tot 
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dearth of ancient monistic Agamas in Kashmir. Mr. Chatterjee only 
says that some of the Agamas at least were dualistic in their teaching, or 
at any rate were open to dualistic interpretation ,2 “ a . That makes the 
position altogether different, for these dualistic agamas may have exist- 
ed side by side with the monistic agamas that existed from the most an- 
cient times in Kashmir as is also borne out by the Kashmir tradition in 
the Nihnat as we shall presently see. Now whatever may be t he origi- 
nal form of Saivism in Kashmir, it cannot be denied that in very early 
centuries Monistic Saivism had found its home in Kashmir, for the 
tradition — dgama , of Monistic Saivism representing the Pratyabhijna 
doctrine is already existent in the Nilmat 12 * which in its present form 
is assigned the date sixth or seventh centuries AD, at any rate 
earlier than th& revival of Yedantism by the great Sankara m . Thus 
it would be wrong to suppose with Sir Richard Temple that Saivism 
in Kashmir took a monistic turn under the influence of the great 
Sankara Acharya who belonged to the eighth Century A.D. Now 
Monistic Saivism is not known to exist outside Kashmir in those 
early centuries before Sankara Acharya, but in Kashmir it must have 
existed in the fifth century A. I), at the latest to have found expres- 
sion as a traditional form of -religion in the present edition of the 
Nilmat in the sixth Century A.D. Kalidasa, therefore, in those 
early centuries, before Sankara Acharya, must have lemmt his form of 
Saivism in Kashmir. 

The Kashmir Saivism n * we know is divided into three form'* 
of literature, namely, the Agama Shastra, the Spanda Shastra and 
the Pratyabhijna Shastra. The first lays down the doctrine and 
prescribes action, the second furnishes the details of the doctrine 
and the third the philosophy of it. The Agamas are believed to have 
come down (A -gam a) as revelations from Siva through distant age<. 
But it may be argued that the definite type of Saivism known as tin* 
Pratyabhijna philosophy was promulgated in Kashmir about 800- 
850 A. D. r much later than t he possible date of Kalidasa --how could 
Kalidasa have drawn upon the system which did not exist in his 
time? Our answer is. that according to its own traditions the 
Pratyabhijna philosophy has its roots in the early monistic system of 
the Trika philosophy of Saivism, known after the name of Tryambaka. 
who is said to have lived several generations before Soman an da who 
systematized in the ninth century A. I). the Pratyabhijna doctrine that 
already existed in Kashmir. Yasngupta. who claims fresh inspiration of 
the philosophy in the latter half of the eighth century A. D.. is also 
believed to have come across, bv Siva’s favoe” some ancient record-* 
of the philosophy already existing in Mi< country. Tradition 
believes that the philosophy existed in Kashmir f* >m the earliest times. 
It was lost for sometime (probably under the influence of Buddhism 
and was revived again, according to the modern scholars, in the eighth 
century A. D. We must note that the Agamas t fiat are believed to 
have been delivered as revelation by Siva himself must originally 
belong to a very remote past as their human authorship was no longer 
remembered by the writers of the Pratyabhijna philosophy in the 
eighth century A.D. Most of these Agamas, as Mr. Chatterjeeholds, ©er 
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Trika or the Pratyabhijna philosophy during the eighth century A. I 
and at least some of them certainly taught the monistic doctrine ( 
the Pratyabhijna, which, as we h4ve already observed, is noticeable i 
the Nil mat long before the eighth century A. D. The sources 12,i of th 
Pratyabhijna philosophy may thus be traced back to the aneien 
monistic Agamas. (nasmuchas Kalidasa represents the Pratyabhijn 
philosophy iti his works, he must have drawn his inspiration froi 
these ancient sonnies of the Pratyabhijna school, namely th 
Agamas. Kalidasa was certainly most proficient in his study of th 
Agamas — and he appears to have been much revered for hi 
knowlege of the Agamas, as in the Raghuvansa (VI. 41) he praise 
the king of An upas as dtjamacritldha —nerd — 

Kalidasa himself believed that the extent of the knowledg 
of the Agamas —the revealed treatises as mentioned above, do 
pended upon the capacity of our intellects — innrr 

(Raghuvansa I. lot and also believed in consonance with t he Pratya 
bhijna philosophy that the Agamas lay down for us the course of goo< 
actions — Thus the description of the Agamas ii 
Kalidasa is just like the Saiva agamas which lay down bot.l 
the doctrines (ww) and the practices ffwr) of the system and are treatei 
as re, relations — as abort Prajna, coming down from remote times. Thu 
Kalidasa, who in his writings teaches the Pratyabhijna doctrine — no 
known outside Kashmir during those days, yet definitely known to th 
Kashmir tradition in the Nilmat— must have learnt it in Kashmi 
which may be his home. 

Let us now give a very brief summary of the Pratyabhijn; 
philosophy of Kashmir, that will enable us to relate it more full) 
to the Pratyabhijna doctrine preached by Kalidasa in his writings. 1 - 7 

According to the Pratyabhijna philosophy, there is only oit 
existence/*' self or ‘ £ ad a Siva *, which may he described as having 
two aspects, transoen 1 mt and imminent, or Siva and Sakti, whicl 
are one in their essence, and are but two aspects of the same reality. 1 
They are eternally related together like word and its meaning. ' 
Sakti works in a variety of modes and has every hold on Siva 
Indeed Sakti is Siva himself. d With his Sakti thus Siva manifest? 
himself as the universe and he does this out of his free-will, without 
use of any other material : Universe is expansion out of the perfect 
freedom of God. e The process of manifestation is technically 
known as the Abhas or reflection of Sakti f on Siva as distinguished 
from the 1 Vivaria’ doctrine of the vedautins." According to the 
Vivarta doctrine, the appearances are not real as they are non-existent 
in the supreme reality; while according to the ‘Abbas’ doctrine, the 
appearances are real in the sense that they are aspects of ultimate 
reality or in whom they exist in the highly synthesized 

form as the experienced. The Abhas and the Vivarta doctrines 
both try to explain the phenomenon of diversity in unity but te 
the 4 Vivarta ’ this apparent division is of no consequence while to 
the ‘Abhas 5 it is apparently a source of strengthening to the whole. 
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Tins Siva who in his supreme freedom and joy wills to create 
this universe brings into operation . his Sakti, which acts as the 
prin uple of Negation of the subjective idea, and brings out the 
objective reality, the ‘ Srishti , . (h) By the necessity of his own 
creative power, Siva who is all along perfect freedom and light also 
limits himself as the individual soul or i diva ’—Siva forgets his own 
Sakti in the Jiva-State which is the result of his own free-will to 
created 17 The creative Sakti acts as force of obscuration in order 
to create many out of the one. This aspect of the Sakti is technically 
known as or fq'TR’ or Maya not in its vedantic sense as 

mere illusion but the activity which produces forgetfulness of the 
real nature of self.^ In other words takes place on the part 

of Siva, of his own Sakti : or the reflection of Sakti on Siva is bedim- 
med. But the force of obscuration cannot be of a permanent 

character, it is only a temporary phase, though a necessary one, 

in the course of evolution- It vanishes when the course of involution 
begins, or technically speaking when the aspect of Sakti 

reacts upon it. (ky Realization of Sakti as belonging to self takes 
place through the method of recognition, or in other words, realization 
of the identity of self with God takes place through recognition 
of the Divine nature of self. Recognition is the only way to self- 
realization. 1 Recognition or takes place by some potent 

moans, such as that of the instruction of the Guroo or the study of the 
the power of contemplation on self or ones own Pratyaya : 
t hus recognition ends in self-realization. m Sakti is reflected in the pure 
light of Siva, or in other words, Siva regains his Sakti. Self-realization 
takes place or union by recognition is attained. The experience thus 
gained is not lost but is ‘‘ synthetically ” related to the divine ex- 
periencer. Union by recognition or the tmfVgTif is thus the chief 
essence of this system of philosophy.” 

After gaining recognition what is left for one is to do good 'to 
others for “ there is no divine curse on man that he should only 
be actuated by personal motives.' ” The Prat.yabhijna doctrine is 
preached for the good of mankind irrespective of caste, colour, creed 
or sex. The student should approach this philosophy as ‘Dasa’ to 
whom it will be given free out of its abundance. 0 

This is but a brief summary of the tends of the Prat.yabhijna 
philosophy of Kashmir. Now it may be interesting to learn that our 
researches in Kalidasa have led us to the rKfl iite conclusion that 
Kalidasa was a follower of the ancient Pn , uhhijna philsophy of 
Kashmir and that the beautiful drama of love i d.ween Dushvanta 
and Sakuntala is also it beautiful allegory of the tenets of the Pratya- 
bhijna Philosophy of Kashmir. There is nothing strange in the drama 
having an allegorical character for Sanskrit poets are quite familiar 
with the device of allegorical representation of abstract thoughts. 
Siva is already known to Kalidasa as Nata Raja, (Megha Duta 36) 

: acting the drama of this world with the aid of Parvati his own Sakti 
!(M. M. I. 4). The comparison of this world with an act of drama on the 
?>part of Siva, the chief dramatist, is also known to the Kashmir tradition 
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of the Saiva philosophy . 128 In order to popularize this Pratyabhijna 
philosophy in its very early day& of promulgation. Kalidasa hits at 
the happy device of writing an allegory on the basis of the love-story 
of Sakuntala in the Mahabharata. lie thus introduces the vital incident 
of Durvasa's curse followed by loss of the ring, its recovery, 
recognition of Sakuntala and subsequent union with her in 
Kashmir and similar other changes in the original story of the Maha- 
bharata and gives a dramatic and an allegorical shape to that historical 
episode in a manner that suits his purpose best. We know that 
suggesstion is the soul of poetry and this is specially true of the 
style of Kalidasa. Indeed it speaks very high for his genius that, he 
has succeeded in maintaining the romantic as well as the philosophic 
character of that unique drama in the world. It is highly probable; that 
the idea of allegorical representation of the Pratyabhijna tenet on 
the basis of a loce-ston /, was suggested to the mind of Kalidasa by a 
lore-metaphor of a similar character that might be current among 
the teachers of the Pratyabhijna philosophy in his day and employed 
to illustrate the novel point of the Pratyabhijna. as we note that the 
metaphor of tore, was employed by Ptpala who re-allirmed 
the Pratayabhi jnu doctrine and who might have borrowed tlia. 
love- metaphor from i he ancient sources and traditions 129 of that philo- 
sophy in Kashmir, as previously known to Kalidasa. 

Let us now follow the Sakuntala and briefly illustrate the Pra- 
tyabhijna tenets from its various incidents. In the drama, King 
Dushyanta stands for Lord Siva. Sakuntala for his Sakti. The wore 
Abliijnana or Pratyabhijuana, which occurs so frequently in tin- 
drama, should he taken in its philosophic sense 130 . The poet has 
given us an important suggestion in using the word, Ahhijnana. if 
such a prominent place as the title of the book itself — *TTf 
which should signify in its philosophical sense the drama dealing 
with the ‘recognition of Divine Sakti' or in other words realization 
of (lod. 'Flic dramatic ‘Srishti’ 131 of the Sakuntala begins with 
the marriage of Dushyanta and Sakuntala, which does not require 
any permission from the parents, for Dushyanta and Sakuntala ar$ 
eternally married as Siva and Sakti : Sakti is described as the heap 
of Siva,- ^w^fwcj ; 132 So is Sakuntala the sweet-heart of Dushyanta 

Siva in his supreme joy and freedom wills his Sakti to create, 
the universe 133 . Thus Sakuntala appears big with child, that is, Sakt ; 
carries and develops the seed of Siva's L lccha' to create the universe 
which is of the nature of sport on the part of Siva . 134 Thus the creiv 
tivo energy is occupied in creating the new world. Now Dushyanta 
retires to his capital. Sakuntala is pining in her love for her husband 
and is waiting to be called by him. She is constantly brooding over 
her love for Dushyanta. Hut according to the Pratyabhijna philosophy, 
the act of creation is the work of negation of the 1 Ideal Universe' - 
f^\fiiTCTTnrfk»: -an apparent division in the unity of love; Siva there 
fore can no longer retain his Sakti in the 1 ideal ’ state, for she is 
already occupied in the work of creation or of objective reality 
which is the negation of the subjective state of union 135 . Siva is 
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thus under the spell of his own creative energy which he himself has 
put to work and thus the ‘Ideal Universe’ of his unity with Sakti 
vanishes from his sight. A demonstration to that, effect has got to 
be made; thus appears Durvasa with his curse. Durvasa with his 
curse does not. at all occur in the original story of Sakuntala in the 
JVlahabharata. The vital incident of Uurvasa's curse is the poet's 
own creation, that gives a curious turn to the development of the 
whole drama. The curse is a deterrent force in the union of Dushy- 
anta and Sakuntala. Indeed the curse stands in the Pratyahhijna philo- 
sophy for necessity that accrues from Shiva’s will-to-create: 

— the pldhln thit follows the Srishti) the Maya Sakti of Siva that 
creates 1 moh<C or delusion in order to create many out of the one. 130 
But the obscuring influence of the curse over soul— the technical 
‘ Tirodhan . is of a temporary character only; it soon disappears and gives 
room for the play of the Anugraha Sakti of Siva when recognition or 
‘Pratyahhijna’ has taken place by some potent means 337 such as 
ones own Prat y ay a . Thus the Durvasa’s curse is modified and the 
obscuring influence of the curse is dispelled by the sight of the 
King’s own finger-ring — his Souvenir, his oa;n Pratyaya, — as in 
the Pratyahhijna philosophy , marked by the letter's of his own 
name. (Note the significant phrase \ Like a flash 

of lightning Sakuntala dawns upon Dushyanta and recognition 

takes place. It may appear curious indeed as it already appeared 
to the Apsara-Indumati l,w in the drama that no recognition could take 
place without the sight of the finger-ring, inspite of the fact that 
Sakuntala was there with her open face before the very eyes of 
Dushyanta. 1 However curious this incident may appear to us, 

nevertheless it is a real fact according to the ’ AbhasVada' of 

the Pratyahhijna philosophy that Sakti could not redact her- 
self in the pure light of Siva as long as the cloud of Pidhdna was 
there, that is, no recognition of identity of self with God could take 
[dace unless the force of obscuration was exhausted, unless the crea- 
tive euergv had delivered herself of the charge of creation or mani- 
foldness. and betook herself to the path of involution or 'Anugraha 13H . 
Milt Sikunt ala as she appears before the king has not yet delivered 
herself of the child, — namely, Sakti has not yet finished the task 
of creation. This is again a significant invention of the poet, for in 
the Mahabharata Sakuntala appears before the king with her son . 
Now. as the creative energy has not yet performed the function for 
which she was designed, so she could -* retreat to Siva 
at this stage. But as soon as the woi\ of ov, 'u*n is over, that is- 
the will of Siva is carried out. and Sakti has no more orders 
from Siva to carry, she withdraws her power of obscuration and 
shows her beneficent aspect or Her activities of obscuration 

r.hat limited Siva into diva and that made creation possible are now 
over and thus there is no more bar to recognition of Sakti by 
Siva. Thus Dushyanta gains recognition of Sakuntala and receives 
her back after she is delivered of a child. But this time it is Dushy- 
anta who goes out to receive his wife back to his home. For according 
to the Pratyahhijna doctrine, unlike the Vedanta School of philosophy 
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Siva is an active agent 40 and not a mere passive witness; as Sakti 
is but another name of his own power. He appears to be passive 
under the influence of his own creative power. Siva in his majesty 
is said to maintain both the states of reality, subjective and objec- 
tive, active and passive 140 *. Thus Dushyanta retires under the influ- 
ence of the curse but when recognition has taken place, he gets active 
and goes out to bring Sakuntala back to his home. Siva may thus be 
said to be united with Sakti. 

We have noted above that without the sight of the finger-ring 
recognition of Sakuntala, inspite of her presence before the eyes of 
Dushyanta, could not be effected; similarly we are told by the Pratay- 
bhijna philosophy that without the aid of some potent means, the 
individual soul does not recognize his divine ‘Sakti’ though the 
Divine Sakti is all along with him : unless one is led to believe by 
the authority of the ‘Adhyatma Darsana’ or the instruction of the 
guroo or ones own pratyaya 141 one is not able to recognize God in 
oneself. And it is said that without recognition there can be no re- 
alization, as in the case of a maiden who though fallen in love*- with a 
youth by mere hearsay, is not moved by the sight of the youth 
unless she is told by her friend that this is the same person whose 
excellences had so fascinated her. As soon as she is able to recognise 
him as her beloved she goes into raptures over him 142 . 

But we must not forget that the finger- ring or the Shastra is at 
best a Souvenir, a mere aid to recognition, though a very potent one 
indeed inasmuch as it restores memory. Certainly recognition would 
not be possible had there been no cognition of the subject thus recog- 
nized l4 “ a . Recognition of God as our self therefore, presupposes 
identity of our self with God, without which no recognition could take 
place. After the recognition has taken place, the finger-ring or the 
Shastra is futile for the individual, thus Sakuntala refuses to wear the 
finger-ring after her recognition by Dushyanta. The fact, that Dushy- 
anta has gained recognition of Sakuntala by the sight of the finger-ring 
signifies that intellectual comprehension of the. nature of self is 

secured. But Dushyanta also seeks the company of Sakuntala 
or in the language of the Pratyabhijna— 'upidahdhi ’ , that is, personal 
communion with God. For that he must wait till he makes 

another effort. Tims Kalidasa has to invent the whole of the 
seventh act in the Sakuntala. We find that Dushyanta goes 
out to fight with the enemies of India and is united with 
Sakuntala in Kashmir, the home of the Pratyabhijna philosophy. 
Indeed recognition leads to self-realization when the sloth 

and impurities of our previous actions the enemies of 

our Self or Indra, are totally burnt in the sacred flame of Dove or 
recognition of the power of God within 14:5 . 

Recognition thus is the ernx of the philosophy for it, is said to be 
tlfe only way to the realization of God’s power or Sakti. Thus Dushy- 
anta must recognize Sakuntala before he can he united with her. 

We further note in the drama that Dushyanta attributes his union witli 
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Sakuntala to the 1 Anugraha’ or the grace of Kashyapa. We must re- 
member that Anugraha 141 is also the technical name in the Pratyabhijna 
philosophy for that beneficent aspect of Gfod’s power, which reveals itself 
when all impurities are cleansed away. Thus in terms of the Pratyabhijna 
philosophy Kashyapa accounts for the whole phenomenon of appearance 
and expounds the Pratyabhijna doctrine of Abhas 145 . Again, Kashyapa 
asks Dushyanta to greet his son born of Sakuntala. Dushyanta accepts 
him as the mainstay of his family — thus philosophically speaking, the 
experience gained is related to the experieneer. It is implied that the 
process of creation was not futile; it was, as it were , a source of streng- 
thening to the absolute 146 . This valuable truth in the Pratyabhijna 
is illustrated in a poetic way by Kalidasa in his other works too . 
Thus Kalidasa believed this world to be not a dream-land but a field of 
action. 

Accordingly, Kashyapa asks Dushyanta and Sakuntala with their son 
to devote themselves to works for the good of mankind. This is the 
moral lesson of the Pratyabhijna doctrine 147 , for it is laid down that there 
is no divine curse upon man that he should only he actuated by personal 
motives. Indeed, curse may fall upon him who neglects his 
duties to others. On ethical grounds too, Sakuntala deserved 
the curse for she neglected her duty towards the sage. Indeed the 
moral lesson of the Pratyabhijna philosophy is —service to mankind. 
Kalidasa was himself thoroughly imbued with that spirit— we have 
already noted how cleverly he defended the position of the fisherman 
against the social persecution which he was put to ! The drama of 
Sakuntala is indeed a protest against the Buddhistic idea that the 
world is a mere illusion and that it must be renounced us . In accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Pratyabhijna doctrine, Kalidasa maintains 
that the responsibility for service is greater with those who are 
enlightened— thus Sakuntala and Dushyanta are finally advised to 
live in this world and to do works for the good of mankind. 

We have noted thus that the plot of Sakuntala is modelled on 
the lines of the Pratyabhijna philosophy: we may go into 
greater detail and reproduce some of the actual passages in the drama 
that are related to the Pratyabhijna philosophy. We have already 
marked the suggestive use of the word ^f»raT*T in a prominent place 
as the title of the drama ^f^TWTfFcisasr. The prayer to Siva in the form 
of Astamur.ti 149 in the Nandi is again significant, as it points out that 
there is one reality only, namely Siva. Siva is married to his own 
Sakti who is out to create the world and thus she receives the 
inevitable curse ,5 ° of separation, which is fir r modified by the 
significant means of recognition: — 1%^ 
i Thus Sakuntala is reminded: 

I (Sakuntala IV.) Sakuntala a* 
she is presented to Dushyanta is compared to - the abstract idea of 
Action, while Dushyanta is remembered as the Leader of the entire group 
of Arhatas crfaTOST:— (Arhat isatitle of highest wisdom in Buddhis m) 

which Leader of the Arhatas according to Kalidasa can be no other than 
his own favourite deity or Siya the Lord of Wisdom — in fact, Kalidasa 

■HE KUPPUSWAMF SASTRl 

DFCCADru imnrir.i^ 
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has already compared Dushyanta with Siva in Sakuntala Act I. 6.—' 
^T^Tc[ ^T^fqTnfacTqf. 150a Siva’s supremacy over Buddha is hinted 
not only in the phrase but also in the incident of the 
meeting of the Risliis with Dushyanta in Sakuntala 11. Kalidasa 
suggests that one can become a siddhartha only by waiting on Siva 
and not after the manner of Buddhism, even as the Rishi-s who had 
waited on Dushyanta had become Siddhartha f as they could speak 
of themselves - Again, we know that Bliss according to 

the Pratyabhijna consists in union with the' Divine Sakti. Ihus 
Dushyanta at the sight of Sakuntala, with whom he is going to unite in 
wedlock, gives expression to his joy or Bliss 

(Sakuntala III.) The Buddhistic Mrvana or Bliss is thus clothed with a 
Saivite meaning by Kalidasa. It appears that such gentle hits at Bud- 
dhism with improved interpretations of its philosophical terms were 
enjoyed and appreciated in the days of Kalidasa by his literary audi- 
ence for whom he composed his drama. We note in the Pratyabhijna 
philosophy, light of knowledge or Jnana , and power of activity or 
fwrsrfk 151 are given as epithets of Siva and Bravati, and joy 
or bliss is said to lie in their union. Thus, the following verse clearly 
suggests that in the estimation of Kanva, Dushyanta and Sakuntala 
stand for Siva and his consort Sakti, and that happiness lies in their 
union— :: jfw eft ^ 

f^WT^iincT: HsrrofcT : (Sakuntala V 15). 

Sakuntala is big with child when she is presented to the King — • 
sfcre^mt 151a But the King is in the state of 

fwfcf and seems to have a faint recollection of something which ho 
cannot recognise—' 

(Sakuntala V. 2). Gautami compells Sakuntala to show her face — 

u jmw&m I cTcr^t But un- 

der the spell of the curse the King remains in suspense — 

i i i 

irfwfa' (Sakt.V. 1'/ ]r > 2 ) 

usrrfefi WClfa ^ vfxvi; i n 

(Sakuntala V.81) No recognition takes place at this stage and the king dis- 
owns Sakuntala big with child. Later cm, the sight of the signet brings 
recognition. Now the King is full of longing for Sakuntala. He 
seeks her company— 1 L,2a that is going to be gradual in his ease, 
and feels uneasy without it. Thus remarks Sanumati 

fh^^fcT. Now, recognition will lead to self-realisation when the 
enemies of Indra or Self— ^nrw are totally destroyed. Thus Sanumuti 

has it : - u^rnfa. *5 i?Tr ^ crshgwr^f'cT, trsnfa^r Mcft 

fir^f^th I sfcwbfagu l In the meantime Dushy- 

anta spends his hours in drawing the picture of Sakuntala 152 - even as" a 
pious man would spend his time in worshipping God till at-one-ment is 
reached. Thus finally the King sets out to defeat the enemies 0 f 
Indra and meets his wife in Kashmir. He points out the value of 
the Pratyabhijna to his wife — fSntaMjirfir % I 

^umrqpfiT^m^T^r^^TfiTii The work of creation was'after 
all not futile I5; \ 

II fSakuutala VII. 22.; 1 Apparent division’ as in 
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the Pratyabhijna seems to strengthen the unity . — rw frtfz. tfarnnrfb 133 * 
(Sakuntala Vfl). Thus the ivork of creation ended with the 

redoubled joy and bliss that came with recognition. Dushyanta 
got his son. We find that the son is fastened with the string 
of A para jit a, which is- also a name of Siva in a treatise of the 
Pratybhijna l ' ,i . The son stands for Siva’s experience that results 
from the play of his energy. He is fastened with the Aparajita 
string or the string of Siva, i.e. the experience is not lost as it might be 
in the case of the Vivarta but synthetically related to its experiencer- 
Siva, the Aparajita. The King further remarks 
^fa^R^hSakimtala VII. 21; and^r^yi^I’Tl^UHTcT and 

again offers the signet to Sakutitala who refuses to wear it* with 
the remark — Indeed, the signet of re- 
cognition, namely the ‘Proof, is of no avail after self-realization has 
taken place, though recognition or the signet -of recognition is certainly 
indispensible as a means to self-realization. Samimuti had wondered 
that such a real love of Dushyana for Sakuntala should depend 
upon a signet of recognition — However 
curious it may appear, the fact remains that according to the Pratya* 
bhijna philosophy, self-realization cannot take place without recog- 
nition — recognition as already described is the crux of the Pratya- 
bhijna philosophy. The individual soul does not feel the joy of its 
own divine nature, but as soon as its recognition takes place, it is 
filled with love and joy for it. I5H 

Next, Dushyanta with his family waits upon Kashyapa. Kashyapa 
compares the unity of Dushyanta his wife and her son to the triad 
of Shraddha, Vidhi, and the Vitta (Sakuntala VII. 29 > which suggests the 
Trikd which is but another name for die Pratyabhijna philosophy of 
Kashmir, or the mvJg of the three— 

combined in one. Dushyanta attributes recovery of his wife to the anu- 
graha of Kashyapa— ^ct:. I 

CRT: I ctw 

II 137 (Sakuntala VII. BO) and puts the problem of forgetful aem and 
the recognition that had troubled him so much for solution 

before him.—^u^fam^m’t^Tl ^T*et warrf^tfmT^rfar 

t uffffMTfh M Indeed the 
whole world is the of Sakti, according to the Pratyabhijna 

philosophy 138 . The king is full 0 f surprise at Iris strange forgetful* 
ness and the strange way in which recognition f ook place. lie cannot 
account for the phenomenon — s 1 

t wW i (Saki ..tala VI7. 31 -but 

Kashyapa replies Indeed, according to the 

Pratyabhijna philosophy Siva by his nature is freedom and light * 

and his nature as such is not affected by creation in 

the least : all obscuration is due to the play of the Kriya-sakti. which 
cannot affect in reality the freedom of Siva 15Si . Kashyapa points 

o ut — uuT^rt P Tf vi 
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The curse is indeed a necessity ; it signifies the obscuring activity of 
the Sakti which is set in motion in order to create manifold world 
out of the one reality. The curse^or delusion is over at the sight of 
the signet of recognition which restores memory and signifies that 
recognition of identity of self with God is the only way to self- 
realization. Again Ifashyapa addresses Sakuntala — thus 
Sakti has coine out successful in carrying out the orders of Siva to 
create this world, for which purpose she was u let out”. It is ,a matter 
of supreme joy, that having been successful in her task, Sakti who 
under the necessity of creation was away from Siva for some time., 
has regained her hold upon him. Reflection of Sakti on Siva that 
was bedimmed temporarily is clear again in the pure light of Siva, 
Siva has recognised his Sakti, namely self-realization is secured. 
Thus Kashyapa expounds the ‘Abbas’ doctrine which may be compared 
with the Abhas — vada of the Pratyabhijna philosophy 159 — 

3FIT * gsT 3 STO^nsnt-Sakuntala VII. 32. 

Again Kashyapa introduces Bharata to Dushyanta thus:-^<TS, fa?ifR7r- 

The King remarks— ^ According 

to the Abhas-vada of the Pratybhijna philosophy experience does 
not vanish away as it does in the case of the ‘vivarta vada,’ but it is 
synthetically related to the experience even as the son is related to 
the father, in a metaphorical sense ,G) . Next, Kashyapa sums up the 
whole philosophy in a sentence and sends its happy message outside 
Kashmir— which Kalidasa himself is doing by writing the drama, in 
the following terms istr fsrqiTT a 

fafrft ’’ ^fcPmr 0 srf?r^# d fa- which philosopliically 

speaking signifies that Sakti has performed her cycle of creation ; the 
obscuring acticity necessary for creation has exhausted itself; ^ Memory 
is now restored : (c; and the individual soul by way of recognition has 
realised his divine Sakti a ml attained supreme bliss -priy am. f * J Next 
follows the adyice of Kashyapa to Uushyanta, the enlightened soul, 
which is in keeping with the ethical teaching of the Pratya- 
bhijna philosophy 1,51 — 

(Sakuntala VII. 34.) The King promises And 

finally, just as the title of the (Jrama, ^if»r3T?jWTferr3*c promises the recog- 
nition of Sakti in the course of the development of the plot., which marks 
various stages of obscuration and lighting up of ‘ liodha and ‘ Smriti\ as 
in the Pratyabhijna, so tire concluding line of the drama suggests that 
the promise has been fulfilled 

TTrf«T^: I Tile Parigata tiaktir-atmahhuh is a significant phrase. 
It signifies that Siva has at last regained his Sakt i—vfxji'fliwfis H:. 

Self-realization, or the Sumnwn Jionum of life, is achieved. This 
puts an end to further cycles of birth and death as the poet lias 
significantly prayed and the drama of life on earth comes to a close. 

We have collected all these passages t.o bring home to the reader’s 
mind that the connection between the Pratybhijna philosophy and 
the drama of Sakuntala is not based on a mere similitude but it is real 
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and deliberately worked out by the poet-philosopher in incidents 
and passages of the drama in a way that it does not in the least interfere 
with the free development of the plot. Indeed, the plot is moulded on 
the lines of the Pratyabhijna philosophy! The curse of Durvasa as 
already described is a novel incident in the drama of Sakuntala, with 
its subsequent results,, namely, the non-recognition of Sakuntala when 
she is before the king and is big with child, as well as her recogni- 
tion by the sight of the signet: so are the later incidents of Dushy- 
anta’s fight with the enemies of Indra and his attainment of 
Sakuntala with her son in the valley of Kashmir the poet’s own creation. 
It is most significant that all the leading incidents that illustrate the 
tenets of the Pratyabhijna philosophy and point to Kashmir as its 
home where Dushyanta receives his training in the secrets of the 
Pratyabhijna and Abhas doctrine from Kashyapa, the founder of 
Kashmir — are our poet’s own creations in the drama. The Srishti, 
the Pidhana and the Anugraha of the Pratyabhijna philosophy 162 are 
fully illustrated by the three important stages of the development 
of the drama. The curious and unique incident of the non-recogni- 
tion of Sakuntala and her recognition consequent on the sight of the 
finger-ring, that has already excited the wonder of Sanumati and of 
the King himself, can best be understood in the light of the Pratya- 
bhijna philosophy, according to which recognition is the only means 
of realizing Gfod who is always with us. We have seen that truths 
derived from all those incidents and passages in the drama agree with 
the teaching of the Pratyabhijna philosophy as is borne out by 
comparison with the passages that we have collected from 
the Pratyabhijna Shastras in our notes. 

In our study of the drama itself we cannot fail to notice the 
philosophical tendencies of our poet marked by the frequent and 
significant use of such terms as suggest the philosophical meaning 
under their particular contexts: and which terms form the chief topics 
of discussion in the Pratyabhijna philosophy and agree with it in 
their meaning such as urfh, ^rfwrH. uaro, firajftr r, 

srur -uqf^rr, wit, 

^cT:, etc., etc. The epithet, f^nrr, applied to Sakuntala as 

suggestive of Sakti and the epithet, applied to Dushyanta 

signifying Siva or the highest wisdom, and the significant epithet, 
applied to Atma-Bhuh or Sico-Parvati, signifying the 
unity of knowledge and action in the conclude ; ’ne of the drama, can 
best be understood in the light of the Prat "abhijna which lays 
so much stress on the expansion of knowledge and activity both 162ft . 
One cannot help feeling that the poet in using all these significant 
philosophical terms in their studied and well-arranged order, is 
working out some great philosophical problem at the back of 
the development of that love-story. That problem is the prob- 
lem of the Pratyabhijna or recognition : that is the essence 

of the whole drama and is our poet’s own creation in the drama. 
There is no such dramatic convention in the whole field of Indian 
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literature which could explain the curious incident of non- 
recognition of Sakuntala inspite tof her real presence before 
the king. The curse of Durvasa itself emanates from the mind of great 
Kalidasa 163b who cannot be supposed to conceive under it, even for pur- 
poses of development of plot or for improving the character of 
Dushyanta from the model supplied by the Mahabharata, such a silly 
device of non-recognition , if devoid of its suggestive philosophical 
meaning, on the part of a sensible and noble king about whom it is 
said; OTt HUTWcr: TOOT: (Sakuntala I. 19.) The 

philosophical meaning of non-recognition is supplied by the Pratyabhijna 
doctrine. Thus we conclude that the incident of Pratybhijna in the 
drama is based on the model of the Pratyabhijna philosophy, and that 
Kalidasa takes Dushyanta to Kashmir chiefly to indicate that it is the 
sacred home of the Pratyabhijna philosophy, where Kashyapa the 
founder of Kashmir, the home of the Pratyabhijna, is introduced 
as the Guroo 103 in order to instruct Dushyanta in the secrets of the 
Pratyabhijna that had so puzzled him. We thus feel safe in our 
conclusion that in writing that dramaof love, namely Sakuntala, Kalidasa 
has drawn his inspiration from the ancient sources of the Pratya- 
bhijna philosophy in Kashmir. The love-metaphor used as an illustra- 
tion for recognition in the drama is certainly current among the tradi- 
tions of the Pratyabhijna philosophy as we have already mentioned 164 . 
Thus we are pleased to note that the love-drama of the Sakuntala 
that is admired all over the world for its poetic charms has some- 
thing still deeper and real to tell us, that the drama of Sakuntala 
is indeed an allegorical representation of the Pratyabhijna philosophy; 
though rolling down from generation to generation in its undetected 
meaning, yet it is indeed the first evangelic work of that 
drama of w r onderful philosophy of Kashmir by its first 1 unknown ’ 
missionary in the world. Indeed the Sakuntala is a dramatization 
of the Pratyabhijna. The philosophy was so dear to Kalidasa that he 
had to write a drama to illustrate its truth and to popularize it 
during its days of inception. Such a popular demonstration of tire 
energetic philosophy of the Pratyabhijna was perhaps felt necessary 
by Kalidasa, in those days, as he wanted to save the country from the 
inroads of Buddhism, that had a weakening effect on the then 
Aryan society l64a . Kalidasa could not be a non-Kashmirian and 
a convert to that philosophy, for the philosophy was never 
known outside Kashmir until its popularization in later 
centuries by Somananda and Abhinavagupta. Moreover, the 
truth of the Pratyabhijna was with the poet thoughout his life. It 
was in his blood, as it were, for his works written in different periods 
of life from the earliest to the latest are full of its references. 

In the Malavikagni Mitra, Malavika is recognised as the princess 
of Vidarbha in the last act, and it is after this recognition only, which 
takes place after a fixed period of suffering (during the course of her non - 
recognition as princess by the King, though she is always before the 
King) that the marriage or her union with the king is made possible l8< . 
In the Meghaduta too the curso stands in the way of union of Yaksha 
and his Yakshi. The message of recognition sent through the Cloud 
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is a source of happiness, and union cannot take place unless 
the period of curse is over. 166 In the Vikrama-urvashi, the 
curse transforms Urvashi into a creeper — ‘Lata’, i.e ., the i Sakti 
4 Lata ? and recognition takes place by the aid of the 4 Sanga* 
maniya Maui ’ 167 . In the Kumara Sambhava it suits Kalidasa to 
describe how realization of Siva on the part of Parvati can take place 
through recognition. The joy of recognition is summed up in the 
line- TrgTf'ftrsr^rrr *T and Suffering or Becoming or the 

experience of creation, in keeping with the Pratyabhijna Philosophy, 

is not considered futile -jfei: Tftt* f% fwf 1(58 Parvati 

has gained her hold on Siva- -*RT mjOTiRrTfv even as 

Sakuntala has on Dushyanta (Sakuntala VII. 32;. 

This agrees very well with the tenet of the Pratyabhijna Philoso- 
phy ltt9 . These are all vivid references to ‘the philosophical’ curse, 
separation, recognition and realization, scattered throughout our poet’s 
works — all these ideas constantly revolving in his mind as they 
appear and reappear in all his writings, and find their full and 
decisive expression in the Sakuntala. The thought of Pratyabhijna 
that seems to have occupied his attention from the early days of his life 
has at last been given out in such a neat and perfect form of allegory 
in the Sakuntala, that the poet at this stage seems to have felt that 
he has so completely given out the message of the Pratyabhijna that 
he need not touch it any more in the last work or the Kaghuvansa. 
But it is still with him. The simile of TRnff as applied to Siva 
and Parvati in the Raghuvansa I, corresponds to the Pratyabhijna 
doctrine of or word and its meaning as identified with Siva 

and his Sakti 17 °. 

The poet’s own name — Kalidasa, may be a mere designation like 
the Vyasa Das of Kshemendra r a Kashmirian poet, only if it superseded 
his real name. If Kalidasa was a follower of the Pratyabhijna philo- 
sophy, and he had assumed that name as suggestive of his faith, we 
might easily account for the term ‘Dasa" in his name, in the 
Pratyabhijna sense of the word — for the Pratyabhijna philosophy 
calls upon its followers to approach it as Dasa — namely one 
on whom knowledge or joy is bestowed from Grod's abund- 
ance — and Kali is known to us as a famous name for Siva’s 
Sakti who is worshipped to this day under the title of 
Maha Kali or Bhadra Kali in Kashmir 171 , over one of whose famous 
temples is raised the mosque of ‘Hamadan’ by V aggressive Moha- 
mmedans of Kashmir. Thus the name Falidasu s\ ggests — as is also 
borne out by the behaviour of his heroes towards iheir heroines 1714 
that our poet was the follower of that form of Saiviem which recog- 
nised worship of Sakti along with that of Siva that is singularly Kash- 
mirian in character. 

Thus Kalidasa who propounded the philosophy of Kashmir in all 
his works and followed that form of Saivism that was prevalent in that 
country, appears to be a student in Kashmir from the very early 
days of his life and in all probability a native of Kashmir. 
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V, Argument from the Meghaduta. 

According to the established custom of Sanskrit writers every 
composition must have its ‘hero’. Now the question is, who is the 
real hero of the Meghaduta? Yallabha, the commentator on Kalidasa, 
points out that the poet expresses his personal feelings of vipralambha 
in the Meghaduta, and that an imaginary hero, Yaksha, is conceived in 
order to heighten the effect of the poem. The study of the Meghaduta 
will show that the personal feelings of the poet are expressed with such 
warmth and intimacy that they cannot but be the result of an 
incident in his own life 171 . The direction of home in the Meghaduta 
is significant, and as the feelings and sentiments in the Meghaduta 
represent the poet’s own state of mind at a particular time of his life, 
the home in the Himalayas represents the poet’s own home. Thus 
Kalidasa., who is noted for his suggestive style of writing, gives expres- 
sion when he is travelling abroad to his feelings regarding his home 
in the Himalayas, in the disguise of an imaginary Yakhsha. But 
why did Kalidasa adopt this device of an imaginary character in 
representing his personal state of mind ? Obviously because with- 
out the imaginary character of the hero and his home, the poem 
would have been too realistic and prosaic in its effect. With the 
imaginary hero that suggests the reality, the poem combines the two 
elements of the real and the ideal and avoids the dangerous extreme 
of an ideal that has no life and the absence of the ideal. Kalidasa has 
with great ability made this delicate adjustment of the real and the 
ideal in his poein. This happy device has given full scope to the 
idealizing tendencies of our poet and has added to the poem especially 
the Uttaramegha, a new sentimen tof surprise which it would not have 
otherwise gained. Wilson’s remark that the Uttaramegha is an ‘unniix- 
ed fable’ is wrong 173 . The uttaramegha, indeed, is a highly idealized 
description of the poet's own home that is as real as any other part 
of country on earth as we shall presently see.. It is natural that Kalidasa 
should not treat his affectionate home on the same realistic lines as he 
treated other countries, and merely narrate it as the rest of the poem 
where his interest was not so keen and actual. 

If it is pointed out that the imaginary Yaksha is sufficiently 
clothed with flesh and blood and fully answers our purpose of the 
ideal and the real combined in one person, and therefore the hero of 
the poem n^ed not be a historical reality and the home a geographical 
one ; still we haye to account for the poet’s 1 home-nick :’ condition of 
mind so fully revealed in the poem and also for the direction given to 
the Cloud, regarding the home in the Himalayas 174 . Indeed, it is diffih 
cult to account fqr the expression of warmth and feeling in the poem 
without relating to some actual incident in the poet’s life — especially 
mark No. 44 ( supra et seq.) of the Uttara-Meghaduta, in which the 
poet who is away from home, gets so eager and mad as to embrace 
the fragrant winds that chance to come from the Himalayas where his 
lady lives, hoping that they were touched by her at home and brought 
him the fragrant touch. Now, as regards the home in the 
Himalayas; it may be pointed out by our critics that it was 
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chosen because Yaksha was taken as an inhabitant of the 
north. Bat the question is, why was an inhabitant of the north 
chosen as a hero of the poem and not one of the south or the east 
or the west, unless the poet had some interest in the north? Again, how 
was Kalidasa able to hit on Yaksha as his chief and human character , 
for Yakshas do not figure so prominently and do not acquire a 
human figure in the hands of non-Kashmirian writers who know 
them only as demi-gods, and employ them only as minor characters 
- such as a messenger in the Kirata Arjuniya; and not as their 
chief character. 

Now, any student familiar with the history of Kashmir can tell us 
that Kalidasa draws on Kashmir for his chief and human character of 
Yaksha 175 . Yakshas are known as the inhabitants of Kashmir from 
ancient times. Numerous sites of their residence, such as the 
Yakshadara, the Yachhgrama, the abode of Yaksha at the site of the 
ancient Pravarapura and others, are scattered throughout Kashmir. 
Stories about the residence of Yakshas in rocks 175 and troubles 
due to them in the country, are equally well-known throughout 
the legendary lore of Kashmir. Yakshas are said to live witli their 
Yakshis in Kashmir, like ordinary human beings. They also retain 
their mysterious character as demi-gods, for with their chief, Kuvera, 
they are worshipped to this day eveiy year in Kashmir 
on the Push Badi Maras. Every child in Kashmir has his own 
tale of Yaksha or ‘Yachha Baba, to tell. Yaksha is also a popular 
family -name in Kashmir and if we had known on some authority that 
the use of Yaksha as a family-name could be extended back to the 
days of Kalidasa, we would have no hesitation in naming our poet 
Kalidasa Yaksha — modern Yaccha ; as the Kashmirian Bilhana, resident 
of khonmush, could be described after that popular family-name: hhon- 
wushshu. However, the character of Yaksha in the Meghaduta is dis- 
tinctly Kashmirian — he created some trouble at home, he was therefore 
driven out and separated from his Yakshi and bmnd in a rook by way 
of punishment. The Yaksha does not represent here a divine character 
which as we have already pointed out ho generally obtains at the hands 
of non-Kashmirian writers. Kalidasa could not pick up the typical 
Kashmirian Yaksha as his character unless he were a Kashmirian 
himself, and in picking up the Kashmirian character as the hero of his 
poem, Kalidasa suggests his own kinship with Kashmir and his 
home in the 1 happy valley of the Yakshas’ of Kashmir. Now 
the important question that deserves our attention is regard- 
ing the route adopted by the Cloud to reach 's destination 
at the Kailas* mountain. We shall presen -y see iha» the Kailasa 
mountain in the Meghaduta does not denote the fabulous Kailasa but 
the Kashmirian Kailasa or the Haramukuta mountain 1/6 , the famous 
residence of Siva in Kashmir. But if the destination of the Cloud is in 
Kashmir the question may be raised, why is not the Cloud sent up 
through the usual route for people to reach Kashmir, namely, through 
the Punjab? The answer to it is this, that Kalidasa was familiar 
with the geographical conditions of Kashmir. He knew that it was 
physically impossible for clouds to reach Kashmir that way on 
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account of the mountain-barriers of Kashmir 177 ; thus the Cloud was 
sent up via Kanaldial, a possible rout^ and a quicker route too for 
the Cloud to reach the Kashmirian Kailasa, whence it could, as usual, 
penetrate into the valley of Kashmir. There is another reason for 
adoption of the route by Kalidasa. The route that Kalidasa marks 
for the Cloud is, for half the distance, the same route as that adopted by 
Siva, according to the Kashmirian tradition in the Nilmat, as he 
starts from Benares on his Way to the Kashmirian Kailasa or the 
Haramukuta mountain 178 . Thus Siva on his way to the Kashmir- 
ian Kailasa or the Haramukuta mountain has to go across the Naimish 
forest, the Gangadvara, the Kurukshetra, the Visnupada, the Hansadvara, 
and the Uttara Manasa lake. Similarly we find that the Cloud, starting 
from Rama Giri in Central India on its way to the Kailasa has to 
pass through the Brahmavarta, the Kurukshetra, the Gangadvara, the 
Visnupada, the Hansadvara and the Manasa lake. Siva in the Nilmat 
before he finally settles on the Haramukuta mountain visits the Uttara 
manasa lake and recommends a bath in its waters to Nandi, similarly 
the Cloud in the Meghaduta is recommended a bath in the Manasa 
lake before it finally reaches Alaka, the home of the Yaksha. Siva 
with his attendants and their chief Nandi takes his residence on the 
Haramukuta, under the designation of Bhutcsvara,’ (which residence 
is described by Kalidasa as in the Kumara Sambhava, see 

pp. 8) : in the valley of the Kanaka Vahini (referred to by Kalidasa as 
Sak VII, see note 34) round the vicinity of the 
Vasistha Asiama (described by Kalidasa in the Raghuvansa,- vicinity of 
the Vasistha Asrama to the site of Bhuteshvara being denoted 
by the appearance of the Lion — an attendant of Siva as 
below which lies Alaka of the Meghaduta, which 
we shall presently identify 178a . Further similarity in the incidents 
of the two routes strengthens our belief that Kalidasa had 
the Kashmirian tradition of Siva’s journey to the Haramukuta in 
mind, when he laid down the way and incidents for the Cloud from 
Kurukshetra to the Kailasa which is another name for the Haramukuta 
the residence of Siva in Kashmir. The Cloud is advised to punish the 
Sarabhas if they get furious on its upward rise and transgress its way, 
before it reaches the Hansadvara, as in the Nilmat the Mundaprastha 
mountain was punished over its head by Siva, since it transgressed his 
way and grew in size every time Siva climbed up to reach the Hansa- 
dvara 1/9 . Again, the Cloud is asked to transform itself into steps to 
help Parvati to climb up the hill with Siva. The Kashmirian tradi- 
tion in the Nilmat is that Siva had to leave Parvati at the Pathishwara 
tirtlia on the Bharata Giri, as she could not climb up further with Siva, 
on the precipitate rocks of the Haramukuta mountain 189 . The Cloud 
thus finally reaches the Kailasa. The Kailasa is identified with the 
Haramukuta mountain, the residence of Siva in Kashmir, where accord- 
ing to the Kashmirian belief no human feet can tread. 181 The Manasa 
lake situated on the Kailasa is identified with the Manasa lake. in Kash- 
mir, on the Haramukuta or the Kailasa mountain. 182 Alaka is 
the ideal town of beauty with Kalidasa as it is his home in disguise 183 . 
Alaka of the Meghaduta cannot be the fabulous Alaka; it has 
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all the characteristics of ati ancient Kashmirian town 184 — lofty houses, 
gardens, springs bound with steps, and ridges where one could mount 
to have a glimpse of the town below. The description of the Kailasa 
is the description of the tlaraimikuta mountain with its summit par- 
celled as* it were, into various snowy peaks and its fabulous mines of 
Indra-niluka according to the popular Kashmirian tradition lw '\ The 
Manasa lake where the Cloud is asked to take* limpid water fragrant with 
golden lotuses, is already identified with the Haramukuta Manasa lake 
— also known as the Uttara Gfang.i; which is noted for its clear water 
and pink lotuses like the other ‘ Manas Bal ’ in Kashmir. Now the 
Meghaduta tells us that in the interior of the mountain-mass, known as 
the Kailasa, is situated Alaka, the town of ideal beauty with its lofty 
houses, on the banks of the Ganga. The Ganga here does not denote the 
Bhngirthi but the popular Kashmirian Ganga Sindhu, which is be- 
lieved by Kashmirian tradition to have its sources on the 
Haramukuta mountain, and which does actually How, as is pointed 
out in the Meghaduta, past the lower ridge of the Haramukuta 

mountain or the Kashmirian Kailasa 18ji . Alaka, the town of ideal 
beauty is the home of Kalidasa himself or the Yaksha in disguise. In 
this town Yakshas are said to live with their wives whose sporting 
glances have a potency to attract men even without the aid of Kama. 
This is how the poet gives expression to his conjugal lore at home 
as against the love based on mere familiarity— out at Dasapura. 
This will rebut the argument of M. Mv Harprasad Shastri who cites 
the familiar glances of the women of Dasapura as a proof in support of 
his theory that Kalidasa was a native of Dasapura. 186 It is further 
pointed out in the Meghaduta that the home of Yaksha situated, at 
some distance from the home of Kuvera — which might denote a temple 
of Kuvera in Kashmir, as Kuvera Bhawan does in the Vikrama urvasi; 
can be spotted by its lofty arches bearing the shape of Indra's rain- 
bow 186a . Lofty Toranas bearing the shape of the rainbow may be 
described as the lofty trefoiled archways (with the prominent upper-arch 
closely resembling the rainbow) so characteristic of the style of ancient 
buildings in Kashmir. 187 Kalidasa could not have mentioned that 
characteristic style of Kashmir and applied it to the town of his 
ideal beauty without having a liking for it either on grounds of 
architecture itself or on some personal grounds. Thus Kalidasa must 
either be a visitor or a native of Kashmir. But as Alaka the town of 
ideal beauty is described by Kalidasa as the home of Yaksha his 
own character in disguise, and as the town is placed in the country 
in the Himalayas where the style of architecture i 'dually in vogue, 
the presumption is that exact reference ti f hat par. ’cular style of 
architecture comes from our poet because he himself belongs to that 
part of the country and is so familiar with it at his home in Kashmir. 

In the Meghaduta uttara 10, special reference is made to a L cdpi > or 
spring in the town, bound with steps, which cdpl is said to be situated 
at the foot of a hill which gives a view of the whole town. Now 
Bilhana, the Kashmirian poet, tells us that the : cap is ’ are scattered 
throughout Kashmir — they are so characteristic of the Kashmirian 
towns. 188 Again, in his highly suggestive style Kalidasa reeords that 
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the house of Yaksha could be spotted by marks of the sankha and the 
padma on its doorways; similarly, Kalhana, in his Kaja Tarangini, 
brings out a compa.ison between Alaka^ and Kashmir and point out 
that Kashmir is chiefly marked by its two lakes, the sankha and the 
padma m \ the only difference between the description of Kashmir as 
compared with Alaka by Kalhana and the description of Alaka (as 
applied to Kashmir) by Kalidasa appears to be that of a simile and 
a metaphor only. 

Now it makes clear to us that the description of the route of the 
Cloud in the Himalayas and of the home of Yaksha in that region is 
not fabulous or unreal but is a highly idealized description of the real 
sites which can be identified in Kashmir along the marks that give a 
strong indication that the home of Kalidasa was in Kashmir. Thus in 
accordance with the Meghaduta the native city of Kalidasa Yaksha 
in Kashmir must fulfil the following conditions 190 ; — 

(1) It must be situated in the valley below the Kashmirian 

‘Kailasa’ or the Harmukh mountain, on the bank of the 
Ganga, not far away from the residence of Siva and of his 
friend Kuvera. (Vide Meghaduta: — town, below Kailasa 
on the Ganga’s bank fid, vicinity of Siva’s residence U-10; 
Dhanapati fjrihdd might denote a temple of Kuvera 
U-12. Kuvera B ha wan also mentioned in Y-U, numerous 
in Kashmir-see note 48.) 

(2) It must contain a spring or va pi bound with steps, at the 

foot of a hill which gives a general view of the city. 
(Vide Meghaduta U-13, 14,) 

(3) It must be a flourishing town and contain lofty houses in 

the past, and in this sense it must be of some historical 
importance. (Meghaduta U-12.,) 

All the above conditions are fulfilled by the ancient town of 
Mayagrama 191 —modern Manigam, which is situated below, in the lap of 
the Haramukuta mountain as it were— TOtcruiib towards the upper valley 
of the popular Sindh Ganga on its Very banks in Kashmir. Mayagrama has 
also in its neighbourhood a hill which gives a view of' the whole city, at 
the foot of which exists, even to this day, an ancient tank constructed with 
stones, which is filled with the wafers of a beautiful spring held sacred by 
the neighbouring people. Mounds containing big boulders, giving 
indications of an ancient temple are still noted in the vicinity of the 
town past the ancient road running up the valley: it may be a 
Kuvera’s temple. The town is situated not far below the Vasistha 
As ram a close upon the Bhuteshmra the famous residence of >Siva noted 
in Meghaduta U-10, which Kalidasa has also described in the Kumara 
bambhava. Marks of lofty houses are now obliterated, for these 
constructions were of wood in ancient Kashmir, but the ancient name, 
Mayagrama, suggests that the town was noted for its architecture, 
for ‘Maya’ in our legendary history, 193 is reputed as a great architect. 
Yakshas are described as the residents of the town in the Meghaduta 
and the Yakshas too are known as great architects in Kashmir. 192 
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The town is recorded to have played some historical part in the 
later history of Kashmir and as it is not far removed from the his- 
torical Hiranyapura, it -may depend for its flourishing condition in still 
earlier times on that ancient capital of Kashmir. 192 * It is noted for its 
fertile area which yielded large revenues to the state in ancient times. 
Mayagrama is noted even to this day for its numerous beautiful rice- 
fields. 

We have already explained that the poet who so frequently refers 
to the rice-fields and shows his great familiarity with the crop of 
rice in its growth at various stages, must have watched with affection 
the rice-fields which have such a hold upon his imagination as to 
appear so frequently even in his similes and metaphors, and studied 
them carefully from the days of his infancy in the skirts of the city 
in which he was born. Mayagrama-Afanj^am may thus be noted as the 
home of Kalidasa in Kashmir. 

Alaka the home of Yaksha in the Meghaduta is situated in the 
lap — T3ZQW of the Kailasa mountain noted for its Manasa lake, on the 
bank of the Gang:i, in the vicinity of Sica’s residence and the temple of 
Kuvera, round a hill which gives a view of the city and has a spring 
bound with steps at its foot. The town is noted for its lofty houses 
with their high rainbow arches. The topography of the town and its 
description best agrees with Mayagrama or modern Manigam which 
may be said to be situated in the Jap of the Kashmirian Kailasa, name- 
ly the Haramukuta Mountain noted for its Uttarmanasa or the Hara- 
mukuta— Ganga lake; on the banks of the Hindh or the Kash- 
mirian Ganga, in the vicinity of a temple whose huge relics 
are still noted there, close upon the residence of Siva Bhutesh, round the 
spurs of the hill named 4 Mohand marg ’ which gives a view of the city 
and has a spring bound with steps named Vatasan Nag a at its foot. 
The town Mayagrama — as the term Maya after which it is named 
suggests, and as any residence of Yakshas the great builders in Kash- 
mir may be supposed to be, and as is also borne out by its history 
and locality between the famous Tirthas of Bhutesh and the Vasistha 
Asrama on the one hand and the histo)ical Hiranyapura on the other 
and some ancient huge relics of stone around it — must have 
been in the past a magnificent place full of lofty houses — so characteristic 
of ancient Kashmir; which being mostly of wooden construction in 
the Valley no longer survive. The trefoiled archways with their 
lofty pediments so characteristic of ancient Kashmirian architecture are 
poetically described by Kalidasa — with the prominent upper arch* in 
mind the lower wings of which did not appear i, Mng at a distance 
from which the cloud was expected to see — as the lofty Yoranas with high 
rainbow arches. Alaka is described in the Meghaduta as a flourishing 
town so is Mayagrama noted in history even as late as the eleventn 
Century A.JD. — in earlier times it seems to have drawn its importance 
not only from the neighbouring capital of Kashmir namely Hiranya- 
pura — which figures in the Vikrama Urvasi and which like Maya- 
Igrama is now a ruined village; but also from the fact that it draws 
[visitors from all parts of Kashmir on their way to pilgrimage to the 
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neighbouring sites of Siva Bhutesh. The inhabitants of Aiaka are said to 
enjoy music, taste wine distilled from flowers, and make themslves 
merry in company with their wives who are noted for their matchless and 
effective sidelong glances (for in that town Cupid is in constant terror of the 
neighbouring Siva —Ehuteoh) and who are said to adorn themselves with 
flowers and flowers only— which we know grow so abundantly in Kashmir, 
the noted valley of flowers, where wine was not prohibited and 
where fine-arts were in a flourishing condition in ancient times. 
Indeed, the whole description of Aiaka resembles closely tJae real 
description of Kashmir and its towns furnished by the well- 
known poet of Kashmir, Bilhana 193 . Thus Mayagrama — Manigam in 
Kashmir is the ideal Aiaka of Kalidasa who is disguised as Yaksha 
in the Meghadufa. This fixes the home of Kalidasa in Kashmir. 

Having, thus fixed the home of Kalidasa in Kashmir in the light 
of passages culled from his works we shall now briefly describe 
the course of his peregrinations outside Kashmir. 

It is admitted on all hands that the Ritusamhar is the first work 
of our poet. The Ritusamhar gives an impression that the poem 
was written when the poet was away from home and that he had 
left his home during the days of his youth. Kalidasa addresses the 
poem to his beloved 194 — ZVb/e, obviously his own wife whose praise is 
immortalized in his later work, the Meghaduta. In the Ritusamhar the 
poet frequently refers to the pangs of the separation of husbands who 
are away from home, with extraordinary warmth and feeling and in that 
connection never forgets the condition of their wives at home, 195 The 
whole description is marked with such fervour and is so full of personal 
touches that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Kalidasa himself 
was the traveller and th ePriye 1 or the lady at-home his own wife. 106 His 
blessings for the full enjoyment of the delights of seasons to those who are 
at home presumably in company with their wives, are always touching. 197 
Ritu Samhara (1.10) clearly suggests that Kalidasa hails from the cold 
country and that he was unaccustomed to' the hot-wind, the dusty sky, and 
the heat of the plains which he met for the first time and which he was 
unable to endure all the more because he was already heated with the 
fire of separation from his wife. 198 Ritu Samhara ( VI 27) betrays the deep 
sense of regret and laments the lot of a traveller with such a deep 
anguish and disproportionate sorrowfulness that it cannot but reflect 
the poet’s own state of mind. 199 It appears that Kalidasa did not 
meet his wife till after he had composed the Meghaduta where the 
Yaksha’s separation from his wife is described as his (M,D.U. 31) 

and where the hope is held out of meeting her again after four 
months. Again, we notice that excellences of the beautiful ladies 
ijiat are described as .lying scattered in various beautiful objects 
in the Ritu Samhara (III 17T8‘25) are all summed up in the Meghaduta 
(uttara, v. 41) and applied to the wife of Yaksha or our 
poet’s own wife 200 . Thus the Meghaduta represents a con- 
tinuity of sentiment and thought with the Ritusamhar,' they must have 
been composed outside his home in Kashmir. Malavikagnimitra, how- 
ever, has to be placed between these two works for Kalidasa had no 
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reputation of a standard work to support him when he staged the 
drama 201 . 

Now, the Ritu Samhara (II. 8, 27) suggests that Kalidasa was living 
somewhere on the Vindhya hills when he composed the poem; hut- they 
cannot be his home for the poet is not accustomed to their hot climate, 
against which he makes a real complaint. 302 The Malavikagnimitra 
further suggests a closer familiarity with Yidisha on the north of the 
Yindhyas and the Yidarbha on their south. 203 His next work, the Megha- 
duta, was composed in the vicinity of the Yidarbha, on the Bamgiri 
hills, to the north of Nagpur — xT^fWbr?^. The geographical data 
supplied by the Meghaduta suggests that Kalidasa had by that time 
made himself familiar not only with the Central Provinces and 
Central India but also with the United Provinces, Surely Kalidasa 
must have visited these places on his way from Kashmir to 
Central India — he did not drop on the Vindhyas from the Himalayas ! 
He seems to have adopted the same route for coming out from 
Kashmir as was adopted by ftaghu for entering Kashmir 204 . From 
Mayagrama, across MuzafFarabad, near the meeting-place of the Yitasta 
with the Kishen Ganga or the ‘Sindhu’ on the banks of which the 
armies of Raghu had halted, he entered the North-West country, 
the Hazara district, and visited the Indus valley which is already 
referred to in the Malavikagnimitra. 205 By way of the Punjab which 
finds little reference in his works— where he probably did not halt on 
account of its unsettled condition due to its Hun-occupation, he seems 
to have visited such sacred Tirthas as Kanakhal, Kurukshetra and 
Muttra which find their reference in the Meghaduta, and passed on to 
Bengal whose winter-crop of rice is mentioned in his first work, 
the Kitu samhara V, before he took a turn for Central India and 
finally settled on the Vindhya hills where he composed his 
Meghaduta. The Meghaduta further suggests that Kalidasa had 
halted for some time at Dasapura and lived longer at Ujjain which is 
described with greater familiarity of detail. In recommending these 
places to his Cloud-messanger Kalidasa repeats his own experience 
when he visted them.- At Dasapura Kalidasa like his messenger 
Cloud was made a target of the curious and lovely glances of its 
Women; for the line—' D. 49,) may very 
well suggest curiosity on the part of the women of Dasapura at the 
sight of Kalidasa who came fresh from the distant land of Kashmir, 
and signify that Kalidasa was a mere stranger and not a native of 
Dasapura where he was noted by women with a lovely curiosity for his 
fair and handsome figure which Kashmiris are ge rally said to possess. 
At Ujjain too Kalidasa directs the Cloud to make used’ familiar with the 
fickle glances of its women (M.D. 27.) But 

it may appear rather strange that in his description of the beautiful 
women of Alaka, Kalidasa makes no request to the Cloud that it 
should make itself familiar with the sporting glances of its women 
for which they were speeially noted (M. D. U. 10) The contrast is 
significant. It signifies that at both these places viz., Ujjain and 
Dasapura, Kalidasa looks with the eyes of a stranger only which is not 
the case with his own home at Alaka or ‘Mayagrama’. Kalidasa narrates 
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his own experience as a visitor to Ujjain when he reminds 
the Cloud— who is also to visit Ujjain, how the people of Ujjain 
take delight in narrating to those* who visit it, the stories of 
Udayana and YSsavadatta-ijTtm^^^w^flf^^T^^T^ (M.D.30.) Indeed, 
Ujjain with its f amp us Mahakala temple must have attracted visitors 
from Kashmir in ancient times 206 . The RajaTarangini connects 
Ujjain with Kashmir, as a centre of great political activity 207 , 
Ujjain occupies a place in the old fairytales of Kashmir 
as recorded in the Katha Sarit Sagar. 208 It must have been a flourishing 
town when Kalidasa adopted it as his place of residence, and 
left Kashmir which, during the days of its ITun-occupation, was 
not a strong and beneficent political power to retain a mighty genius 
like himself. Besides this, examples of the exodus of the Kashmirian 
poets to India proper are known to us in all periods of Indian 
historv 209 , Bflhana, the Kashmirian who lived at Kalyan, travelled 
round the whole country 210 , Kalidasa also was one of these travel- 
ling geninses. No doubt lie stayed* at Ujjain much longer but Ujjain 
was by no means his permanent place of residence nor did it offer 
him any permanent patronage. Kalidasa was too free a soul to live 
under patronage of this king or that king. Like many other favour- 
ites of Sarasvati, Kalidasa was also subjected to the frowns of Lakshmi, 
Thus in the Vikrama Urvasi he specially prays for the union of Lakshmi 
and Saraswati, and in the Raghuvansa (VI, 29) it is pointed out, tha^t 
such a union of Lakshmi and Saraswati, or wealth and learning, was 
attained in the country of Anga or modern Bhagalpura 211 . It may 
be that that prayer of Kalidasa was granted in that country, and 
that the Vikrama Urvasi which shows the poePs further acquaintance 
with Kashi and Prayaga, was composed or rewarded for its composi- 
tion in that country. The Vikrama Urvasi appears to have followed 
the composition of the Meghaduta for it may denote that 
Kalidasa had met his wife at last and this time had brought her 
with him to India proper, even as Vikrama had brought his 
Urvasi (from round Hiranyapura modern Banyl in Kashmir 21 ]a ) 
with him. It is likely that the theme of the Vikrama Urvasi was 
chosen by the poet as it represented his own state of life at fhat time. 
The poet first lived in company with his wife like Vikrama but like 
Vikrama, under the influence of a curse, he was separated from his 
wife-asis fully borne out by the Ritusamhara and the Meghaduta; like 
Vikrama again he was reunited with his family. But when Kalidasa 
began to live with his family, his wants naturally increased, and he 
seems to have migrated with his family to the Anga country, noted 
for the union of Lakshmi and Saraswati, where all his needs were satis- 
fied. It was at some such place and time as this that when Kalidasa 
was free from all wordly anxieties that he composed that perfect 
gem of poetry, namely the-Kumara Sambhava. The Kumara Sambhava 
marks an epoch in the life of the poet, when he met his wife at last to 
whom he was singularly devoted, after her long suffering due to his 
absence from Kashmir. It represents a ohang£ that had come on our 
poet regarding his views on human love. Love was so far a passion with 
him. He has learnt now, possibly from his wife, that the proof of 
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■ love lies not in the physical charms but in ones ability to suffer. Thus 
. he finds a suitable theme to express his changed views in the marriage 
of Parvati with Siva, after the severe test of her hard spiritual penances 
The Kumara Sambhava also gives our poet an opportunity to describe 
the beauties of the Himalayas in the north which he remembers so 
1 affectionately when he is living far away from them in the south. Thus 
he fondly recalls to his mind-^l^TOt fnjm ! 

Having given a moral and spiritual purpose to love in the Kumara Sam- 
bhava, the poet now offers its philosophical explanation in the Sakuntala, 
and minutely works out a philosophy of life on the lines of the Pratya- 
bhijna — scanty references to which are scattered throughout his earlier 
works — as learnt from the Saiva Agamas during the days of his student- 
ship in Kashmir. His fatherly interest in Sakuntala and his concluding 
prayer in the drama ^pnnj. .Tpnrr..) show that Kalidasa at the 

time of writing the drama was well-advanced in age. 212 In the Raghu- 
vansa we note that the King of Anupas is remembered for his reverential 
regard for men well- versed in the Agamas. The King of Anupas is des- 
cribed as (Raghuvansa VI. 41). It appears that Kalidasa who 

was now well-advanced in age and learning 'WT*r^s:) was received with 
great honour in the country of Anupas (modern Mliow in-Malawa) where 
he was much revered for his expert knowledge and the authority of the 
Agamas - which if belonging to the Pratyabhijnaas we have pointed out 
on page 28; were learnt by Kalidasa in Kashmir 213 *. It is possible that 
it was in this country that Kalidasa composed Sakuntala which in a 
disguised form is a treatise on the Agama philosophy of Kashmir. 

The last work, viz., the Raghuvansa that was left incomplete, and 
that supplies us with abundant geographical material was possibly 
composed at Magadha, probably a great political power in the days of 
Kalidasa, whose king is given the first rank among the important kings 
recognised at the Swayamvara of Indumati 213 . 

The favourite places of residence of Kalidasa outside Kashmir 
appear to have been Magadha, Anga, Avanti, Anupa, Saurasena, 
and Nagpur, whose kings receive a graceful mention at the Swayam- 
vara of Indumati and none of whom is said to have been defeated at 
the hand of Raghu. But the countries of Kamarupa and 
Bengal are mentioned only to be defeated by Raghu 213a . The 
king of Kamarupa trembled on hearing of the approach of 
Raghu to his country and the king of Bengal was easily de- 
feated and re-installed after having been deposed by him. Bengal 
received no more attention than its cultivation of Kalama rice and 
the summary reference to it is not at all entertait ■ ;. Hilly Assam 
(Kama rupa) or Bengal therefore cannot ’ • the In me of Kalidasa. 
Kalidasa visited the south too. Mention of r ountrics in the south 
also supplies us with information of characteristic details of that part of 
India — such as the sandal woods, the pepper forests, cardamom creepers, 
the Tamala and the date trees and the Kerala women too. But as 
we have already pointed out, such passing references to characteristic 
details of a country cannot alone finally settle the home of Kalidasa 
in a particular part of the country. Sarayu is also noted, with its 
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and its flowers ? Indeed, the whole land of Kashmir is so dear to him — 

^^F5f*nrpnrn£tfor, 

its people so great — -^TOTfS^ft bt^t — that Kashmir can not but 

be considered as the home, the sweet home, of Kalidasa. 

We also note that special arts and industries of Kashmir 
are mentioned in Kalidasa. References to the Kashmirian style 
of architecture in a tone of admiration and to or the 

‘leaf of wool’ — some ancient design of ‘shawl,’ the special 
industry of Kashmir, are found in his works. 

But the home of Kalidasa should not only be the home of natural 
beauty and of such technical and industrial arts denoted by Kalidasa, 
it should also be a great seat of learning, especially noted for its 
dramatic art, medicine, Jyotish-shastra and the Agama shastras, whose 
knowledge is fully revealed in the works of Kalidasa. We know 
that Kashmir in ancient India was regarded as the home of Saraswati 
^r) and was noted for all these arts and sciences known to 
Kalidasa. 215 

Now the question may be raised that if Kalidasa was a 
Kashmiri why did not Kalhana, the author of the Raja Tarangini, 
mention him in his history of Kashmir, why is there no such tradition 
about him in Kashmir? Our answer is why should Kalhana mention 
Kalidasa at all? Kalidasa did not play the least part in the political 
history of Kashmir. His literary career began and ended outside 
Kashmir, though all his learning was derived from Kashmir, which, 
as we have mentioned above, was an important seat of learning in 
ancient India. But like some of the modern and ancient Kashmiris 
Kalidasa left his home in Kashmir for good by sheer necessity or spirit 
of enterprize and won his fame outside Kashmir. No historian of Kashmir 
would care to mention these outside names in the proper history of 
Kashmir unless they were in some way related to events in the 
history of Kashmir. Kalidasa, therefore, has no place in the proper 
history of Kashmir. Moreover, Kalhana’s chronicle, before the Karkota 
dynasty, is so scrappy and inaccurate that one cannot expect from 
him any correct and detailed information of that ancient period. 316 
We believe that Kalidasa left his home during the unsettled days of the 
Hun-occupation in Kashmir. Kalidasa in the (Raghuvansa IV) makes an 
allusion to the Huns in the north, regions of Kuvcra, in the land 
of saffron, which could not mean any country other than Kashmir. This 
exact location of Huns in the saffron-country in the north cannot be 
based on a vague aud indefinite reference to the Huns in the SabhaParva 
of the Mahabharata as is suggested by Mr. Nandargikar in his intro- 
duction of the Raghuvansa. It appears to be actual and historical. 

In this connection the Mandasore stone- pillar inscription of 
Yasodharman, of about 532 A.D., comes to our aid. It mentions the 
Huns as a terror in India in 532 A.D., — WT^TT |rwfetn^T 

sfaeT (Verse 4, line 2) ; that is about the time when in our opinion 
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Kalidasa flourished. Again verse £ of the same inscription describes 
Mihirakula as defeated by Yasodharman: — 

fairer Tmf?r»5^i^rT ^warfare - s $ v*t 

^turf^' *?Tsg«m n 

This Mihirakula can be no other than that terrible Hun ruler 
of Kashmir in the Himalayas , who, as described in the above verse, is also 
known to us on the authority of the Raja Tarangini as a worshipper 
of Siva in Kashmir (R.T.I. 306). Indeed, the conquests of Raghu in the 
Raghuvansa (IV.) seem to have been suggested to the mind of Kalidasa 
by the conquests of Yasodharman which as described in verse 5 
of the same inscription correspond in their boundary-limits with 
those of Raghu in the Raghuvansa. ?r<preiF£*fr<me»rT^T 

ifa^rr-TT^: i s-tv* 

: instfunmfif: ’crrcsitwfai JjfaHTJiT: U This makes 

Kalidasa a contemporary of Yasodharman. However, the saffron-coun- 
try with its Hun rulers, as pointed out above is Kashmir and not any 
other saffon-producing country such as Bulkh which is not so popular 
among Indian writers as Kashmir is for its production of nice 
saffron 216a . In our literary traditions, the country suggested by the name 
saffron is always Kashmir*- Moreover, the ascent of Raghu to the 

high peaks of the IJimalayan mountains in the Raghuvansa (IV. 71; could 
only be understood by camping Raghu below the higher altitudes of 
he Himalayas, somewhere at Mnzaffarabad in Kashmir rather than 
on the higher stations of Bulkh, which cannot be said to be situated 
on the bank of the Sindhu either 216 b (IV. 67, 68). Thus in our opinion 
Kalidasa left his home in Kashmir during the days of its foreign 
domination by the Huns and sought new lands for the display 
of his genius after the manner of several other Kashmirian writers. 

The absence of literary tradition about the home of Kalidasa in 
Kashmir may further be understood when we realize that ancient 
iterary tradition in Kashmir is cut off owing to a long gap in the 
listory of Kashmir that is so full of horrid tales of Muslim 
oersecution and tyranny in that ‘happy valley. 5 - 17 It may be that the tra- 
lition was living in the days of Bilhana, who could not have described 
lis country as the birth-place of saffrc/n and of poetry , unless he had 
mown that Kalidasa, the greatest Sanskrit poet, ^Tf^T^r;) was 

native of Kashmir. 218 It may be that on sor~° future date some 
fresh works of our poet may be discovered — for a genius like that of 
Talidasa might easily have composed more than seven works; and that 
some old birch-bark in some dark corner of the country may throw 
lore light on the subject. But in the meantime let us satisfy our- 
elves with the proofs that are with U3 and make the best use of them 
ve can. 

We have already shewn that Kalidasa was a great traveller, 
le has given us an account of the most salient features of every 
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part of the country he visited, but against these passing references we 
meet with an overwhelming description of^the Kashmirian Himalayas 
(especially note the Ilaramukuta mountain in Kashmir, which, of all 
other mountains, Kalidasa is asking the Cloud to enjoy, as he 

might have done during the days of his early youth in Kashmir) 

in his works with affectionate touches which can not be accounted 
for except on the supposition that Kalidasa was connected in 

some closer way 'with the Kashmirian mountains than with any other 
mountain he had visited and described, such as , the Mahendra, 
the Sahayya, the Malaya, and the Vindhyas. We have already stated 
that the genius of Kalidasa bore the stamp of the Himalayas. It 
appears to be the product of the Himalayas, even as the genius of 
Bhavabhuti is the product of the Vindhyas. So strong is the 

affinity between the soul of Kalidasa and the Himalayas, so 

strong are the ties of natural environment of the Himalayas 
where the poet was brought up, that though living on the 
Vindhyas he was always dreaming of the Himalayas and his 

sweet home in the Himalayas. We have seen that all the 
descriptions of the Himalayas fit in more closely with the scenes in 

Kashmir. We have also noted the identification of local sites in 

Kashmir and pointed out that his works reveal knowledge of social 
customs, legendary lore, political conditions and geographical names 
of local importance peculiar to Kashmir only, and that they reveal that 
knowledge not after the casual manner of a borrower or a visitor but 
in a full and exhaustive manner like a native of Kashmir with home- 
like affection for that country. On his own authority, Kalidasa may not 
be considered an outside visitor to Kashmir, which country he 
believes is not generally visited by outsiders of their own accord : — 

^ Tj^mcTWprr (Sak. VII) We have also noted that Kali- 

dasa professes the religion and philosophy in his works that is distinctly 
Kashmirian in its tone and character. Further, his Meghaduta gives us 
a strong indication that leaves no doubt in our mind that Kashmir was 
the home of Kalidasa where he had received not only his birth hut also 
his learning and character which are so fully revealed in his writings 
composed during the course of his peregrinations outside Kashmir, 
and where again he was married to a fortunate lady who had 
such an abiding influence on his character and his philosophy 
of life. 

Thus the argument of the Kitu Samhara is the argument of the 
poet’s migration for the first time from his home in the cold country to 
the tropical plains below: -Bengal or Malawa or the country round the 
Vindhya range, to the heat of which our poet is so unaccustomed. (R.S. 
I. 10) The feeling for home lias quickly stolen in the heart of Kalidasa 
as he is out at Rama Giri where he is bound to stay for some unavoid- 
able reasons. Thus the Meghaduta is conceived. The argument of the 
Meghaduta is the argument of our poet’s love for his home in the 
Himalayas or the cold country of Kashmir. The argument of the 
Kumara Sambhava is the argument of refreshing the happy memories 
of the Himalayas on the part of our poet, from which he has been 
detached for so long ; that also points to Kashmir. The argument of 
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Sakuntala is the argument of oUr poet’s personal religion and philo- 
sophy and that again points to Kashmir as his home. 

Again, the argument of all his works taken together is the argument 
of the Kashmirian philosophy of Pratyabhijna, or recognition as the source 
of Union — whether it is the Malavikagmimitra with its Siddhadesha , 
or tie* Meghaduta with its Abhijmnd Vdda , or the Vikrama IJrvasi 
with its Sangamaniya mani , or the Kumara 4 Sambhava with its 
Bhdritika-mwm-manah , or the Sakuntala with its Abhijnana Abharanam. 
The argument of the Pratyabhijna philosophy, not known outside 
Kashmir in the days of Kalidasa but well-known to the Kashmirian 
trad 1 1 ion of the Nilmat in those early centuries, is. the argument of 
our poet’s home in Kashmir, 

Now those of our friends who do not agree with the present theory 
have to prove that the disproportionately detailed and frequent 
descriptions of the scenes and sites of the Himalayas that have made 
their home in the imagination of Kalidasa, together with 
various descriptions of Kashmir in the Himalayas that are frequently 
met with in his works have nothing to do with his home in Kashmir; 
they are merely due to the genius of Kalidasa and that any genius out- 
side Kashmir could offer such descriptions. Bub can they tell us of a 
single genius outside Kashmir who has painted for us such a variety of 
graphic pictures of the Himalayas and made such affectionate and 
home-like references to Kashmir as Kalidasa has? Surely not. Yet they 
did not mean that Kalidasa was the only poetic genius that India, 
outside Kashmir, has produced ; they did not mean either that 
Kalidasa was the only Indian poet who ever visited the Himalayas. 

Again, they will also be required to shew in the works- of the 
Sanskrit writers not belonging to Kashmir, such ‘unconscious’ 
allusions to Kashmir that burst out even in similes and metaphors, and 
such direct references to ‘ unimportant ’ places and local legends and 
customs in Kashmir as appear in the works of Kalidasa, 

They will also be required to prove the existence of the 
Pratyabhijna philosophy of Kashmir in the works of Sanskrit writers 
outside Kashmir, as early as the days of Kalidasa ; and finally they 
will be called upon to prove such a keen and personal interest in the 
Himalayas among the Sanskrit writers not belonging to Kashmir, as 
to locate the home of their hero in the Himalayas, who sh< l represent 
their own state of mind — Vipralambha. 

Again our friends who do not agree with this theory of the home 
of Kalidasa in Kashmir have to prove that the Meghaduta does not repre- 
sent the poet’s personal feelings for home, that the direction of home 
in the Himalayas was insignificant, that the poet’s style is ill no way 
suggestive of his home-sick condition of mind, that the character of 
Yaksha is not Kashmirian, that the route of the Cloud to the Kailasa 
mountain, with its incidents , has no correspondence with the route, 
and incidents of Siva’s journey to the Kashmirian Kailasa or the 
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Haramukuta mountain, and if any it is mere accidental and not based 
on the Nilmat tradition of Kashmir, that the description of Aloha 
with its lofty houses with rainbow arches does not apply to a Kashmir 
ian town or the style of architecture with trefoiled arches on 
lofty pediments in Kashmir, and that finally the topography of 
Alaka is not the same as that of the Mayagrama— Manigam in 
Kashmir. They have also to prove that the connection between the 
Sakuntala and the Pratyabhijna Philosophy of Kashmir was gratui- 
tous, or that Kalidasa did not represent the Pratyabhijna or the monis- 
tic form of Saivism, or that the Pratyabhijna type of the monistic 
Saivism existed even outside Kashmir during the days of Kalidasa, or 
that Kalidasa borrowed it in one of his works only. They have 
also to prove that the Vasistha Asrama in the Kaghuvansa is not identi- 
cal with the Vasistha Asrama in Kashmir or that the Kashmirian Vasistha 
Asrama was so popular as to have attracted the attention of writers 
outside Kashmir; they will also be required to account for such familiar 
and frequent allusions to local sites in Kashmir as are made by Kalidasa 
or to disprove the identification of the sites such as the Vasistha 
Asrama, the Soma Tirtha, the Apsaras Tirtha, the Sachi Tirtha close 
upon the Sakra Tirtha, the Brahma Sara, etc. They have to explain 
why of all other mountains in India, the one Haramukuta of 
Kashmir, with its golden waters (Kanaka-rasa), the Manasa lake, the 
Brahma Sara, the Apsaras Tirtha, Bhutesh and the adjoining Vasistha 
Asrama, alone figures so prominently in all works of Kalidasa — why the 
Kail as n of the Meghaduta, the Himadriprastha of the Kumara Sambhava, 
and the Hemakuta of the Sakuntala always denote the same mountain, 
Haramukuta in Kashmir. Taking for granted that all these 
sites were well-known outside Kashmir and they could easily 
be described by non* Kashmirian writers, question will be raised why 
does Kalidasa lead us in such 1 unconscious ’ and familiar manner to 
sites in Kashmir only ; why does he show his greatest regard for 
Kashyapa fthe founder of Kashmir) and not for Vasistha or Valmiki 
either, and why is he so sweet on Kashmir ? They will also be 
called upon to account for the use of the terms Ganga and Sindhu, 
by Kalidasa in their Kashmirian sense ; and finally to refute our identi- 
fication of Nikumbha witli the Nikumbha of Kashmir; and if they 
are the supporters of the Bengal or the Malawa theory they will be 
required to fit in all these arguments in favour of either 
country and illustrate the five proofs that we have advanced in the 
light of their theories. As far as our knowledge goes, none of these 
proofs can apply either to Bengal or to Malawa or to any other part of 
India except Kashmir. We have already stated that the description of 
Bengal in Kalidasa is so meagre and devoid of any attraction and that 
the description of Malawa especially. Ujjain — though a little more detailed, 
in one of his works, can be accounted for by assuming Ujjain to be 
our poet’s place of temporary residence only. The associations of 
neither of the countries or of any other part of India appear 
in similes and metaphors in his works with so much frequency as 
those of Kashmir, whose topography, natural scenery, mountains, lakes 
golden lotuses, saffron, birch, icy waters, lofty houses, characteristic 
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arches, Teaf of wool’ the ‘Patrorna’ or the Kashmirian 1 Panbur ’ — 
without which no Kashmiri girl — like Malavika, can be married; as the 
emblem of a bride’s marriage-garment, Yakshas, Nagas, Nikumbha of 
the famous legend, Tirthas, Asramas, customs, religion and philosophy: 
all appear and reappear in Kalidasa. 

In as much as none of the five proofs we have enumerated 
apply to Malawa or to Bengal or to any other part of India 

than Kashmir, and as they apply with full force to Kashmir 
our argument in favour of Kashmir as the birth-place of Kalidasa 
remains as strong as ever. On the strength of our arguments 

therefore, based as they are on the cumulative evidence already 
supplied, we come to the final and definite conclusion that the birth- 
place of Kalidasa was in Kashmir, and since the poet deals so much 
with the scenes and sites of that part of the valley in Kashfnir that is 
watered by the Kashmirian Gfanga or the Sindh and guarded 
by the Haramukuta mountain, his home may be located in 
the Sindh valley in northern Kashmir 219 . And in the light 

of the description of the Yaksha’s home in Kashmir we may 

infer that Mayagrarma, modern Manigam on the bank of the 
Ganga, in the vicinity of the Vasishta Asrama or the neighbourhood 
of Siva Bliutesh, in th elap of the Harmukh mountain, has the hon- 
our of being the birth-place of our poet — Pandit Kalidasa Yaccha , of 
immortal fame and glory. Indeed the finest flower that India could 
offer to humanity comes from the Happy Garden of Kashmir. The 
Garden has already been robbed of all its superior charms of life and 
beauty under the tyranny of the foreign Moslem invasions of Kashmir 
but the flower that speaks of its ancient glory is fresh and blooming, 
and still inspires with its gentle and undying breath every Indian 
heart with hope of life and future greatness. 



Notes and References* 

> 

1. For Sanskrit influence in Europe, see Macdonell’s history of. 
Sanskrit literature Chapter XVI which concludes thus — “The 
intellectual debt of Europe to Sanskrit literature has thus been 
undeniably great; it may perhaps become greater still in the 
years that are to come.” 

2. For appreciation of Kalidasa, read below—* 

(a) m tot i 

sttfrTJ?^ ll Bana. 

(b) W, I 

ll Mallinatha. 

3. For lack jof appreciation of Kalidasa in later times, read below — f 

flTTrft fsgforfsrsnjfljfm I 

star <nq?it3ftefasTfa II Mallinatha. 

4. For some of the appreciations of Kalidasa by modern critics, see 
the Hindi work, ‘Kalidasa anr Shakespear’ by C. L. Dvivedi. 
The art of transfiguration as applied to the poetry of Kalidasa 
is my own contribution to the criticism of his works. 

5. For description of Ujjain by Kalidasa, see Meghaduta, 27 sq.— 

33K; srrh i 

6. For temple of Skanda see M. D. 43. - 

7. For the familiar and sportive glances of the women of Dasapur, 

see M. D. 47— argwfejr qftfre ^SKnfagirnniq 

8. For the birth-place of Kalidasa by Haraprasad Shastri, see’ 

J. B. 0, R. S. Yol. I pp. 197—212. 

9. For Skanda and his connections with Siva and his worship in 
ancient India, see Bhandarkar; Vaisnavism, etc P. 150 — 151. 

10. For worship of Skanda in Kashmir, see our quotation from 
Nilmat, 769, appendix A; for numerous sacred places of Kumara 
or Skanda in Kashmir see N. M. Ed. Zadu (appendix E.). Our 
Nilmat appendix A, which will be denoted later in notes by N. 
M. is an abridgement of Zadu’s edition. 

11. For characteristic description of various provinces in India, 
* see R. Y. — IY, for Ayodhya, see R. V. XVI. 

12. For the Bengal theory of birth-place of Kalidasa, see, Pravasi — - 

13. For STI^T^T seeM. D. 2, commentary by Maili Nath, 

14. For tamarind in Sakuntala see; 
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15. I came to learn of the tradition of Kalidasa visiting Bengal, 
from Mr. A. C. Bose Vakeel of Delhi, who is well-versed 
in Sanskrit. 

15. i*f) The Vidarbha theory was suggested by M. M. Pandit 
. Harnarain Vidy&sagar of Hindu College Delhi. 

16. For Malavika in the Vaidarbhi ^yle of dress that resembles 
the Vaidarbhi style of poetry that is free from long compounds, 
wordy ornamentation and is so chaste and brilliant ; see 
M. M, V. 7:— 

: sfawifaft i 

ii 

16. (a) The Vaidarbhi style praised and adopted by the Kashmirian 

Bilhana — 

^w^.iv.D.c.i.y. 

Numerous works in the Vaidarbhi style known co Bilhana — 

SvJ f%5IK^I5Tr §^55T3T ft'-W srafv^T; I ibid 15 

Kashmir, the home of the poetry, according to Bilhana — 

*St**r: ffKjfcrcunt sRfgrartfqsisn: i 

*T srctf: II ibid 21 

17. For Dr. Bhaudaji’s theorey of Kashmir as the probable home 
of Kalidasa, see The Literary remains of Dr. Bhau Daji. 
pp. 49 — 51. 

17. (a) For the exact identification of the people for whom the 

term Yavana was originally used, it would be interesting to 
note in Momsen’s history of Rome Vol. I. P. 24, that 
‘The ancient Romans agreed with the Cretans and Laconians 
in taking their meals not as was afterwards the custom among 
both people, in a reclining but in a sitting posture:*’ and com- 
pare it with the famous illustration on 

the Panini’s sutra fwrcT: 3*2*126, Siddhar ■ Kaumidi 

18. J. B. 0. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 197-212. 

19. For residence of Siva in the Kumara Sambhava, read below; 

q?rTcm, i 

« k.s.i.54. 

ndjT’ar^ srcraisra'snj^rsr: IKS. 1. 55. 

20. For attendance of Nandi on Siva in the K. S. see, 
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K. S, XV, 41,— Wlft^rc*T?fts«JSTs£— ■ 

K- S. IV. 60, sre©J&5j« afnT?3 ?Nt— , 

21. F.or see K. S. III. 43— 

wrist? gaqftfstlsa I 

For Bhutapati, the naife of Siva, see K. §, 74 — 

©ft s'fWr qftgjf fa^ssr ganfci; g gar: i 

22. For our identification of the ‘Himadri prastha’ and its 
‘Bhutapateraspadam .and the Nandi’., with the Haramukuta 
mountain and its Bhutesh and the Nandi Kshetra, see Stein’s 
R. T. Yol 1 note 1.127,, which reads, ‘ The worship of Siva 
Bhutesh localized near the sacred sites of mount Haramukuta, 
has played an important partin the ancient religion of Kashmir;’ 
also see Stein’s R. T. Vol. II, 407 which reads .... u The 
Haramukuta mountain-peaks dominate the view towards the 
north from a great part of the Kashmir Valley, sacred legends 
have clustered round them from early times, and the lakes 
below their glaciers belong still to the holiest of the Kashmirian 
Tirthas. The lake which lies at the foot of the north-eastern 
glacier is looked upon as the true source of the Kashmir Gang a 
or Sind river and is known as Uttara Ganga. 4- short distance 
below the lake is another lake named Kalodaka or Nandi Saras 
which is said .to be the joint habitation of both Siva and his 
faithful attendant Nandi. From the latter the whole collection 
of sacred sites takes the name of JSfandi Kshetra by which 
Kalhana usually designates it. In th.e Valley of the Kanaka 
Vahini which issues from these lakes there lies the sacred site of 
tS'wa Bhutesh now ‘Buthi Ser,’ often mentioned in the Baja 
Tarangini. Bhuteswara is passed by the pilgrims on their way 
back from the sacred lakes while on their way up they reach 
the latter by another route, passing the high ridge known as 
the Bharata giri and the smaller lake of Brahma Saras.’ 

For the ‘Himadriprastha’ as our Haramukuta mountain, also note 
the Nilmat 1281. 

fa’WR iTjfTcmggTTnq, i 

For attendance of Nandi on Siva see N. M. 1308, Siva addressing 

the Nandi thus. 

♦ 

For the ; Bhutesh ’ see N. M. 1309. 

*i? forcer# gwn 11 

Also N. M. 1324. 

erf t err? trg i 

©wsr ifsfJTr qfcf srewcPRffoig n 
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And N. M. 1824. 

As for the deodar forests mentioned in K. S. I. 54, they 
are plenty in Kashmir found generally at high eleva- 
tions as well as the birch-trees and the musk deer. The 
Ganga is also there. Thus the exact site of Bhutesh that we 
have identified best answers the description in the Kumara 
Sambhava. For the Haramukuta-residence of Bhutesh, in the 
vicinity of Vasistha Asrama, see note, 25,25a; for its Kanaka 
rasa and the Apsaras tirtha and Kashyapa asrama see note 34, 
for Alaka on the lower ridges of it, identified with Manigam 
see pp, 44, note 190-191; it is the same Haramukuta mountain 
whether in the Kumara Sambhava, or Raghuvansa, or Sakuntala 
or the Moghaduta. (For Hemakuta of Y. V. as the same Hara- 
mukuta, see pp. 15, 16.) 

23. On the poetic merit known as ‘appropriateness of names,’ writes 

Kshemendra, a Kashmirian poet in his thus; 

srrert i 

24. Mention of Vasistha Asrama in the R. V. : — 

m qf?o^T n I. 85. 

3?fqgrirJTT3=a?:5i i 

*Tffr £T7T?TT^T ufrtumgcmfezz II II, 26. 

3W'5 r : g5TT I II. 36. 

25-25a. For the Vasistha Asrama in the R. V. identified with the 
Vasistha Asmara in Kashmir , or modern Vangath ; see Stein 
R. T. II, 489, which reads to the effect— “ Our survey has 
already taken us to the sacred sites of Bhuteshvara. . . .high 
up in the valley of the sacred river Kanaka Vahini which 
carries down the waters of the holy Gfanga lake below the Ilara- 
Mukuta. The village of Vangath which is the highest permanently 
inhabited place in this Valley, lies about two miles below the 
Bhuteshvara. It is named Vasistha Asrama, in the Mahatmyas 
and is believed to mark the residence of the Fi si Vasistha. 
Allusions in the Rajatarangini and NilmF show that this 
legendary location is of old date.” The Vasistha As ama of 
Kalidasa, like Vangath, is an inhabited place in the Himalayas, 
round Bhutesh j and is associated with the wor- 

ship of Siva. It has nothing to do with a Vasistha Asrama at 
Mount Abu or at Ajodhya (see ancient Geography N. Dey) or 
the one that is said to be round Badarika forest in the Himala- 
yas (P.P. utt. Kh.,— Venk. Press). 
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For Vasistha Asrama also see N. M. 1323 

26. For Asoka obtaining a son from Bhutesh, see, Eaja Tarangini 
Bk. I., 107. * 

27-28. For the location of the birch, the devadaru and the musk- 
deer on the higher elevations of the Kashmirian mountains' 
see Lawrence — valley of Kashmir chapters IV, Y. Flora and 
Fauna. Kalidasa too locates the birch-tree, the devadaru tree, 
and the musk-deer on the higher altitudes of the mountain. 

For the birch trees, cL 

<Trtr I R. V. IV, 71. 

jjas ii r. v. iv. 73. 

For the devadaru, see R. Y. Yasistha asrama II. 36., (already 
mentioned) also see K S. Bhutapateraspadam I, 54, (already 
mentioned.) 

For the musk deer cf. 

griferftr^T urfirfir: 1 n. v. rv. 74. 

ijVnfSnrfwa 1 k. s. i. 54 . 

For birch'-bark as a writing material, cf; 

qfrqffq V. V. II. 

•qrgrfTq m I 

i k.si.7. 

Historically speaking, the birch bark was used as a writing material 
generally in Northern India, especially in Kashmir, in ancient 
times. In the V. Y. whose scene is laid outside Kashmir, it is 
not easily recognised as such by the people and is compared to a 
by Yidusaka, and with a by the queen but in 

the Kumara Sambhava whose scene is laid in the Himalayas 
— or strictly speaking in Kashmir round the Haramukuta 
mountain, the abode of Siva Bhutapati, the Yidyadharas 
fully know its use as a writing material for their love- 
letters. It is significant that Kalidasa can think of the birch- 
bark of Kashmir rather than of the palm-leaf of the South as a 
writing material. The murmur of the birch trees known to the ears 
of Kalidasa described in R. Y. IV. 73 ; coupled with the charac- 
teristic description of the birch-bark in K.S.I, 7 and the use of 
birch as a garment in K. S. 1*55 — show 
our poet’s personal experience with the birch and its familiar 
uses in its home in Kashmir. 

For lakes with golden lotuses in Kalidasa, compare, for instance, 
the Manasa lake in Kashmir. 
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5&I 7 

For caves and forests such as those of frhe Vasistha Asrama in 
the R. V., compare the original site in Kashmir : modern 
Vangath. 

Kor plantation in forests, such as the Yetasa so frequently men- 
tioned in Kalidasa *2% of Sakuntala, ^cf^r: ^Wr 

Sak. II.) it should be noted as a point of agreement 
with Kashmir that though Yetasa grows everywhere in marshy 
grounds in India, it is the greatest plantation in Kashmir in 
the Sindh division near Sopur round the Wooler lake, known as 
the Nangal plantation. 

29. Description of the Himalayas by Kalidasa : — 

q*q ff JT q sforHqfq^T fijinaR I 

q«fitfsqtqf qfqqm fqrrHqi^!: ||K.S.1.3. 

This is just like other Kashmirian writers who lavish in 
their praise of the Hamalayas; note, for example, Kalhana 
R. T. I. 43— 

qfsftqq ’T^: q?qj qwqq | 

ntU gf>; qf a q^ u 

80. Mallinath’s interpretation of fqR — 

qqfirqiqcqTft f^qfqnr fq ^fffq«f»1«f fqq;55 fqfqT5T^I 

— as snow is wrong, for snow-capped mountains are praised by 
Kalidasa, e.g. g<m^STrcT fam K. S. 1. 56. 

31. For Himain the sense of frost or excessive coldFsee, for example, 
R. V. IX 28. 



32. For^destructive cold or frost in Kashmir see Lawrence, Valley 
of Kashmir pp. 26, 

33. For excessive cold in ancient Kashmir (ft^qsft^fqteqmq:) 

and tlic consequent stay of people in that country for six 
months only see N. M. 429, 466, 478, 479, 

34. The Maricha Asrama in Sak. YII may be identified with 
Kashmir. We read in Sakuntala: — 

irmfo:— 3TK TquftqT nfaq'f , 

<xqr — irfq% ^qqfsq ’jqfq^g^Tqqp?: qiJTqiTui'rvi'h srisq ?q 
$q qftq: *BTgmqi55fqq^ | 

- sngqiq, qq fi* T *TTR fojsq qqq^q;^T%f^ p ; ^ | 

q^q i 

^qtqgqrq 5nfl% q:qq^qjnTrTT^.‘ | 

THE KUPPUSWAM1 SASTRl 

RFSFARCH INSTITUTE 
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*n?T 55:— sr«rn: «5<T: i 

5CT3IT — m<T^ ST^tlTlft^r?Tflr: 

fcrafss:— (5^ ) 

forest 3^em^ 9 Rr%# fo?r: II U H 

trar— sr<fo 

ffrefa:— (si*ra sraf jtirtit trere^ft 'jfofsre 

irerKtnswrr srfasfo: || 

T%|l% CTT^ I ^TlJrTf^W^T^in^tST^RII 

mafa:— fo s^trfareT} 3re<rr<j smjreH 1 

*l3rt— (sre?faf JTia^ ^ffC^ret^ I 

Jirafiii:— sreflfa 3T5f?rnJT: (?rer $reT) £rr3TT*prR (’rforre^rereT- 
jre*re?tf sRsrmr cf#re5jires 1 

*I3TT— 5T3 1 

m^UT firenf resfgni »5R*3Tf§^ 
cft^ 3>T2|*m*OJ$fa?t VUTtffl^fY TT I 
ww T^rfeffd^g ra^wrafjrotaVjrt 

aiVwre g?m?rfore'Tre5 : rejft 11 ^ II 

qmfe:— -Jr^ftVr ^f*TfrfT SN^TT— ' 

Such is tlie unique description of Kashmir and its people by 
Kalidasa ! The view of the land below is in the first instance 
presented from above the north as Dushyanta and Matali des- 
cend from the Indraloka. Kote how Matali is struck with 
admiration and deep regard— when he des- 
cribes the land as charming and majestic indeed! The king 
immediately catches the sight of a towering mountain which 
is compared to a bar of evening-cloud emitting golden fluid 
which may be identified with the mountain-mass of the lofty 
Haramukh peaks, regarding which Stein thus records — ‘Rising 
to close 011 17,000 ft. and surrounded by glaciers of consider- 
able size these peaks dominate the view towards the north from 
a great part of the Kashmir Valley ? (R. T. II. 407) 
and which with the golden Kanaka rah ini river that flows 
from it (Stein R T. II 407) may very well stand the 
comparison noted by Kalidasa. The Ilemakuta mountain emitting 
the golden-fluid can he no other than the Haramukuta with its 
perpetual snow (Lawrence p. 14) out of which flows the golden 
Kanaka Vahini—also compare N. M;~ 
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^Ojf jttrt ^f^TTf^T II (1316) 

Thus the phrase suggests the floic of the golden 

waters — Kanaka rasa, or J:he Kanaka vahini river out of the 
Haramakuta mountain — otherwise it is difficult to explain the 
word — in the line. The Hemakuta is described as 
'rW: ■q'fafis , similarly the Haramukuta mountain is noted, 
according to the Kashmirian tradition, as a place of attainment 
of perfection in spiritual penances performed by Nandi, by 
whose strong devotion Siva was drawn to the Haramukuta 
mountain (vide N. M. 1281 sq; H. C. C. in our note 176.) 

Round about this mountain is pointed out the residence 
of Kashyapa, who is described as the Sura-Sura-Guru. 
Tradition in Kashmir, believes Kashyapa as such, as well as the 
Father of Kashmir; compare; N. M. 

w>: srsrT'jf<ref|’s: srtt'TT^: I 

*rf§r*qf?r ll 

fMfc li 

tttu^T'T swrars^r >iTg‘ jrrmfa ^ ll 

The Kashmirian Bilhana addresses Kashyapa, the Father of 
Kashmir, as ‘Suraguru’, in description of Kashmir, Vikramanka- 
Deva charit XVIII 4. 

srfai^gqr 

qtfTfqfar | 

T% ?T qqRcTJtq 

^ ^q<5(hqT^ || 

Also cf. R. T. I. 41. 

The king can not forego paying his respects to the sacred land of 
Kashyapa. It will do him ' good. The exact site of the 
Kashyapa Asrama or Kashmir is further denoted by +he symbo- 
lic representation of sunworship for which Kasli’m appears 
to have been noted in the past (see pp. 25). ike Nilmas history 

of Kashmir, makes a special mention of the site of the 
Sun established by Kashyapa himself known as the 3»^wrf«T 
’iTcr^ (vide N. M. 1189). The Apsaras tirtha, Avhence Men aka 
comes to take away Sakuntala to leave her in charge of 
Dakshyani, wife of Maricha or Kashyapa, 

Wf i «TOT*T*nrSbi*T Sak. VII) is situated on this 

Haramukuta mountain, (see N. M. 1254 sq.) between the Munda- 
prastha (which was curbed by Siva, see, pp. 42 note. 179) and 
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the Brahma Saras on the Haramukuta (see note 22). Thus 
the Maricha Asrama of Sakuntala situated beloiv the Apsaras — 
Tirtha can be no other than the Valley of Kashmir below 
the Haramukuta whih includes the Apsaras tirtha. 

The king and the Matali alight from the car and 
the king narrates his experience as he enters the Valley 
which is aptly compared to a lake . The Kashmirian tradition 
also believes in the lacustrine origin of Kashmir, 
compare, 

*kr ott&t sfijwki i 

MTsta; s***^e^ « N - M - 3L 

also see R. T. L 25, 26, 27. (Appendix b). 

At the supreme beauty of the country, the king is full of sur- 
prise— (Remember 

Next follows the description of Kashmir in 
verse No. 12. which has a ring of patriotism about it and which 
sums up the delights of Kashmir which cannot be erased from 
the heart of Kalidasa — we know the instinct of love for his 
native-place is so strong in Kalidasa, cf. R. V. XIII, 63 — 

swsfo a* Kt^rr i 

ft sqjjjicfcr II 

Matali winds up the description of Kashmir by words of 
highest praise for the inhabitants of Kashmir. This shows our 
poet’s “natural bias” for Kashmir and the Kashmiris. Thus to 
a clever eye the subtle hand of Kalidasa is noticeable throughout 
the above scene, which can hardly be accounted for except 
on supposition that our poet’s home is in Kashmir which as 
mentioned in the Sakuntala is also noted by the Nilmat as full 
of Tapo Bhumayah and whose patriotic description in Sak. VII 
12. (supra et sq.) resembles that of N.M. 32 sq; also cf;Bilhana’s 
description of Kashmir appendix (c). 

34 (a) I consider the story of Sakuntala in the Mahabharata original 
as far as the source of the play of Kalidasa, as given in the 
Mahabharata j is concerned. Surely the story of Dushyanta 
in the Mahabharata can not be said to be the oldest, 
for reference to Dushyanta and his family, however 
meagre — that is at variance with the Mahabharata; is found 
in an ancient work, namely the Satapatha Brahmana, 
according, to which Sakuntala gave birth to Bharata 
at Nadapit — a site unknown to the Mahabharata or its followers, 
and not round the Malini river as given in the Mahabharata. 
According to the Mahabharata, Bharata was born in the her- 
mitage of Kanva, situated on the bank of the Malini. Kalidasa 
has the version of the Mahabharata before him when he lays 
the Asrama of Kanva on the bank of the Malini— though his 
MaJIni may be quite different from the Malini of the Maha- 
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bharata {vide note 41, 41 («), 58.) References to Dushyanta, 
Sakuntala and Bharata are also found in various Puranas such 
as the Bhagawat, the Garuda, the Visnu, and the Harivansa, 
all of which follow the Mahahharata and send Sakuntala with 
ber son to Dushyanta — as the common argument of the 
ownership of the son aptly shows... ; like the MBH. 
they save the critical situation by the aid of the ‘Heavenly Voice’ 
nfh Vt. (H.V.) But versions of the Padma 

purana vary, some do not have the story, others follow the 
Mahabharatu or its improved version as given by Kalidasa. 

Mr. Haradatta Surma in his work Padma Parana and 
Kalidasa points to the effect that the curse of Durvasa appears 
(evidently in the story of Sakuntala) in the Visnu Purana (IV-19). 
But the statement is wrong and misleading. The curse of Durvasa 
appears in the Purana in connection with a separate story 
of India who receives imprecations of angry Durvasa who felt 
insulted at Indra’s behaviour. Indra was cursed to be perished; 
and the curse was not modified even at Indra’s request. This 
curse has nothing to do with the incidents of memoiy, forget- 
fulness and recognition so characteristic of the curse in the 
Drama of Sakuntala, No doubt, the curse and the ring both 
appear in the Padma-purana, none of which appears in the 
Mahabharata. Mr. Sanaa points out that the ring first appears 
in the Buddhist Jataka of Brahmadatta, from which it passed 
on to the Padma Purana which served as the source of the 
drama of Kalidasa. But Mr. Sarma seems to forget that the 
ring in the .Jataka has not the potency of restoring king’s 
memory — that is the essential virtue of it in the Padma 
purana or in Kalidasa. Par from getting recognition, the King in 
the Jataka refuses the ownership of the ring when it is present- 
ed to him by the woman whom he betrayed— 4 Nor is this my 
signet-ring.’ The Jataka-ring has got nothing to do with the 
mnemonic-ring of the Padma Purana or of Kalidasa. Besides this 
Mr. Sarma ought to know that there is nothing extraordinary 
about the idea of ring as a souvenir that it required the support 
of a literary tradition on the part of Kalidasa to introduce it in 
his drama — it is such a universal and popular human convention. 
Similarly incident of 4 curse’ in life, forms a part of common 
belief with mankind — Cassandra had the gift of foreseeing 
things but she had the 4 curse of gods’ on. her head, 
that nobody should believe hen — we have in <_ nr own 
literature numerous curses of gods, Rishis and th ■ pious 
Brahmins. The Kashmirian tradition in the Nilmat, in which 
Kalidasa was brought up, gives a record of Durvasa’s curse 
which changed the face of the country of Kashmir by trans- 
forming land into water (N. M. 1140 sq.) Thus there is no 
difficulty in supposing that Kalidasa could easily manufacture 
his ring and the curse without going to the Padmapuanana, 
<or any other authority — the ring and the curse that 
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Kalidasa invented should be of a superior make and a special 
design ! But the Padma purana has alsp its curse and the ring. 
So, the practical question is, who introduced these elements of 
common faith and practice namely the curse and the ring in 
the story of Sakuntala — who had the genius and purpose to 
execute it — the author of the Padma purana or of that im- 
mortal drama of Sakuntala ? 

Now the ring of recognition is a mere corollary to the 
curse for it can only follow the modification of the curse. The 

question therefore is, who spun the thread of curse in the story 

of Sakuntala, which brought the catastrophe — a rhapsodist or a 
dramatist ? 

Let us enquire. Now we must remember that the Maha- 
bharata can not be supposed to borrow from the Padma 

purana- whether it is the Bengali version or the one that 
is published at Anandasramapress Poona, as they subs- 
tantially agree; (the Bengali version of the Padma purana 
may be no more genuine than the other for it may 
have kept old arrangement of parts, but added new 

material to them) - the story of Sakuntala after the advanced 
stage it had reached in the Padma purana, and divest it of the 
incidents of curse and the ring. The Padma purana on the other 
hand borrows about a hundred verses from the Mahabharata — 
whose simple version of the story even in its present form 
must be earlier than the more advanced version of the story 
in the Padma Purana; it agrees with the Mahabharata in extract- 
ing the promise from Dushyanta that his son from Sakuntala 
should be his successor. Thus the author of the Padma Purana 
has the version of the Mahabharata before him. Now as we have 
mentioned above Kalidasa has the version of the Mahabharata 
before him when lie lays the Asrama of Kanva on the bank 
of the river Malini as given in the Mahabharata, Adi Parva 
(vide note 41a, 58; Thus the Mahabharata is the common 
source of the two writers, namely, the author of the Padma 
Purana and Kalidasa. Now the question is between the works 
of these two writers, which agree so closely with each other in 

names of characters — fsrtfa^T, ifernt, siKffTcr, 5lT r 37T, in points 
of language and thought—* (p. p-) (* 

Sak.) (P. P.) Sak.) 

fagnfsss’sptsffifa 11 (P. P.) 

RfaffmqfoT lltSak. VI.17.) and in inci- 

dents such as those of the curse and the ring - which of the two 
is original the Padma Purana or the Drama of Kalidasa? We do 
not know of any ancient version of the story of Sakuntala with 
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the curse and the ring that could have served a common source 
to both the Padma Purana and Kalidasa. 


Now it appears to me that the author of the 
Padma Purana not only borrows verses and expressions 
from the Mahabharata and the Gita too (cf.) 

*3 *n?r <rq qTSHfqfSq (P.p.) 

*rat^r?n^» *T3*rNT?rTqfc^m: (Gita) 

but he is also a close student of Kalidasa from whose various 
works he draws so freely — cf. 

3TO oT^TI^T *mf »Jer: I 

wwfta <T% qqq*q T?q fqq II (P. P.) 

iq* fqq nr qnqqqiqi Hsvnqqr i 

S«rt«r n 

again (Kumara Sambhava 1-25) 

®TcI3^q q^TT^rr 'IT^f^fq'aTR ^ | 

qrafcr fw: zfovnx qa'taqq n (P. P.) 

qq.it j^fq q?^r qm i 

TO # ^>^5753^ || (Raghuvansa I, 69.) 

and again (P. P.) sgtfaTSrrqfrraqftm 


(Meghaduta 1.) 

But Mr. Sarma may point out that it may be argued the other 
way round, Kalidasa in his various works such as the Kumara 
Sambhava, the Raghuvansa, the Meghaduta and the Sakuntala 
may have borrowed names, thoughts , and expressions of language 
from the beautiful Padma Purana. Now our answer is, that if 
Kalidasa draws on Padma Purana for names of such minor 
characters as fn^T, wmw, urn* etc; how is it that he fails to 
mention the famous and fatal Saras wati in whose waters, according 
to the Padma Purana, Sakuntala took her bath and lost her 
ring, how is it that Kalidasa substitutes the obscure Sachi 
lirtha alongside the Sakravatara for the popular and sacred 
baraswati. But it may be pointed out that the ars oment cuts 
both ways- how it will be asked, will you 'explain the 
substitution of the Saraswati by the author of the Padma 
Purana for the Sachi Tirtha of Kalidasa if the former borrow- 
ed names from the latter’s work. Our answer is definite and 
clear. The non-Kashmirian author of the Padma Purana is not 
laminar with the sites in Kashmir as mentioned by Kalidasa, a 
native of Kashmir, so he proposes a substitute— wherever 
it is necessary, as in the case of the tragic incident of 
the ring-that is popuiar and well-known. Thus the sacred 
&acm lirtha in Kashmir (vide page 16, note 51.) where 
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Sakuntala on her way to her husband’s house halted for saltu 
tions— Sak.) and lout her ring is substi- 
tuted by the non-Kashmirian writer of the Padma Purana by 
another sacred name, the Saraswati, that sounds a more 
intelligible .name and place to his audience namely the Srotas of 
the Purana. 

Similarly the author of the Padma Purana who is not 
aware of the Soma Tirtha in Kashmir ( vide page 16 also note 
52) omits it and as he can not follow Kalidasa in taking Kanva 
to a place unknown and meaningless to him, he falls back upon 
the version of the Mahabharata and sends Kanva away — not 

far off; only to get fruits P.P.) HcT* * 

^551*31 M.B.A.) at the time of Dushyanta’s arrival in 

the hermitage. 

Again, the Apsaras Tirtha {vide page 17 note 34, 53) a site in 
Kashmir, whence Menaka comes to take away her daughter, in 
the Drama of Kalidasa, is omitted by the non-Kashmirian 
author of the Padma Purana, as the site is not lmwn to him* 
But we shall presently see that this omission has heavily 
told upon the structure of the story in the Padma Purana. In 
the Drama of Kalidasa, Kashyapa Asrama or Kashmir (vide 
page 10, note 34.) is not ushered in by mere accident as it is in 
the Padma Purana — in the drama it is bound to come 
for the scene of union with Sakuntala who was brought 
to the Apsaras Tirtha that is in Kashmir. (See note 34.) 
But in the Padma Purana, the Kashyapa Asrama or 
Kashmir occupies no legitimate place — Sakuntala if she was not 
taken to the Apsaras Tirtha in Kashmir, could as well be 
found in the Indra — loka, where the Apsaras such as Menaka 
and others are said to live, and where Dushyanta had gone to 
defeat the enemies of Indra— indeed it would have been quite 
proper if Indra himself had presented Sakuntala to Dushyanta 
who had come out victorious in battle, and thus pleased him. 
But the Padma Purana here blindly follows Kalidasa. It omits the 
Apsaras Tirtha which could create a necessity, as in the drama of 
Kalidasa, for the introduction of the Kashyapa Asrama or Kashmir 
(that included the Apsaras Tirtha) for the union of Dushyanta 
and Sakuntala, and mentions the Kashyapa Asrama. Thus the 
Kashyapa Asrama or Kashmir without the previous mention of 
the Apsaras Tirtha has no relevancy in the Padma Purana — it 
hangs about and can easily be detected as a stolen property 
not' properly adjusted in the house. 

This is how the Padma Purana deals with the Kashmirian 
sites in the drama of Kalidasa, that are unintellegible to him — * 
lie meets them by omission as in the case of the Soma Tirtha, 
and the Apsaras Tirtha ; by substitution as in the case of 
the Sachi Tirtha by the well-known Sarasvatq or by 
Meaningless Imitation as in the case <of a comparatively 
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^ Well-known place, tlie Kashyapa Asrama or Kashmir. 
This will show that the author of the Sakuntala-episode in the 
Padma Purana though not totally unaware of the country of 
Kashmir— which is impossible; is ignorant with its minor tirthas 
of local fame only — such as the Sachi, the Sakra, the Apsaras 
Tirtha etc, known to Kalidasa and to the Kashmirian tradition 
in the Nilnlat. No doubt, allusions to Kashmir and its 
important tirthas of universal reputation in India occur in the 
Mahabharata as well as the various puranas — they are bound 
to occur in many other works. But the point is whether 
Kalidasa draws his information regarding Kashmir from these 
outside works or from his personal experience at home in 
Kashmir, We believe in the latter. For example, Yaksha 
occurs in the Mahabharata but does he bear the same' typical 
eharacter of a Kashmirian Yaksha as in Kalidasa? Surely 
not! Similarly the Uttara Khanda of the Padma Purana 
(Venkateshvara Press) mentions the Kashyapa- Asrama, Vasistha 
Asrama, Bhuteshvara and Soma Tirtha in the list of Tirthas ; 
but Kalidasa cannot be said to borrow from this — for his 
affectionate description of Kashmir appears to be based on 
personal relationship (see pp. 10, 11) his Vasistha Asrama 
•and the Bhutesh are closely situated as they are in 

Kashmir (see pp. 9) which is not the case in the Purana ; 
-his Soma Tirtha— which is indefinite in the Purana, 
for there are many Soma Tirthas (see note 52), is 

presumably in Kashmir, which, Kanva of the family of 
Kashyapa visits to avert the calamity of Sakuntala in the very 
first Act, — as an anxious father to make possible arrangements 
for her future stay in Kashmir; and a replying message to which 
visit is sent by Kashyapa to Kanva, from Kashmir, in the last 
Act when everything has settled peacefully (^3FTfiifsr 
and to which country of Kashmir, Kalidasa leads us for all 
his other sites in Sakuntala, such as the Sachi Tirtha, the Sakra- 
•avatar, the Af saras Tirtha. the Haramukuta (see note 34) and 
the Kashyapa Asrama. But supposing the author of the 

Uttara Khanda of the Padma Purana knew the sites as 
existing in Kashmir ; how shall we defend the position 
that the author of the Sakuntala or the Baghuvansa-episode 
in the Padma Purana was not aware of them. Our answer is 
simple; they are not the works of the same author and the 
proof of it is this : — The author of the SakunWH or the 
Baghuvansa-episode in the Padma Purana, who is e idently 
■the same person, as he draws on the works of Kalidasa, locates 
the Vasistha Asrama onstide the limits of the Himalayas 
where the cow of Vasistha happened to enter one day — 

Sif^r 

but the author of the Uttara Khanda (P.P.) looates the Vasistha 
Asrama round the Badarika Asrama in the Himalayas. 
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None of the two works, however, refers to the Vasistha Asrama 
of Kalidasa in Kashmir — (for many> Vasistha Asramas see 
note 24.) 

The Sachi Tirtha and the Apsaras Tirtha — that play an 
important part in the development and the structure of the 
drama, known to Kalidasa and unknown to these and other 
none-Kashmirian writers furnish us with a test case which 
proves that Kalidasa was a Kashmirian who knew the sites at 
his home in Kashmir and referred to them in his works, the 
Sakuntala and the Raghuvansa, which were summarized by 
the author of the Padma Purana and thus deprived 
of their Kashmirian setting. Thus the Padma Purana is 
the borrower and not Kalidasa. 

Again it would be wrong to suppose that Kalidasa borrowed 
the idea of curse from the Padma Purana, for it must be remem- 
bered that curse as a deterrant force in the union of two lovers 
is already known to Kalidasa in all his works. In the 
Meghaduta, the- curse stands in the way of union of the 
Yaksha and the Yakshi (vide pp. 38 note 166a) in the Vikrama 
Urvasi, the curse separates Urvasi from Vikrama (vide pp. 39 
note 167) in the Malavikaagnimitra the Siddhadesha amounts to 
a curse of separation (vide pp 38 note 165); so is it in the Sakun- 
tala that the curse debars the union of the two lovers and 
helps the development of the plot. The curse in Sakuntala 
serves a still greater purpose for Kalidasa. It improves the 
character of his hero and saves him from the calumny to 
which he is open in the Mahabharata. We quite expected it 
from Kalidasa whose aim in character-drawing is towards 
perfection but who can claim such a purpose for the author of 
the Padma Purana, who, provided he is the same man, is not 
ashamed to make the conjugal union cf Sri Krishna possible* with 
Arjuna as woman ? Thus there is no reason why Kalidasa who 
is already familiar with the idea of curse in his other works should 
not introduce it in the Sakuntala wfyere it is best needed — 
Kalidasa can make decent departures from the original sources 
from which he draws as in the case of the distant journey 
of Kanva to Soma Tirtha in Kashmir not found in the MBH; 
or the Padma Purana either. Now' ‘curse’ with Kalidasa 
serves not only a dramatic purpose but it also stands for a 
philosophical truth in all his works (vide pp. 28 sq. also note 150, 
159, 165 — 167) and illustrates the Pratyabhijna doctrine of memory 
forgetfulness, and recognition of soul’s power. Similarly, the 
ring of recognition that follows the curse of forgetfulness, as 
ones own ‘prstyaya’ has a philosophical bearing in Kalidasa and 
is Kalidas’ own invention in the drama. The association of the 
‘philosophical’ curse with the particular sage, Durvasa, • will 
be understood further if we remembered that according to 
the traditions of the Pratyabhijna philosophy of Kashmir 
— whose doctrines the vital incident of the curse of Durvasa in 



the drama illustrates; Lord Siva ordained Durvasa to propagate 
the philosophy in the world, who did accordingly, (see 
note 126). Thus the curse and the ring both serve a 
dramatic and a philosophic purpose in Kalidasa — both of 
which are wanting in the imitation-work, thePadmaPurana. Thus 
the curse, and the ring that follows the curse, may be our poet’s 
own invention in the drama, as the incident of curse is in his 
other works. The curse and the ring of Kalidasa lose all their 
philosophic import in the Padma Purana which merely copies them 
as ordinary curse and the ring, devoid of their philosophic mean- 
ing. The ring of recognition or the of Kalidasa is 

reduced to a mere and the philosophic curse of Kali- 

dasa though superfic-ally associated with memory is not properly 
understood in all its implications asps borne out by the substitu- 
tion of the phrase (P. P.) for wr 

(Sak.) According to Kalidasa, in keeping with the Pratyabhijna 
philosophy, the power of memory belonging to soul does not 
vanish away or disappear altogether — only between the soul 
and itfi power of memory there lies the Vycivadhcma of or 
‘philosophical’ necessity (vide note 150). But the author of the 
Padma Purana who is not aware of the Pratyabhijna philosophy 
of Kashmir makes a mess of the whole thing by substituting 
Wfhcr for in the phrase — which would 

mean that the power of memory is destroyed by curse — 
which would be absurd: for having once ceased to exist, 
memory could not be revived; and recognition the main purpose 
of the story, could not be achieved. The author of the Padma 
Purana who is ignorant with the Pratyabhijna philosophy, in 
his desire to appear as original story-teller, taps another source 
and borrows phrase from the Meghaduta of Kalidasa — 
but great, admirer of Kalidasa as he is, he 
forgets that the word xr^rfwcT may be quite appropriate with 
but it can not stand in the context with or 

memory. 

Again the Padma Purana blindly follows Kalidasa in 
sending to Dushyanta, Sakuntala big with child, and not with 
a son born at her father’s house as in the Mahabharata. 
The Bhagawat Purana (IX), the Harivansa, the commentators 
of the Visnu and the other puranas, all follow the Mahabharata 
and send Sakuntala to Dushyanta after the birth of' <r*r son at 
the Kanva’s Asrama. There is no reason for wch a departure in 
the single Padma Purana. 

But in the drama of Kalidasa, which departs from the 
Mahabharata in this instance, the change is significant: for it 
presents the story of Sakuntala in the light of the Pratyabhijna 
philosophy, which is the whole object of Kalidasa. Thus 
Sakuntala, or in terms of the Pratyabhijna philosophy, 
Sakti, who was ‘let out’ to create the universe or the objective 
reality could not withdraw herself into the subjective state 
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-of union with Siva (Dushyanta) unless she had delivered herself 
of the charge of creation (see pp. 28 sqq*) Thus Sakuntala was 
rejected and the rejection further aided the development of the 
plot, but if Sakuntala had already delivered herself of the son — 
or if the fruit of creation namely experience were already gained; 
then in the light of the Pratyabhijna, necessity (*PT) for ‘Sepa- 
ration’ would have come to an end, and thus there would have 
been no room for rejection of Sakuntala when she was presented 
to the King, The interest of the drama would have ended before 
the last Act and the drama of life on earth would have come to 
a close without achieving its chief object namely recognition 
through experience. Thus the Padma Purana imitates Kalidasa 
without understanding his Kashmirian philosophy. It would 
be dangerous therefore to argue the sources of the works of 
Kalidasa from the supposed antiquity of the Puranas— that go on 
■adding new material as time goes on — and their doubtful 
authorship 

n m'g ii 

Indeed, the Padma Purana (with its Sakuntala and the Raghu 
vansa episode) appears to be very late in origin. I may -suggest 
that the popular convention of search for water while hunting, 
and the drink offered by a girl and marriage with her, as in the 
Padma Purana episode of Sakuntala — , smacks of a 

very late origin, and the mention of an arrow-shot at sound — as 
in the Padma Purana version of Sakuntala so popular 

in the early days of Rajput chivalry, does not speak of a very 
old date for the Purana. However, one thing is certain that the 
author of Padma Purana who included the story of Sakuntala in 
the purana (in some copies of the Padma Purana* the story 
is altogether missing) lived after Kalidasa, as he borrows 
•expression from his works -such as the Kumara Sambhava, 
the Eaghuvansa and the Meghaduta as already pointed out. 
Indeed, the Padma Purana follows the Eaghuvansa in its 
outline of the story of Rama, and not the Ram ay ana, imitates 
its language (cf. description of Dilipa in Eaghuvansa 

5irersirepT?T»j5n (R. V. I.) 

with its JT§Tt?^t JT^TSHiTt I JT5T^'4t fTfTtJH: P. P.); 

substitutes (P.P.) for the significant 

of the famous Nikumbha legend R.V. 39 (see pp,13 sqq.), 

and 

for 5T?§N n? 

wqar fgnftfa 11 (R. V. II. 40.); 

omits the names known to Kashmirian legends onty — 
•such ;as the Nikumbha '(vide pp. 1,3 -sqq) without whose 
{reference {mention of Kumfehodara in the Pam, a purana, loses 
sail its force of -associations; and places the Kashmirian Vasistha 
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Asrama of the Raghuvansa (see pp. 9) outside the Himalayas 

which is wrong and proves 
the imitative character of the version of the Padma Purana. 
Thus the Padma Purana furnishes a close summary of the 
Raghuvansa and the Drama of Sakuutaka in points of names of 
characters, expressions of thought and language, and incidents; 
and does not form a source of the drama of Sakuntala. The 
Padma Purana is an imitation of a great poet’s work by a 
versifier or a story-teller who has before him the versions 
of the Mahabharata and of Kalidasa and who uses his 
option to follow the one or the other as it suits him or his 
audience best 


But I should like to point out that my theorey of the 
birth-place of Kalidasa in Kashmir is not in the least vitiated 
even if it be proved that the Padma Purana and not the 
Mahabharata formed a source of the drama of Kalidasa. On 
the contrary it would affirm my position for the substitution 
of the Sachi Tirtha of Kashmir (see pp. 16) in place of 
the famous Saras wati would create a bias in favour of Kalidasa 
being a native of Kashmir, Mention of the local and minor 
Apsaras Tirtha — its exact location (see note 34); and the Soma 
Tirtha of Kashmir will also be a proof in the same direction. 
And in that ease, it will be understood, that the curse and the 
ring mentioned by the Padma or any purana or jataka , in their 
ordinary sense, are in Kalidasa invested with the meaning of the 
Pratyabhijna philosophy of Kashmir, which is our main ground 
of our poets’ birth-place in Kashmir. 

Ihus my argument in favour of the birth-place of Kalidasa in 
Kashmir remains unaffected in either ease, though I strongly 
believe, on grounds mentioned above, that the Padma Purana has 
drawn upon the Raghuvansa and the Sakuntala ot* Kalidasa for 
its narration of the stories, as the author of the Siva Purana has 
drawn upon his other famous work the Kmnara Sambhava. 

3o. For special mention and regard ot Kashyapa performing penances 
in Sakuntala see; Sak. VII. 9,27,30. The Kashmirian tradition 
in the N. M. refers to a site m Kashmir where Kashyapa, the 
Guilder of 'Kashmir, is said to perform his penances (N. M. 234) 

R 01 T K VOi a 33~1r l0Cali ^ — in the Raja Tarangini see 


36. Valmiki in Raghuvansa, takes Sita, when sh* is deserted by her 
husband to his own Asrama, as if under her own fathers roof 

srfirer ftwwir marfa n R.V. xiv. 72. 


87. 

88 . 




See Sak V. 17. 


■/Sak. VIL) 
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39. 5 • For similes based on associations suggestive of tbe borne of 
Kalidasa in the Himalayan country viz. Kashmir: — 

Cf. prominent objects in Kashmir, the Manasa lake : — 

qqrrerc TOrssftg. i R.V. IV. 26. 

•the golden lotuses : — 

R.S. VI 8; (K.S. II 44. etc.) 

the bright herbs: — 

sqfsreta 3ST*Tcr' aircjjflsnjrftqjraritqfa: i R.V. VIII 54. 

‘Him a’, snow, frost, cold, icy -water:— 

% 

fsj*., f?*r ^f?r fqqm i (R.v.xvi 44.) 

for icy-waters characteristic of Kashmir cf. Kalhana K.T.l. 42 — 

(srfinrqq: i) 

gqi^TtrtafaqtrTsfolsrT:; qiqq: ^T^gqTCSjtera?: I R.S.V., 4.8. 

The Chinese Silk: — 

Sak. I. 81. 

sftaTS*.* in Kashmir N. M. 465 sqq. 

For Similes based on rice, see note, 101 infra. 

39a. For Gandhamadan the pleasure-resort of the Kashmirian tra- 
dition cf. H. C. C. 9. 147:— 

40. The associations of the Himalayas — noted for their cold, force out 
unconsciously in the lines — 

3 ^: qtqqt: (Sak VI. 17.) 

though the hermitage of Kanva in the drama is situated on 
the plains whose heat is unbearable (Sak. III.) 

41. For the river Malini in Kashmir, see N. M., 1535, 1537. 

41a. The original story of the Mahabharata (Adi Parva) mentions 
the Asrama of Kanva of Kashyapa Gotra, situated on the 
bank of the Malini where Menaka had left her child : — 

tTTTqRT qfarTT grrqT I 

wraat qn^qqsr i 

JT^TMWT f|T«W q^ <T»Jt II 

simg^q ?r *rer frrqit *TTfa»fTR 3 t| 
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Repeated mention of the term Malini here shows that it was not 
used as an appellative for the JBhagirathi but a proper name 
for some other river. Kalidasa draws on the Mahabharata 
lor his Malini in the Drama (see note 34a) but his Malini 
may be quite different from that of the Mahabharata (see 
note 58). 

42. ^ srfoyr Sale. V. 

(for the Sachi Tirtha described along with the Sakra Tirtha 
in Kashmir, see, N. M. 1166, 1163. 

43. jqqasrTfJiRf ftfsistjmf jrc<3rr*qi: i 

g^r$tfs?ril R.V.XII.60. 

Unconscious retreat to Kashmir: its Yakshas and golden lotuses, 
probably suggested by the Brahma Sara 7 a lake on the tiara- 
mukuta mountain in Kashmir, already mentioned in note 22. 
Kalidasa connects the Brahma Sara with the river Sarayu, round 
Ayodliya, the Capital of Rama. 

For Brahma Sara situated on the Haramukata Mt. in Kashmir’ 
see, Stein's R. T. II, 408, also see, N. M. 1255, — 
jnn c|i cfm Nilmat further describes the Brahma 

Sara as the source of a river (called ttut^?) and connects it 
with Parasu Rama— 

CTcf w ^551^: II N. M. 1697. 

<t?t II N. M. 1398. 

Yakshas living with their wives are described in the Meghaduta 
too, Kashmir formerly occupied by the Yakshas is noted by 
N. M. 72 and R. T. I, 84. The stories of Yaksha and Yakshis, 
as known to the Kashmirian tradition, are recorded in the Katha 
Sarit Sagar e. g. 

(o) RR 

(b) 3^3Tf «w1 anrar^ll Somadeva K.S.S.p.347. 

For pink lotuses in Kashmir, refer to Lawrene' Valley of 
Kashmir. The Manas lake among others noted for golden 
lotuses m Kashmir. 

44. sn^rt assi ji»!t 'rcsrrorjffajT^ , 

•TTW RR , 

R. V. XVI. 76. sqq. 

For Kumuda Naga in Kashmir see N. M. 1089. 
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Compare the Kalidasa-con ception of the Naga, residing in the 
or lake, as serpent, fearing the Garuda weapon, offering 
his sister to the king — \\ (R. V. XYI. 
76, 77, 78 sqq.) with the similar conception in the Kashmir-tra- 
dition: — For Nagas as spring-deities in Kashmir, see, R. T. 1. 29,30 
they seek shelter from Garuda 30, their lake-residences 111, 
appear as lmman-faced snakes (R. T. IV. 601.) Kashmir a 
favourite residence of Nagas (Stein II 367 also see pp. 13.) The 
Kashmirian Naga-daughter, Chandra lekha, married to a Brahmin 
of Kashmir (R.T.I. 2-42.) Kalidas’ has also the memory of Naga 
damsels on the Himalayas, cf— WWq K. S. I. 20. 

45. Alliance between the Naga King and King Kusha. 

?c«r 

«w: soft 

5J51T5T llR.V. XVI. 88. 

For Kusa, King of Kashmir, see, R. T. I. 88. 

For the Takshaka Naga of Kashmir, see, Stein R. T. Vol. II* 
458. 

For enmity between the Nagas and the Vainateya and their 
compromise, see, N. M. Ed-. Zadu vv* 74-- 105. 

46. For Dr. Buhler’s summary of the Nikumbha legend in the 

Nilmat, see, Buhler’s report on search of Sanskrit manuscripts 
in Kashmir PP. 40; also see, Nilmat 277, 278 sqq, 483, 488, 499- 
500, 675, 676, 781, 1102. For a comparative view of 

the legend in the Raghuvansa and the Nilmat, see below. 
Mention of Kumbha, as the friend of Nikumbha , in the line 

suggests that Kumbhle draws his character 
and support from the famous Nikumbha. Thus a comparison 
may be -drawn between the Nikumbha of the Nilmat and 
the Nikumbha of Raghuvansa, who is the real person behind 
the ^superficial Kumbha:— 
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Nikumbha of the Raghuvansa. 

I. i\ powerful brute and a pious 
ereature. 

Kumbha, the prototype of 
Nikumbha, described as brute 

tftnr:(]j.V.30), 

as powerful: — 



njrK JT^faatfsiTPTi 3 ; ( 1 1 34.) 

and as pious — 

(II 35.) 


II. An attendant of Siva 
II 35. and 

II. 46. 


III. His mission alway Victorious. 
R. V. II. 36, 37; 

a^rsiq&srsRfii'TRf 
5trf5rairftn5t?*rf?[ $ 

^iiRrr: j&sr^cn srcTg i 

( 38 .) 


Nikumbha of the Nilmat . 

L Ditto. 

Nikumbha described as a 
brute — 5 

5ft: , 

(277) 

as powerful and pious both. 

?tar 5 Omcrafa 

ftSTt^TfalftSTsIT, 
ftfWTJir vTRTrm 

II (278) 

II. Ditto. 

rtvir fttr <stg^r 

ftf.TR: 53fr H7T I (675) 

vwfan 

*51^: (676) 

III. Ditto. 

4Nftift 

ftj0t4hrffa: I 

'qrat^snfam^rar 
ftfT«mgmPr^ll(279; 
ft$W JRTHTtft 

gsTtft t«> «j#r 
gSt*3*5»K*ri 
iftr^STOI^rT: II (282) 

‘Deva Prasada’ signifying 
Siva’s favour, whose attend- 
ant he is. 
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Nikumbha of the lla, glut v ansa (contd) Nikumbha *of the Nilmat (contci.) 


IV. His introduction on the 
scene by way of punish- 
ment and terror to the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the 
place. 

(36) 

qwjfs^fanfsicrt r5*T^Ti37) 
^Tn^riteq;rf5qRr^T^PJ[ 38) 

V. Fixity of time for his meals, 

arranged by Siva. 

ar^iiTcr (38) 

^TsmTT SjfttTfiT 

JTT^^T^T I (39) 


IV. Ditto. 

HT 3 ^t«ar ?r*nsp: 

# STSITlfff: I 

IW^m HmCrV 

srom i 

5H5T *T5W.I (267 sqq.) 


V. 

Fixity of time for his stay 
(and consequently meal) in 
Kashmir arranged by Nash- 
ya pa, who modifies his pre- 
vious statement thus — 

i(283) 

During the stay of the 
Pisaeha, with his following, 
for six months only in 
Kashmir, all men vacated 
the country — 

Mgnfaqr qfir. 425 (sqq.) 

except a B/ahmin who ven- 
tured to stay during the 
Pisaeha regime, whom the 
followers of Nikumbha 
captured, even as the friend 
of Nikumbha has captured 
the Cow in the Kaghuvansa, 
that fell in his way. 

( 3 TO faf.iW^Tg.’TTPCR: ) 

sn^frfqjcrrarFg 

fajfftpas??* rf^T I 
5 *TOT 

qf^T gq (427) 
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Nikumbha of the Raghvansa (Contd.); 


YL Possession of the bodies of 
living creatures forms a 
characteristic feature of the 
friend of Nikumbha, or his 
followers. 

— srosr ftr?: fasrarwt 27. 

— 1 33. - 

VII. His adoration, and offering 
of ‘j Bali' to him — 

arama srrongar ft ^ 
ww«n3. mrairatefw'an^ 1 43. 
ST ^ *7^?: 

Wfi, fes fen firm 1 59. 

VIII. Devotion to the cow, 
Surabhi, as a means of re- 
lease from the grip of the 
friend or the followers of 
Nikumbha. 

BfirfSrfW 3%: I 
arrow awta (I. 81.) 
srrwg-rr II. 54. 

«rr*w wmtarfa3*naw II. 55 


Nikumbha of the Nilmat (Contd.) 

Compare the striking metaphor of 
tying with a string though dif- 
ferently used by Kalidasa, in 
the same context in R.V. II 28. — 

ercrfamrafM 

feicfeme gm 1 

Surely, Kalidasa has the 
traditional version of the 
legend, as given by the 
Nilmat, in his mind. 

VI. Ditto. 

afwrasfejsft 

fafwrortgrTTnfcn 

ftWT^T II 499-500 

VII. Ditto. 

gat fsrjWTOT I 489. 

iwfe frrf?flsr 

fefeTfwfWsft I 677. 
fen^rnf sr ^>11 

I 678. 

VIII. Ditto. 

srciagsaT ftfwisg 

fe 7 Ut 7 T% 7 W 7 I 483. 

sRtgfl fw> !.I I 484 

rfm%: pmsit 1490. 



aferofe rrera. (499, 500,) 

7*3 

WsffrT (500) 
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47. For Marta/nd or tire sun associated with Kashyapa (see N. M, 
1189. 

48. For numerous sites Sacred to Kuvera in Kashmir see N. M. 
Ed. Zadu Appendix E. P. 15, also our (N. M. — 1198). 

For appellation of ‘Bhawan’ given to sacred sites in Kashmir 
(see Stein, K. T. II, 33*9. 340 with note on Martand or Matsya 
Bhawan. 

49. For Hiranyapura-- modern Ranyil, in Kashmir, see, Stein B.T. II. 
456, which reads — 

At the south foot of the ridge which descends to -the opening 
of the Sindh Valley, we find the village of Ranyil, the -ancient 
Hiranyapura...It seems to have been once : a place of importance 
since its figures in a fairy tale of the Katha Sarit Sagara <as the 
capital of Kashmir. A spring, a little to the south of the village, 
is visited by the pilgrims : to the Haramukut-a ’Ganga, -also see) 
K. S. S. p. 345: 

STeft ft f # ftrcWfa: I 

Wfc fgut^r ’4rr^I H II 214 

^5 * 11 215 

•50. For tradition of elopement of women by demons in Kashmir, see, 
for example, the famous legend of Sadangula Naga in N. M. 
1134- 

tf^TTJTT y;: | 

50 a b & c. For the Farad country, see, Stein K. T. VIII 2509 — 
13n. as the -abode of Pisachas or demons, see, Grierson’s ‘Pisacha- 
languages’. 

51. For Sachi Tirtha and Sakravatara (Sak.) see N. M. 1166, 1169. 
The Ganga of the Sachi Tirtha must be a Kashmir Ganga— 

SfHflcftsr Sak. VI. 

•52. For Soma Tirtha, a place of pilgrimage in Kashmir, a site sacred 
to Siva, where Kalidasa, a Saivite, as usual, takes us, see N. M. 
1567, 1566; TI.C.C. pp. 106 v 259 (Soma Tirtha near Vijayesh- 
VaraVj Kalhana R.T; VIII. 3360 (modern Somayar in Srinagar) 
•Stein K. T. II. 450: Soma Tirtha of Kalidasa is in Kashmir, (for 
reasons, see, note 34a) -and not Prabhasa in Kathiawara, or one 
round Knrukshetra (N. L. Fey; P.P.) 

>53. For the Apsaras Tirtha in Kashmir, see, N. M. 1254 supra 
*et sqq: — 

aSTCF II 1460 
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For its exact location on the high mountains of Kashmir 
! and its important mention in the Drama of Sakuntala, see, 
note -34a. 

■54. For Sapta Bisi tirtha, see-, X. M. 1467— 

55. For Brahma Sara (B. V. 1360), see X. M. 1225, 4397-98 also 
see, for its exact site, Stem B. T-. ID408. 

56. For the Km mud a Xaga (B. V. X VI-76), see N. M. 1089. 


57. For the Gauri Sikhara (K. S. V, 7) compare X. M.. 1448, 49. 


Kumat'a Sambhava. 

N Urn at. 

(a) Its lakes 

(f(i) Its lakes 



K.S.Y.26 

5n?srr g^?r 1447. 

cT^T t^3JTi^rt?5fTU«UI5T3ng5ft ) 



1448 

(6) Lotus-like face, change in com- 

(b) Ditto 

plexion, due to penances, a 
contrast. 



sftsfaqsr ^tjtswt i 




11 1449 



K. S. 5. 21. 



The Siva Purana story of Kumara’s birth, mentioning the 
Gauri Sikhara, is based on the Kuniara Sambhava n 1 Kalidasa 
and is -a close summary of i : t (see, mote 117). 

58. The Malini dn the original st oiyof the Mahab'haratta appears to 
be a river of the plains within the range of Dushyanta's hunt- 
ing-ground that is mot a mountainous region (see MB II. Adi 
Parva) and is not -associated with the Himalayas as in the 
Drama of Kalidasa (Sak. VI 7). According to some, Malini 
denotes the '(Pay asvini) Paisuni of the 'Chitrakuta, running in 
the vicinity mf -Hastanapura, (the capital of Dushyamta), (Kaiehs 
»Sak,); ^accordipg to -others, it .is -a branch of ithe -Sarayu akv©r 
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fifty miles above Ayodhya, the Erineses of Megasthenes etc. (N. 
L. Dey’s Ancient Geog.) But the Malini of Kalidasa is. a 
river of the Himalayas, it can not denote any of these rivers, 
possibly denoted by the Malini of the Mahabliarata. The Malini 
of Kalidasa being a proper name (see pp. 12) does not denote the 
Ganga either. It may therefore denote the Malini in Kashmir 
for which, see, N. M. 1535, 1537. 

59. The Sindhii—r&tmwmrmw I 

For Sindhu as the Krsna ganga in Kashmir, see, Stein R. T. 
note on VIII 2507,... which reads, —‘Sindhu’, ‘the river’ as 
a designation of the Krsna Ganga is found not- only in VIII 
2492, but also used generally in the Sarada Mahatmya . . by 
the side of Krsna Ganga. This designation is evidently taken 
from the mouth of the people who as I ascertained on my 
visit to the Sarada Tirtha know the river only as the Sind 
i. e. ‘the river.” 

60. For larger cultivation of saffron in ancient Kashmir, see, Law- 
rence, Valley of Kashmir, p. 343:— ‘No one has ever confirmed 
the statement that the soil of the saffron fields was dug up 
from the Jhelum river, whereas many attest the fact that 
saffron has been grown on other Karewas.’ Even Abul Fazl 
in his times notes in the Ain Akbari— -‘There are 10,000 or 
12,000 bighas of land covered with saffron which afford a 
prospect that would enchant those who are most difficult to 
please’. 

61. For the route from the icest into Kashmir , see, Stein R.T. II. 361 — 
‘The easiest route to Kashmir from the West leads through 
the central portion of Hazara. . . .across the Krishna Ganga 
... .to Muzzafarabad;’ . . . .also, see, Ibid, Bk. V. 217n: — ‘The 
route has always been considered the easiest line of communi- 
cation between Kashmir and the regions to the West. It 
may therefore safely be assumed to have been used also by 
the Kashmir army on its return from the Indus’. ‘The direct 
route from Kashmir into Ilazara at present crosses the Krsna 
Ganga river above its junction with the Vitasta at Muzaffarabad': 
also cf. Ibid BK. VII 586 n. 

61 a 

gsstewi sfarfinm-: sirfshn m ^*rr:|| M.D.U. 4. 

The Mandakini with its gold may be identified with the 
Kashmirian Krsna Ganga. For gold of the Krsna Ganga, 
see, Stein, R. T. II. 287 — The notice of gold being found in 
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the river clearly applies to the Krishna Ganga which drains 
mountain-region known as auriferous to the present day, 
cf. for the gold-dust of Krishna Ganga, Bates Gazetteer 
p. 19; for washing of gold, in the Krishna Ganga Valley, 
see, Jona Raja’s Rajatrangini vv. 885 sqq. But the 
Mandakini in the above verse denotes the popular Kash- 
mir Ganga that flows past the home of Kalidasa (see 
note 66). The associations of gold with the Mandakini 
or Krishna Ganga of Kashmir are lurking in the mind of 
Kalidasa which come out in the idealized description of his 
home and the Mandakini or the popular Kashmir Ganga, at 
his home, in Kashmir. The term Mandakini is applied 
by Kalidasa to every Ganga: Bhagirathi, (R. V. XIII, 
48) Godavari (M. M. I.) and others (V- V. IV, K. S. I. 
16; III 65.) For the popular Kashmir Ganga at home of 
Kalidasa, known as Mandakini, vide, description of Kashmir 
by the Kashmirian Bilhana, who writes in his retiring mood, 
V. D. C. XVIII 105. 

qq* ggsStrrTSFqta't f f ^ 
sprint qmfasnfaqiqn i 

§qt: iqwfqqftoTrrt mmv- 3^ warn, 
snjcrcqrerfefafnfrgm asTmar arqif% 11 

Also compare description of the same river— 

?TT^SIT ibid 55. 

62. For home of Kalidasa, identified with May-agrama on the 
bank of the popular Kashmir Ganga, see, note 190. 

63. ^3 fTJTU taq: I 

jiiti iregrei n R V. IV. 73. 

The same Krishna Ganga noted by one of its names, 
Sindhu, in R. V. IV. 67, is in the course of the description, 
noted by its other name, Ganga, in verse 73. Next, the 
verso 77 — 

marks out the battle between the Raghu’s army and , he hill- 
tribes, which seems to suggest the old and real political 
condition of the Ganga or the Krisna Ganga valley as is borne 
out by Stein’s note R. T. II. 288 which refers to the politically 
disturbed condition of the upper Krishna Ganga Valley in 
diflerent periods of Kashmir-history, owing to the war-like 
disposition of the turbulent hill-men of that territory, also 
compare, R. T. Book VIII 2509 — 13 where Kalhana bestows 
special praise on Dhanya’s army for successful expedition 
in that difficult country, inhabited by warlike hillmen. 
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For the Krishna Ganga, simply • called Ganga (or Sindhu) 
in the Sarada mnhatmya, see, Stein R. T. Book I. 37 n. 

64. The Ganga of the Yasistha Asrama — 

gdnicmftlsi i R.V. II. 26 . 

identified with the Kashmir Ganga with its traditional sources 
on the Haramukuta Mt.; for the site of Yasistha Asrama on 
the Haramukuta, see, note 25. For the confluence of the 
Kanaka vahini with the Sindhu or popular Ganga of 
Kashmir, see, Stein R.*T. II 489. For Sindhu as the famous 
Ganga of Kashmir, see, Ibid II, 335. For the famous 
Ganga of Kashmir as Sindhu, see Stein R> T. II 363. Book 
III, - 225, Ibid, Bk. 1.57n. For the confusion of ' the 
meaning of Sindhu and Ganga in Kashmir, see, Ibid, 
II. 418, 419. For traditional sources of Kashmir Ganga 
on the Haramukuta Mt. see Stein R. T. II 273, Ibid Bk. 
1’57«. For pilgrimage to the Haramukuta Ganga, see, Ibid, 
II. 407, II 489. 

65. Ganga in the K. S. 154:— * 

f^ra sror* , 

round the ‘Bhutapateraspadam/ or the Bhutesh, identified 
with the Kashmir Ganga, with its traditional sources on 
the Haramukuta, or the Haramukuta Ganga whose waters 
are carried by the Kanaka Yahini to the popular Sindhu- 
Ganga, See notes 64, 66. 

66. The Ganga in the M. D. 63 — 

5im:— 

denotes the Sindhu or the famous Kashmir Ganga, see, Stein 
R. T. Bk. I. 57m — Under the name Ganga, Sindhu is referred 
to. “The Sindhu river which drains the mountain-ranges 
to the North of the Yalley from Dras*to the Haramukuta is 
distinctly identified with Ganga by the Nilmat — *n 
The source of the Sindhu Ganga is placed by ancient tradition 
in the sacred Ganga lake, below the N. E. glaciers of the 
Haramukuta Peaks, For vKite waves of Ganga, see, R. T, Bk, 
3,365, 

67. The Manasa lake on the Kailasa in M. D. 62, — 
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denotes the Uttara Manasa lake in Kashmir, by which 
is meant the sacred Ganga lake, situated below the E. 
glaciers of the mountain, Haramukuta, and popularly known 
sis Gangabal and supposed to be the source of the 
Kashmir Ganga. The same designation is given to this 
lake in H. C. G. IY 87 sqcp The name is found also in 
the Nil m at. (see Stein R. T. Bk. Ill, 448n.. also cf. V. D. C. 
XVIII 55. 

68. Inhaling the smoke at the nuptial ceremony 

i K. S. VII, 82. 
i R.V. vii. 27. 

The commentators on the above do not refer the practice to 
any definite authority. Mallinath indefinitely says: — 

also, 3T?^ ^TJT?<Trfjrc*TTg: (K. S. VII 82 notes 

ed. Kale.) 

Sumativijaya also indefinitely observes on R. V. 7, 27 

ansm: 

But Vallabha definitely considers it a local custom. 

69. For the Kashmirian Mongol a Mala Viclhi , compare — 

v^i=ft ^rr+'rf i 

amraMww *i«n^5r ^3 g^' g<rfong*:i<Tgji R.V. VI. 83. 
^su JTjFsg'amwrr Ibid 84. 

Just as in the Raghuvansa, the offering of the viand— 
Mangalapushpa Mala; stands as a symbol of the 1 Kany Jana;’ 
similarly, in Kashmir, the Mangala Mala Yidni is connected 
with the Kanyadana ceremony. 

TO, Offering of vre^-rice on a ‘Vedfi as local custom: — 

5trcrp?<ft ^TT%^^0ll^lTT5f^^I^TcroTff?gqrnHB 

(K S. VII. 88 cf. n. V. VII, 28.) 
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In Kashmir, the bride and the bridegroom, before their depart- 
ure to home, are taken to a ‘vedika’ (Kashmiri l regu') where 
offerings are made — in Kashmir they always use wet - rice for 
such purpose; but the vegu, nowadays, is said to be circular 
and not quadrangular in shape. 

71. Dramatic performances, by women, in Kalidasa: — 

staffs I 

gpf sfeaRTfR^H K.S. VII. 91 

also note dramatic accompliments of Malavika in M.M., musical 
accomplishments of Yaksha’s wife in the Meghaduta (U. 23.) 
For dramatic art in ancient Kashmir, compare, N. M. 543, 
569, 649 etc: its excellence and performance by women in 
Kashmir described by the Kashmirian Bilhana (V. D. C. 
XVIII, 23, 29) :— 

’nnwmwfT e pep n 23 

sn*#,g 

S&TRfW ?TTRTtvRR I 

*WTTCT«T ¥T5I% 

g? TO*t wsrfa =* tei Htgdr 1129 I) 

72. Bilingual recitation in Sanskrit and Prakrit, by women in 
Kalidasa: — 

feqTsrpft ^ ag fasjR ^ i K.s. VII. 90 . 

Compare, Bilhana’s description of Kashmir, for the same; 

air: circ*Rr fsrp: ft; 


ftlT’TT SRrafTnftsr 

ftsfsrfa**: Ulf^T * II V.D.C. XVIII, G 


73. For drinking on Siva : s marriage (K. S. VIII, 27) also (M.D.U. S. 

»rj...) cf. drinking permitted on festive occasions in 
Kashmir (N. M. 563, q44) 
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For wine distilled from flowers, 

g^rawwrf^nfNsrf*:— R. S. 4. 12. 
3<:<TTHgT!gf(iT^5t^|fflfeqTg^ faqrq^gtt 1 K. S. 3- 38. 
cf. rogwrewig^ gw qq fqjnqqgj N. M. 798; 

for use of wine in winter, 

§istrsraml%rsmT§;3TT R. S. (sisira 5.) 
cf. qq 3 JTST qttstj q?jq: qfaq f%q | N. M. 584. 

74. I)asah (R. V. VIII 73) -for difference of opinion among 
commentators regarding its meaning, see, (R. V. ed. Nand- 
argikar, on the above). 

75. (Fisherman’s scene) (Sak. VI.) 

Fisherman summoned — ( 3 ^ qissrc.-.g^q; ) 

— IT#: f.giswrtimtfa I 
$qra: -!%;§[ fgiJfUTT^t | 
vRqr:— qfeffrfM q i 

qgjmq is 

76. Compare the fisherman’s above defence of his customary pro- 
fession with the defence of Custom as a recognized authority 
in the Pratyabhijna philosophy of Kashmir. 

— qfaf^qmqr fit 1 

qqfaqq f? q^cTf qtgmsifot: (Is. Pr. II. pp. 84.) 

77. • Illustration of the above (Is. Pr. II 84/?.) 

sn^rfaq^t qi 55tq>g<qqt*:jqq— 

— qfqf|qTqT «n>sfqg»qrcqiqjTT«rrqcrt> qnfqg 

q«rr *n%3[5 , 

’"ww — irtfqrRq UR?mRori¥JiT^fr qifqgcqig.; 

o % 

fqrqiqg^qr qsnqi, qir^qf^finq 11 

78. For Sakravatara and Sachi Tirtha as real sites in Kashmir, see, 
note 51; their association with the fisherman — 

?Oq>TqqitR!l?crcqTat SRMst I Sak. 

79. Saving the life of fish, an act of piety in V.V. Ill; says 
Vidusaka — 

itr* qmfqa fafqwt qfad wnfcr smf ft «fq*qqtfft 
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80. See note 77. I am told Jby my friend P > Shankar Lai Kanl 
M. A. of Srinagar, that even to this day in Kashmir, 
calling names to a woman, they say— -a fisherwoman , a boat 
woman. 

81. Kor the silk and the wool, compare, (Sak. I. 31) with 

the use of in ancient Kashmir N. M. 436, for the 

‘woolen’ (K. S. Ill 25.) used every where in India, 

compare the corrupt form of the word in the Kashmirian 
language — ‘Narvandf used for a similar purpose. 

Silk and the Wool as emblem of marriage — cf. sft'snjtjTTO 

(M. M. V.) without wearing which, Malavika was not accepted 
as wife (t 5 ?!) by the King in M.M. Silk is used everywhere, but 
Patrorna, as an emblem of marriage, is limited to Kashmir only. 
Monier Williams is wrong in translating the word TOl^ as 
leaf of silk, it can only mean ‘leaf of wool (to w) or a fine 
and ancient variety of ‘shawl’, which was not only a famous 
and unique industry of Kashmir, but which still has 
an important social use among Kashmiris, for without wearing 
the woolen Patrorna, which is preferably white in colour (cf. the 
white colour of the garments presented to Sakuntala by the sylvan 
deities Sak. VII 5) and which in the Kashmirian language is 
known as L pdnbnr\ no Kashmiri girl — like Malavika. (M.M.) 
can be married. The Patrorna known to Kalidasa is not an 
ordinary woolen stuff, it must be a fine sheet of wool (cf. 

qysrfoqqi qq>! i M. M. V. 12. 

a product of Kashmir, only, whose essential use (as Panbur) 
at the occasion of giving away of a bride, as in tho 
Malavikagni Mitra, exists only in Kashmir. Thus Kalidasa, 
unlike other Sanskrit writers outside Kashmir, not only 
mentions such specialities of Kashmir as the living saffron 
plant, but also the living industry of ‘ shawl ‘ or * some 
ancient design of it known to Kashmir only, as well as 
the special use of the ‘Shawl’ as the Panbur or the 
wedding-sheet of a Kashmiri girl, known to Kashmiris only. 
Kalidasa who mentions all this must be a Kashmiri. 

81 a. Deleted . 

82. For icy waters— fprerf-r 

tqqcfi wnf, R.V, XVI. 44. 

gruffer K. S. I. 6 

cf. Kalhana’s characteristic description of Kashmir with the icy- 
waters. 

f|n I 

sotfaq* || R. T. 1. 42. 
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83- The special remark about the closing of the windows in winter— 
(R. S. 5.2) applies with special force to 
a cold country, like Kashmir, where if anybody happens 
to open a window during the winter, it is said that he has 
opened the Bhairava gala (see Rahnumai Kashmir by Mohd. 
1 hn Fauq p. 21) for ‘Bhairava gala’ or the considerable hill- 
pass of Bhairava in Kashmir, see, Sri vara Raja Tarangini IV 
529, 589 and Stein R. T. II 398.) For the special men- 
tion of the L Vdtdyanas\ playing an important part in the 
buildings of Kashmir, see Bilhana: — 

V.D.C. XVIII. 4. 

alno cf. 5JT5t*ft staffs: Ibid 25. 

also Ibid 9. 

Compare with Kalidasa — 

M. M. U. 25. 

84. Heavy clothing of women suggested in the following lines 
does not apply to Bengal #here, it is said, women did not wear 
the upper garment, it may mark the impressions of a country 
where cold, during winter, is excessive. — ■ 

siktcTJ*; R.S.I. 7. 

For the Kusumbha-dyed garment of women. — 

farrsrxf^r fsraifsraVr i 

v R.S. VI. 5. 

compare its special mention in the Nilmat of Kashmir. 

—srsrafogfM* i (862). 

85. The characteristic ethnic description of the lips of women, in 
Kalidasa, favourably compares with the women of Kashmir, 
who are said to possess red and fleshy lips — 

— qgrfcwT'Wts't (M. D. U. 19.) 

3mg^T^55Tv4ttg (K.S. III. 67.) 

1 (Sak.VI.) 

fafarf; ftrwrraT^rc (R.S. II. 12.); 

and fair complexion, which Kalidasa always has in his mind 

<rra55te 32 g<sig (Sak. VII. 23.) 

STOWT55SF3: fa*#: (R.S.V. 13.) 

sfag (ff ffirB') R.S.V.1. 13.) 

arEreqistfor (K. S, III. 36.) 
and q^uit trcrenft (Sak. III. 19,) 
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86. The saffron paint of women — 

JTJTt? T: S& I 

frsnfasfiJrr STsrsiTfoffrTT JT^r'%^ || R.S. IV.2. 

77>:r: ff JTtmfr^: II R. S. V. 9. 

$f jrcTnjftS: ^TWJ^rf?r it R.S. VI. 5. 

fajJIFfrataTiff ms ' ?rRg nKg fe&tfesnfw ii R.S. VI. 13.' 

87. Compare with the above, the real practice of saffron paint in 
Kashmir mentioned by Bilhana (V. D. C. XYIII 10,31.) 

STRsfitetstraH ff jt wfrrcfcrr 
jJsrtTrt^fcRTfrotT^ «ii3fcrcra$ i 

$7>7Wrafa^3fa?RTff^ 1 .£5T7TClH. II (10) 

ssraWra^^^nr&w^i^rw’t- 

€31 WJjft IKJToS gg. qfl^vRTf 7T0Tig i 
^g^'4T:finf€K STO'^ 3 fif€&T3T5IF3: 
wnnsmn: sj sgjfeW f^ciPcr 11 (3K) 

88. For saffron paint as a prerogative, see, R. T. Bk. VIII 1807. 

80. For saffron as pomade, see, R. T. Bk. VI. 120. 

90. For the home of saffron in Kashmir, see, R.T.I. 42, also Bilhana — 

^cpjh: ff7^5rnirr Tifamfsrarer: i 

u ss*?bii 7^77 JT7isncr?: 11 V.D.C. 1.21. 

91. For saffron of finest shade exported from Kashmir, see, Bilhana 
V. D. C. XVIII 16 — 

«T37^7; f*jfa ff7 7 

^T7FfI7T7 ¥Rf71tn3f 3555¥T pf* 7 I 

The Kashmirian saffron which is noted for its red tinge seems 

to reflect itself in Kalidasa in the line — (R, S. 1Y. 2).< 
compare, 

TiuFtta 751^ §1 jt 7g TrlflR^ i 

qptiattTRffi iwrfN TTfrUTgii 

«lf(7i^Tin?r §f tf 7tTfr ¥R^| 

7777 T^TT^S gjSJTfffTCH II 
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qHJfqilT *SJ5S#*J^|| 

(Quoted in Bhava Prakash, S. P. D.) 
r rhus the saffron of Kalidasa comes from Kashmir. 

Kalidasa not only paints the breasts of his ladies with saffron 
but also other objects (see R. S. IV, note 86), as they do in Kashmir, 
(see, note 88, 89, 92) where saffron is so common. 

92. For saffron as the pomade of Kashmir or cf. 

q>T3«k*RT|?*lfioT *n I 

sr *Rrfasrenf?R5lf%qT ll see H.C.C. 25. 79. 

93. For the plantation and harvest of saffron crop in Kashmir, 
see, Lawrence, Valley of Kashmir p. 343—344 

94. For cultivation of saffron in ancient Kashmir in areas other than 
the jhelum valley, see. note 60, also see note 216 b. 

95. Sali described by Kalidasa: 

RITU SAMHARA-SARADA. 
sroigw fora sir I 

Hgnm qfo II R.S.ITI. 1. 

R.S.III.10 

^T , 7?r^rTT%R ! ^mfrT^rT5I?R I 

R.S.III.16 

HEMAXTA. 

5T5fIRT5ltsr»T^ *. 1 1 

nqrRTjqttt sgqTncftsqq, II R. S. IV. 1. 

gmiRiqu fagfoufa i 

irefo’sfitej fo?rrf%?rrfo ll R. S. IV. 8. 

*nfam qfbJT<raf ^rTT%RTpmw«Im I 

«3?wf?ni!Ttfr:5^gina(q^rT: af^sigfoigTK'.qra'vn fUsfa : 8 i.v.i9 

SISIRA. 

swreqnq snRT tanfor ll R. S. V. l. 

*Kalidasa is the youth. 

t The ripe Sali growing with the Lodhra belongs to the mountainous regions^ where 
&lone the Lodhra grows. It indicates the rice crop on the mountainous A ai'ewas of Kashmir 
where there is plenty of Lodhra. 
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*fi^3RTifrrr?rf flrewtnt3: fafsrcswi qtssg fa^q. 

R. S. 5. 16. 

96. For rice-crop in Bengal, see, Hunter’s Gazeteer Yol IY, 487; 
throughout Bengal, there are two main harvests of rice in 
the year. (1) The Aus or early crop, sown on comparatively high 
lands, during the spring showers and reaped between July and 
September. (2) The Arrian or winter crop sown in low-lying lands 
from June to August and reaped from November to January. 

97. For winter crop in R. S., see, above note 95, for winter crop of 
rice in different parts of India, see, Hunter’s gazetter Yol. IY, 
for early crop of rice in Bengal, see, note 96. 

98. For the Kalama species of rice, see, R. V., 437 and K. S. 47. 

99. For the sugar cane in the rice-fields, see, R. Y. 4*20. It is said 

that the rice crop with sugar cane was also cultivated at Dumel 
or MuzafFarabad in Kashmir, 

100. For autumn crop of rice in Kalidasa, see note 95: also see 

R. V. 4. 20. ' 

101. For similes based on rice plants in Kalidasa.— 

a*I^*rr^g<?iT:*lr snsrq: i R. V. XV. 78, 

| Ibid XVII. 53. * 

3mr?qsraoraT: r^q I Ibid 4, 37. 

3W3 q: K.S. 5. 47. 

102. For rice as staple food of Kalidasa, see, R, S, 5' 16., note 95. 

103. For rice producing tracts in India, see, Hunter’s gazetter Vol. IV- 

104. For saffron plant, see, R. V. 4; 67. 

105. For sali in Kashmir, see, N. M. 33. 

— <jcqq || 

106. Compare the scenery of the rice fields (R, S. Ill, IV) with 
the one in Kashmir, also described in N. M. 32 and 44. 

107. For rice as agreeable food mentioned by Kalidasa, see, (R. S 
5*16, note 95.) 

108. For rice, its large cultivation, and as staple food in Kashmir 
see, Lawrance, Valley of Kashmir, pp. 325—330. 

109. For the sun-cult in India, see, Hr. Bhandarkar’s Vaisnavism 
and other religions pp, 155. 


* Kalidasa describing the winter-crop of Bengal p) is awaj from home in Kashmir. 
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110. Sun-worship in Kalidasa — 

*TT??Tq: I R. V. 14, 66. 

3R?q ffg: I K. S. 5, 20. 

i Sak. 7, ll. 

srWRITqqkaT Cf flqq?r; gq?qqi^«j5!H^rTff sfrft I V.V, IV. 

111. For the Gauri Sikhara (K. S. 5*7) cf. Gauri Sikhar in Kashmir 
N. M. 1448, 1449. 

112. For the Kashyapa Swami Martand, see, N. M. 1189. 

113. For th% famous sun temples in India, see, Bhandarkar — Yaisna" 
vism etc. pp. 155. 

114. The Meghaduta denotes worship of Siva and great prediliction 
fur the deity. The K. S. II. 58 exalts Siva over Brahma and 
Visnu, Brahma saying — 

srft^r. qt sqtfq: ?rq: qK aqqfkag i 
qaf^WTOrqfiH qqi jt g fawpi 11 

The opening verse of the R V. prays Siva and Parvati as 
parents of the world. 

115. The V. V. begins with prayer to Siva under the name, 
‘Stlianu,’ while the M, M. and the Sak. pray to Siva as 

I 

116. For prayer to Brahma, see, K. S. II, 4 — 15. For prayer to 
Visnu, see, R V. X, 16 — 38. 

117. Compare the prayer to Brahma in the Kumara Sambha 7a 
with the prayer to Brahma in the Kashmir-tradition of the 
Nilmat. 

Prayer to Brahma Prayer to Brahma 

Kumara Sambha va IL Nilmat , 

I W^q^STjTnqqqrirqqTtJT I 

giraqf^fliiTrq qaqiskgqig^ ii« 

aRajTT^nifqsR q || rflTKfqgqtrR^T^ltqr: ««• 

vSii'rfqrimqrcqfoT rrdqiqtsfe^JT^ 
^qqqflqftqmqsq^ifirfqq^ i t 
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Prayer to Brahma Prayer to Brahma 

Kumar a Samhhara II. — contd. Nibnat . — contd. 

3TTrirmim5iTtf?g^3i^T?JTWTcii?n] «mtfa 

3Trrff^T^RT^ & RTcJT ? o 5T*T?ft^? 'fiTC'lR. 1261 

5f»|55:^R15T5«T5: I 

s^5q^^Tnfa&T*;i*T?ffegf?T«| t t sw^Jj^t^ir^^’^nrewnlSGe 

^TTrT:srJrgt?nRT *nt%fwS?fr<JTH 

?mm*Rf^ai>rapmsreif$5fig i 

?gftT3onwfafa<TRSrTJnJTfa^?rT I *%3Toftf^$fH^HRTT*SS|rsR: I 
tn:rrtsftr»TTsiTfRFg\3i3x|v3^Tfffcf^y ?nmt*r cTSJT 1267 

12 " 13 14 

RtaqsxtrfiTa^R^cr: i ^T^^^i«n*fa?rt£ifaf% , ai??r«n 
l€^f?cTT3ifqi;!nctT^^^f'Ttq: V< II 1 -* 1 


In both the works, Brahma refers the gods, to Siva. 

Rfigsr: tir 5«i|f?r: R erg vwgR 5113: 

rttfirnF s^gfWcTU I *!? ^Wg^fStffrr^TftgUSHRT— 

qftfe^anvnqPa— cfWsftfe^:qmq*iiTcJT!r: 

*i*pn * <3 fg^TT K.S. II. 58 .| s?rats*Timc<T^: 11 

X. M. 1277. 

Indeed, the whole version of the story of Kumara Sam- 
bhava of Kalidasa appears to the based on an ancient Kashmirian 
version of it, for it agrees on vital points, such as that of 
the restoration of Kama, with another Kashmirian version of 
the story in the H. C.C., and disagrees on the same vital point 
with the Siva purana which otherwise appears to be a close 
paraphrase of the Kumar Sambhava of Kalidasa just as the 
Padma purana version of the stor}^ of Sakuntala is a summary 
of the drama of Kalidasa. Points of agreement between the 
K. S. and the H. C. C., may be noted, as below: — 

(a) Compare the name of Parvati. 

SRfamwrtTSTfjrf^ K. S. 1 . 26 . 
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3 m ifsrckrar av isra? i H. C. C. 69. 

(b) "Weapon of Kama named Sammohana. 

Htfffrr JTW g<*pn«u K. S. 3. 66. 

m^rfirag H. c. C. 55. 

(<■) Himavan brings back his daughter. 

i H. C. C. 64. 

(d) Restoration of Kama to life. 

«r^t ctost sraraft$<rt§:*:: i 

^5^T#qfir^t3rf^ffrr li K.S. 4, 42. 

sra wrest i 

frrf^^TT II H. C. C. 154. 

But the Siva purana reproduces verses after verses from Kalidasa — 
even the local custom of offerings of wet - rice in Kalidasa (see note 70) 
appears as a general ceremony in the Siva purana (3T^TtTKTq<JRr^ 
f^S3^rr^W*lT; the significant 951X3? is omitted here, see note 70) 
Regarding the incident of rejuvenation of Kama, departing 
from tho original source, namely KumaraSambhava, Siva purana 
produces a breach in the main story and shows later influences 
of the Krishna-Gopi cult not found in the works of Kalidasa, and 
writes thus: — 

srew^re^rswt? qfa: I 

creti^g sfw<rer !l S. P. II, 24, 25. 

Thus Siva purana is distinctly a later production than the 
work of Kalidasa. 

118. The Nilmat purana of Kashmir which woships all gods and 
goddesses has a distinct leaning for Saivism and worships 
Siva as the highest deity. The Pratyabhijna philosophy 
of Kashmir, calling Siva as the highest deity, has room 
for worship of other gods and goddesses 

shrefre fij wmrewffire;ift'jftfa*3 i Is. Pr. !• pp.13. 

For prayer to Brahma in the N. M. see T260 T268. ^ ^ 

For prayer to Visnu in the N. M. see N. M. Ld. Zadu 2i * -26, 

1419—1433. 

The N. M. 1278, 79, exalts Siva over Brfchma and Visnu— 
Brahma saying — 

wrst i 

qr w {% areTfa ?rarew sre?w& II 


II 
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The N. M. also worships Siva as — 

nrerjaairasre i > 

qawilffgtaaj u N. M. 183. 

*>«i 3tm i 

srmfafatHlfsrcq hst*t4 **rii 1288. 

Compare the above with M. M. I. 

^wfas^St^farTOJrsrari *j:g*:*rmmfaTq[ i 

119. Monistic Saivism in Kalidasa: Siva is described as the 
Asta murti, the whole creation forms a part of his being; 
He being the universe as well as the ruler of the universe. 

For Siva and Parvati as one individual creating the Drama 
of this world, see, M. M. I. 4. — see, notes 114, 115. 

120. For sober practices of Kashmir-Saivism as distinguished from 
the ghastly type of Saivism outside Kashmir, see, Bhandarkar 
Vaisnavism etc. p. 128, 129. 

121. For Pratyabhijna Darsana of Kashmir, see, Sarva Darsan Sangrah 
ed. Cowell pp. 128 sqq. and Bhandarkar s Vaisnavism etc. 
under ‘Kashmir Saivism’ p. 129 sqq. 

122. Temple’s Word of Lalla p. 111. 

122a. For some and not all Agamas, dualistic, see, J. C. Chatter jeo 
Kashmir Saivism p. 8, 9, 

123. For Monistic Saivism in the Nilmat representing the central 
doctrines of the Pratyabhijna philosophy, see, the following N. M. 

1269 sqq: cf. note 117, Brahma’s reply to Indra’s prayer. 

i 

II 1270 

« ^ ii 1271 

^3T1%^TT $OTqp'«TCp?WT:Jml: II 1272. 

<sro? h 1273 

Indra’s Prayer to Siva 

^ ifolFtftesfelFW II 1283. 
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?r?nreif?if¥tsT *nf*3qra'im55«m i 

aisrfcrg’smm*! tfirsfitei n 1284 

?r*55T$ •» I 

snf?5i*Tf «|*sn: u 1285. 

V55?r^«rf^f^55t^T I 

srans’rfawBf 3m5e5*fa?w II 1286. 

grregr mr *rai*i*iTfi=r * ^firer; n 1293, 

at* 5TTSPTT 15 *rt!^r*ni*T5OTt I 

JTRsTTSfij Spi 5i^T^a?rirfTST%WqT II 1294. 

ga'srt.sf^tsEi ^rflSTSqfft***: II 1295. 

The above is a fair description of the tenets of the Pratya- 
bhijna philosophy. Inclra must recognize — (^f*rgT?r:) Siva as the 
only supreme deity, Cause of all causes — sjutw 3mw*r (1270) who 
by his free will or creates the universe by his own Sakti — 
‘ creeper ,’ which manifests itself as the universe, which is but 
a reflection OttwD of Siva’s own Sakti (1272. 1278.) The 
eight forms of Siva (^r^fct) constitute the changing universe 
and yet Siva is unchanging (^T^^rra «r ). Siva is the 
eternal witness, the person who creates. Moha or Delusion 
is produced by Siva's own Sakti or Maya which sustains 
the universe: hence he is not known (injfsrs:) 

Next, Siva is approached (wnT%) with the humility of a 
Dasa, which produces his His Prasad or Anugraha is 

followed by the recognition or realization of the Deity 
^fH^Tcflsf%**nrr (1294) Siva ‘Sasanahnwr) in the above verse 1278. 

may suggest the existence of ancient treatises known as 

‘Siva Sasana,' (cf. fiTWTtfirbTf^'i^T Pr. II. pp. 131 f?nsn$?rtf%) of 
the Pratyabhijna philosophy or the very name of the Pratya- 
bhijtia philosophy in ancient Kashmir, cf. firnrrs^, note, 127. 

For the date of Nilmat about the Gth or the 7th cent. A. D. see, 
BuhleFs report on search of Sanskrit manuscripts in Kashmir pp. 
41. .also see (our appendix A.) 

For the sketch of Saivism in Kashmir that folk, vs, see, K. -hmir 
Saivism by J. C. Chatterjee, Part I, and Isvara Pratyabhijna 
Vol. I, II Ed. P. Madhusudan Kaul. 

On the sources of the Pratyabhijna philosophy, writes Pandit 
Madhusudan Kaul in his introduction to Isvara Pr.Yol.II. p. 8: — 

‘There might have been other sources known to Utpala from 
which he collected the material to interweavs the fabric of Isvara 
pratyabhijna. But such sources are irrevocably lost to us now.’ 
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Mr. Chatter ji in his Kashmir-Saivism describing the Agama 
Sastras as revelations and as the sources^ of the Pratyabhijna 
Sastra, writes, that most of the Agamas existed long before the 
appearance or reappearance of the Trika and that some of them 
were dualistic in their teaching, implying thereby that some were 
monistic. We have shown in our note 123 that Monistic Saivism 
of the Pratyabhijna type is already known to the Nilmat 
in the 6th cent. A. D., and it is strange that it has escaped the 
notice of Mr. Madhu Sudan and Chatterji both. The authors 
of the Pratyabhijna themselves in the 8th cent, record the 
previous existence of the philosophy in Kashmir — 

il Is. Pr. 2. 

Again the tradition records, 

srwr&r fsjrc: i mfsr 

faf&srcrarcrf&r i 

(see 

pp. 73) I ST gfsr: 

I ?rg JT?i§ sw*cr 3T3*n?ffsm^ 

srasis (Tantraloka Quoted Chat P.P.G. ) 

127. I have freely drawn on Mr. Chatterji’s book, Kashmir Saivism 
P. I for this sketch of the Pratyabhijna philosophy, and I also 
add below appropriate quotations from original works on the 
Pratyabhijna, in its support. 

127. (a) One Existence — Mahesvara: Unity of Sica and Sakti — 

^?T«mTrirr (S. S. I. l.) 

arm 3*33: craureft 

iftf^TfirtsfcnsftrT Is. Pr. vi. II 223. 

' rr^r: I Is. Pr. 4. 1. 1. 

format • •^^smfanrtTJn (Pr. Ilrid. P. 3.) 

( b ) Transcendent and immanent aspects of the Reality. 

• f51^¥IfTt^rfti5(T I (Ibid P.2.) 

JT * 5lfrG5?ff?rcftoft Sh. Dr. iii 2, 3. 

(c) Unity, compared with the unity of word and meaning— 

frrf?r:sr?*TOJTOfarT, i 

qtJTfWST: II 3TT?JTWl»i^T 
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*smr?3q $*epf 

sfafirfa I Is. Pr. Vol. I, 1, 5, 13 see note 170. 

(d) Siva and Sakti described — 

SHFTSr sreMfcr: — Jpqrtfa: sifatfipiTfitsfq S^T^THfe’TT 

f^T^g:, snETO^TaTfeni. 5t%:, 5RT?F5*f 3TT?P^5I%:, 
<maiR aTm^icn«5nfrH^r%:, ^^t^firrw f?te«n 

51%: I (Tan Sar.) 

^rarc?r*nsftan Is. Pr. Vol., 1, 5, 14. 

*%~5l%q<ltife: 5&3TT3 

5f I Si. Dr. iii. 2, 3. 

(e) World an emanation of Siva — 

nqnw:5*:*^ir?i;Tt^rc:s#^fijq7^Twfritrt 3 t 4^ qH^si^ 
%ssrm*nrcw% (PS.) 

World an expression of Divine Free will— 

?TfOT=T STqq^qpJ: IR>W%ffS[lf?m 

^TrT^^T^^^JTfcrftrfjqtrq arfeR^q *srsqFTT^Tf^q£T%f9rac 
WJlTOlir* ^n^TRI%5rr ST^T^r^ I Pr. vi. vi.) 

(f) The Abhasa vada — 

fsrasifoqTafqJit wfHflreq: n (P.S.) 

^rTfft f? sr%faW^WmTO% 1 Is - Pr< 

Appearances, aspects of the Ultimate Reality. 

5<iffrara«WT^i vj-raTflrm^vrT^T^f i 
3T5cf:f^TrT^mRq qfip T?n«n II Is. Pr. 32. 

3?jft55nq qq^q^niq^Pr. Hr. 6 1 

{()) Objections to Vivarta and to Earinama — Vada. 

f^rqrfff? sra^qf^wi^Trmtcgrp, purls?* ^ *m?q n ?f?r 
^nq %f?t q fafaqii i qffoTT^g^qi?rrf f?rct*rafcr 

arnqiTsisjjnfvfq^ *?g¥R*nfa uhsppjfit^ ** 
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qqfsstfqqn i nfafamt? q sq^rrOTq 3 *qT3*$q 

q^qq»ff;qtfqqrcqqqanq.&qT i srfqsn srfaqfcqi tfqsq g 
gri^Ht cfcr sqreqqj qrtfoqtf !jr%c3 sqfirrq gqqrq^s; w- II 

(Apparent division, as it were, a strength to unity.) 

5R*n^3T3qff^hT: n*RfqjTin??mqfqq;sqrotq: qRfbqfciqqr* 
^3T3?3?n^ 3T3%feCTrrq 3Tfqfcq;qq *q^ql3Te^^qt qfq<I 
sqwqqrtfqq^R^ JiTfRT sqrqqqqi^s 

jfcjrtfecT: I (Pr. vi. vi.) 

(h) Creation a Negation of the Subjective Unity — 

fes^^srmqirorwr^ q^tgfmqqrRrcqrcsqTfq ^^Tnrtf- 
3T<3T3qrf?mq) RWqrmWqtqrcfctqtf 5lf%: I P.S. 4. 

(?) Siva becomes the jiva — 

ftiq <*3 ^cPTgffra: I (P. S.) 

(j) Influence of the Creative power, named Maya Sakti — 
the Power of Necessity. 

mi mi *WTS?Kr l^r? q'qiqq nt^q tq)mqrcrf3i: *qirinq*q 
faq^qqq;, 3 33 : asraif^nfaq qirfeqmqiqqq^q (P.S.) 
f^qiqq^TJnqrfaqrgq: (Is. Pr.) 

JTT^rPrmff^RTrr— 3T?: ariercri, q^qqtftfq^fcn, 33T q sifc 
TTRSTlfti^ I 3 <3^ (arfqqfqTOiTC qrf5Sl^«fqqT?miTte: Hifa 

qfeqqfssq *aqijf!tfqms:--q:(:d*qtsqt3«qdq qrqnjq 
JTlgqqpqrejq: I (Pr. vi. vi. vol. I. 35.) 

(kj Anugraha aspect of Sakti — 

sragmi^q srgqffq^qrq sraft 5 qq i (P. S.) 

(?) Pratyabhijna, the only way to Realization — 

^•Iqifq 3Tmq?3^rrqrr^3i* qr vjv. qqftsfq qm»w 
?!qqT33T qqiqTJ^ftqt: ^qTrqftqra 3 55«3* I qq ^qimn|«q^ 
JTr^f^qTRl^^qqT flq^q I (Com. Y. R. on P. S. 82.) 

q?q nl^q^q arqfflqf-nqiqmRTftig^q ?rm tots: 
srermqTT I 

R^S^qt^ST smifqqqR<rqq): I 
tfroi^qqfqT q UrqifasnTOifqqT II 

* Cf. 34a, origin of curse (Tint) in the Drama of Sakuntala. 
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5^n 

snnrfa ?TrTrf r* gsmftipIsT stt* 

(a^fir^T*) sf?r I Is. Pr. 1 , 20. 

( m) Means of securing Recognition — 

iwmjt sirens' i 

Hit Slf?rtT?;tt£5t?*Tm ll 'Siva Dr ) 

I (Com. Is. Pr. II. 4, 21.) 

(n) Attainment of Realization, gradual or abrupt — 

rTm^finrirncfl?^^ It 3rwn<srore?iT 

5 f$mncnfrrf|$sf * 1^11 w&^ralsireffejr: i ^ 
3 Srfa^lfiTOlH:, 7TPT cT^lfl 57^1* 

3q-TJTtct^«T?f: *T**T=J 
ij^asr, ?reiTftr *;tntpcmiT*pi 
^^T!55tw: I (Pr. vi. II. 2, 3, 17.) 

Experience abides, see, note 14C> infra. 

O^WmTRfcT«I, RT’Trer^foOrTOT I 

^7*^*1% siHitrflrst It Is. Pr. II. 4. 1 . 15 

(o) Service of Humanity enjoined. 

snnmr^rerefiRgsi i 

(Is.Pr. i. 1.1.) 

Com.- |fcntawt ^flfiTHT ?feP^(H:— rT^R}^, 

«r. sfssstnmre: <re$ nra^fsr 

ftnm ffer cfsfafa— spreg ?nrei;<ni5Tsmt»!j 

srerei^reT ^q^TigtaeWts— * ft sra’ ^rro*re attire 

JT trrt»i *f?T II (of. SITJTTfa sr z see n.) 

128. Siva as Dancer — 

«rajTilr. grepsft s* 'tg^; (M. D. 3° ) 

Siva and Parvati in one person creating the whole Drama of 
life: — 

IgwtfJr^mn^i g«re:sj;rereKj' i 
**nw ftcw n 


*Kthical ground of the curse of ' u f{(£t(3PPU S W ^A W l 11 ^ A ST Ft 1 

RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
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wnnsmu. ll M. M. I. 4. 

Compare with the Pratyabhijna doctrine — 

ftrfa 3TTrJTI, ^ffWaCROT, (S.S. III. 9, 11. 

^*«n®nre?fft?rr u;g (Is. Pr.) 

129. Love-metaplior in the Pratyabhijna — 

iTgwt^fgsOTforarcisifiCTT amfimr^sT fasrt *r £ 2 T> efagfST; 

amrear somnstasirm «*?mftsrmt jt i 

sstasta rr«rt «t l%tgcn: ftamafram 

af^T ?rg amfimifgm I (Is. Pr. 4, 22.) 

Commentary, 

agmm^j'rowsfljrafgTgtini WUT*RT* assfafa q^i^r 
fgaTffrsnmsngigqT 

mmaTf^qamamTsmrm^R;! * WA^ Wiffonfa, 

ew ^TrTrf f?w?5mmsfa <rfafl?aff ?r 

^faWR^; ^TrT: StSRTtWT fg^irm^gmraafa?3R^f?R5R<JT 
qt^msafc^ai^Ni ?r TOJjq:,— ?f?r wramrosrfgi^sraimt 

am: i agr mg 

amg ^wfa tpfarir&ft, qT^mnme^ g f%sn?m 
mu^RN oi'SR; cTg^tmffT 

arct, cttt 

rTcsroda amwjft;:, swiwsnwrrattf g fg»jf?r 

®W>— sfa?HPI XTr^nr^ ^TqTfgfeaglfq'fll' *m% | 

130. The frequent and appropriate use of the term Pratyabhijna 
which may be interpreted philosophically — 

*Cf the metaphor sustamed tnrouguout with a little adaptation, in the Sak. 

fOr. HT***Tlj*T?T: of Par vat i in the Kumara Sambhava, 
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i (Sak. iv.) 

«%, *rff *TW a nsnsj? qfa^RR**UT«lf*. b i (Ibid ) 
swwfTff <rra<* ^^rff?rh%5r^Tf^ c (Ibid.) 

wfironf I (Sak. VI.) 
WtSIr^lf^rpTmrRR ^Tffw 6 (Sak. VII.) 

{a) The curse of forgetfulness of thopower of self, Atma-Sakti, can 
he got over by the ring of recognition, (b) The curse or necessity 
of manifold creation retards recognition of Unity, (c) The Veil of 
Sakti identical with the technical f<ncR or delusion 

can not really be removed till the charge of creation or course of 
evolution is over and experience through recognition is gained. 
(d) Realization of love that is God’s power or Sakti, 

in gained through recognition only (e) Recognition leads to self- 
realization — cf. the exact teaching of the Pratyabhijna: — 

stnt%T mnwrercmmsrrasrasn 

g ssvret i sT^Tr*mt*sra?*rfvr. 
wgfo i (P. S.) 

131. With Kalidasa, as with the Pratyabhijna philosophy, universe 
is the expression of the Divine Love, or Siva-Parvati. cf. the 
various stages of the development of the Drama of Sakuntala 
— viz. expression of Love or marriage between Dushyanta 
and Sakuntala, and her conception , joy of Love or their Love- 
meetings, anguish of love or their separation, non-remembrance 
of love or Dushyanta’s refusal to admit Sakuntala as his w fe, 
and recognition of love or their reunion; — with the five 
‘ krityas ’ of the Pratyabhijna philosophy — 

— : fTOWgsr? asjqrft i ^ farm 

Jffir ft YM^orq, i 

(Is- Pr. vi. vi.) 

132. Sakti, the heart of Siva;—* 

m ^fCvTT JTfTSftT tsPRtStfMffaft I 

trcfrfg*: II (Is. Pr. I. 5, 14.) 

138. ForWra^TOfp*n!«ttSR*, see, note 127a. 

134. Creation, a sport of Siva— 

smigsifcr 

anrsrc:i 

(Com. P. S. 5.) 
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135. For fffaqsqrqTCTClfao see, note 127h, 

> 

136. For fnnr, see, note 181, for creative Sakti as Maya, see, 127 j. 

137. For the technical ‘anugraha’, see, note 131, also cf» — 

sigw? fqttaisnnfqT i qq (P. S.) 

^ litqrqwq qfq*nqt^(Y. R. comm, on P. S. 5. 9.) 

For the means of recognition, see, note 127 m. The means 
of recognition, commensurate with ‘Anugraha’ — 

q^TOOTnfr? «f>ffFT7T3^5^Tti; I 

qtqftfqsftqfoq* (P.S. 96.) (Com srf^qerfa: srgq^nsqtqn 

qu-ifaqqfc i q^q^rgqfHTq qq fqr?tr- 

srrcaw q srqvqrcq^Tfqq; sqiqqqi 

q>q?t i ) 

Kalidasa has also— 

q:qrtg:fwqfq>qtq?pW: I (V.V.I. 1.) 

138. Recognition , the only way to realization of Love. 

wqqit^3*iqlsfesimqqr?t, 

q;«lfirqqq:(Sak. VI. Sanumati.) cf. 127 1 and 129. 

139. The Abhasa vada — 

faqsaft; 4*4 wfa n p. s. 9. 

Com. faqqnqicnqt qr smt $1%: q*qt: qiq: ^qf^or 

Hq smfq&rfcWrgft simqJTTqlq 'RtfUqfqtSRr 
n^qTf «T^:q: ^Tfwr Siqqi^ I qSqrfq^q q^q*: 

ftnqmsrarqT wrjrewuftq q;ro'q55?m^^tf^ w^qtsfq 
«n?m mfq^qrq; witofq arou-rqwq: ji «^fq q^qjafeqpn^ 
smim?: arr^w^n ii gf^qm qfgsq asfqrfq sag H m 
* srKqfarfqqi 3rq«nqi^ qj 

Wqqq^fififeq, qarmgqtjj: SITrIR:, qq* f? qiqiq: 

^tq,, ^qqiq q*g qf«T«Riq q «5q?r, qwi^qifiq vai qrihsw 

3^ ^5 3T|rfqqq(.q3qf^q^|| qjsg 
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tfsigssifeqmrd i 

vft: w«5$3tsrrat #g u 
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140. Siva, the Karta; — 

irtsft i 

3T3J3T?rn faW 3T faf<5 SI *>; II Is. Pr, 1 , 1 . 2. 


140a. Siva maintains both the states: — 

q*d*g*w sgtcpsq ^ 

r^wf qg*ngHTwrsf»r gsfum^orT 3fj|flfg<|- 

ggr srejcg. fggig?f *& (P. S. com.) 

141. Shastra or Guru or ones own Pratyaya, as means of recognition. 
In the case of Dushyanta it is his own Pratyaya’ in the form 
of the ring that brings recognition. 

«w stsrrat mgr^: *rarn i 

fggrT^fT^^4fg3?ggtg?R3^ II Is. Pr. II. 3, 2, 2. 

I Is. Pr. II. 4, 2 , 1. 


142. See, note 129. 

142a. ^f^fg^irafiasgrq^sf^^ l 

fejjsrcs *5T*rfn*jqf^T* II (Is. Pr. I. 4, 1.) 

Kalidasa agrees with the Pratyabhijna philosophy in considering 
memory as the essential power of soul. 


143. Recognition leads to realization — 

<H3T?3Sf%«n$ H P. S. 97. also see, 127m 

f <«i afrfSi 'STn^pwfc'Jtcn i 

wrereatfafa $$ 3C33qtfrnSqt *rgfa ii P. S. 68. 

*T5t g q^wiwjisT— sgaftiggin 
3T!WHT5TgfiriT^5[5t:qft^3tggT??T i p. s. 75. - 

cf?r agrgrag^iq^qqife ^ fig t T g \ 
^7^rTISl5EWlrtfrTflrq^^ ^SH.P. S. 81. 
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*sn?*n (see, 

note 139.) * «W» fafsww, Ssnfa Stlf&M 

g^i tfalTOWniUs. Pr. 3, 2, 10.) 

Realization of Sakti, in the case of Dushyanta is gradual 
(tfrtfTif His Bhavana is strong and he occupies himself 

with the thought of Sakuntala by drawing her picture etc. 

till the ‘Mala’ is destroyed by doing service to 
gods and by fighting against the enemies of Indra (self), and 
thus union with Sakuntala or realization (upalabdhi) of Sakti 
takes place. 

144. Anugraha, an aspect of Sakti, see, note 131, 137 — 

^TrRiri^fT^: ftwt- 

5 W^W^r?ng<snirrnrc?w arrsnfatfw wfefa 

?nf?r I P. S. 96 com. 

The anugraha of Kashyapa, is described in the Sak., as above 
the ordinary law of cause and effect — 

faf^faTTWtor^tPPncfsr 3**3*rcv I Sak. VII. 30 

like the anugraha in the Pratyabhijna philosophy that is also 

and not bound by or cansation, see, note 139 



145. Note the Abhasa doctrine: — 

i stgatTm^ i 

»T g#rT W3>T??nTOTt 355 ^ 3 # ^5517^^1^: II 

Sak. VII 32. 

cf. i 

wsfcri ^ ^ ft*hr: I Is. P. 1, 7, 14 com. 

and see, note 127f, 139, and infra 159. 

146. ‘Apparent division’ or ‘Experience’ a source of strength to 
the Divine JJnity, (see 127g, 129) cf. Kalidasa 

«W sreqmfa I Sak. VII. see, pp. 34, Sak. VII.22 

JIWfaffRUIPW* <mrfa I Sak. VII). 
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irtafta'toreftrFTq* i 

Rf Rtf j f%*fq%^qn^?Rr*TTRT 
*% ^g^^fT^n.’WTRn^T^f II M.D, utt. 49. 
5raT^»i^T«t 

ffcl^T<itfwRf?r I 

W5fw ^T R*W3T a;*Tfr5r^ 

&*r:q^R i| 5?nhrfTi f%^% 11 k. s. y. 86. 

sMn^RrTftq wrq^TR q?j; swrn-qrctsPR I 

ririHMT: iqiR£#R It 

R. Y. III. 24. 

For the Pratyabhijna doctrine, see, note 127# — 

*rf?*rt x*v?jk i 

also see, note 129 — 

^qmat&TT frTTWTjT^^iWTRrq^TTfir: nmi 

sTr^rnirRm^r^q^m: qTRTTsRTcr g » 

also cf. for the necessity of experience in the Pratyabhijna — 

S^rtJTrqnT^ri^f sj^fa^or st^jt, gr g 

*«Rqqrtn%?nfa:5T I (Is. Pr. vi I. 1.6.11.) 

Thus experience of creation enriches life, and is a necessity for 
purposes of joy of recognition. The Abhasa vada teaches; 
experience abides (note 127y) also see, 

note 159. 

147. For service of Humanity, as the object-lesson of the Pratya* 
bhijna, see, note 127 (o) and 127 {n)—m TOTfcT ^ 

148. Kalidasa must have watched much more carefully the weak-* 
ning influence of Buddhism on the society at his home in 
Kashmir, about which it is said, 

JTT3^ HPT. JTtfgsf I 

^t^HT nmqtfacr ^3T«T II (R. T. ], 171.) 

The Pratyabhijna philosophy does not teach renunciation like 
Buddhism, on the contrary, it teaches expansion of physical, 
mental, and spiritual powers of man as necessary for realization 
of self— 

— Rwrafasri (see, note 146.) 

It is in this spirit that Parvati is asked by Siv$ (in* disguise,) 
to regulate her penances— 
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sprfamsr sm sror* (E. S.) 

though her penances are in no way an end in themselves as 
‘physical'tortures’— they afe subservient to her burning devotion — 

(K. S.) 

149. For worship of SiVa as Asta m&rti in Kashmir^ see, N.M. 1283. 

150. The Curse of Chirms#,. 

sungqfeah 

^lTR^?TT?r r^TST 

« Sak. IV, I. 

Its modification. 

The curse may be explained in the light of the Pratyabhijna as 
■below. We notice in the Drama, that Sakuntala, as she has met 
Dushyanta, is already big with child before the curse comes 
to stand in the way of her -living in company with Dushyanta 
•at his capital. In the Pratyabhijna, ‘Niyati’ or Necessity for the 
■curse of separation arises as the Sakti is employed in the work 
of creation of the many out of the one, which negatives the 
subjective unity — 

*%: I note 135. 

The curse stands .for Maya the ‘Moh-in-i’ Sakti of Siva (127 j) 
Niyati, which makes creation possible (P. S. 16) the Pidhana 
(note 137) which obscures ‘memory’. It -is icithdrawn in order 
to give room to the Anugraha Sakti of Siva (note 127k, 131, 
137) which restores memory by means of recognition (note 
127d, 129, 141) Memory, thus, is the power of Siva -himself, 
(which is obscured and lighted up, under the P-idhana or 
Anugraha Sakti)— 

— cf. i 

^ li Is. Pr I. -1, 4, 1. 

S l Pr vi. I. P. 119. 

ffr qrir Pr. vi. lie. 

Now memory works in the following manner: — 

tqftreiw: I Ibid 1, .2, 5. 

»i Ibid 1, 44, Com. 

Put mtfPTfrfcsgsiri €rqN«*r:, g*n* | 

11 p. s. is. 
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Tims follows the obscuration of memory* or 

3*T:!WT5I%5T55tvrT^f5I S«T t 

Is. Pr. vi. pp. 100. 

!Ro< qgnition 'restores memory. — 

ii Ibid, 1, 1, 3. 

-Means of recognition — 

sminfa snsrr? i 

atfca ST^Tr’TTSSTR^T II S. D. 

Is. Pr. Vi. 

t Recognition the only way -to idealization — 

m g?T: SHTO^^qt^ntyTOlOTT SR^T 

gg^tar: ^TfuN^flr 5W% l 

R?ff«rr mfci i (see, note 127 Z.) 

Recognition synchronous with Anugraha . 

«TT^»TT * STiTT^ II 
JCTSTTJTrsr^f f Tfrssj JT^TF *T STTCTt I 
cUTfJTr^ *Tt% qt3l?Tf?clf^!TT^T: || Is. Pr. vi. vi. vol II 272. 
q^MTCtgsr^W *f'7 ^IR^TRSIW (P.s. Com. 96.) 

‘(cf. Anugraha of Kashyapa -in Sak. YII.) 

The above tenet of the Pratyabhijna may be distinguished 
from the Vedantic school of philosophy. To the Vedanta, 
Atma is knowledge itself — ‘WTO but to the Praty . bhijna, 

Jnana or knowledge is the Sakti of Siva c~ Atma, and 
Smriti too is the 'power of self which gets obscured under the 
influence of Pidhana. Hence, arises the need of 'recognition 
which restores the impaired memory. Thus the teaching of 
Kalidasa is quite in keeping with the Pratyabhijna philosophy. 
The curse has distinctly a philosophical bearing, here, as well 
;as in other works of Kalidasa, which will be described later on 
■(see, note 165 — 168). 'The memory of Dushyanta can not be 
considered as obliterated by a meaningless curse in the Drama 
tof the great Kalidasa. Thus the Pratyabhijna has it — 
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fa«rsHl sriT^f (Is. Pr. V. I. p. 106.) 

fw^TN awTOmfmilbid.) 

The curse of Durvasa is real and philosophical indeed t 

1 50a. Kalidasa at the very outset of' the Drama compares Dushyanta 
with Siva — 

«r^rmt^Jm%?TJ3( » Sak. I. 6. 

161. The unity of Juana and Kriya according to the Pratyabhijna: — 

n Is. P. II. 3, l, l. 

wra?r «ac^ q’OTfsjg^rpfen^f*!} \ 

^rmf^rw^T^mf^TW, fimsf * feu ^ frunsifafagtaFt 
ft»HT?T)n: I Ibid II. pp. 190. 

The plural form in mmK* might suggest the various 
Budhist Arhats who worked as missionaries under the leadership 
of Nagarjuna in Kashmir whose famous residence is noted 
in history as or modern Ilarvan in Kashmir: (Stein 

R. T. II. 455.) Does Kalidasa advise the Cloud to avoid 
the Budhist missionaries, who were spread in the country in 
Kashmir and outsider — 

i (M. D. 14.) 

The suggestion gains ground, if we interpret the of the 

Meghaduta (see, note 166) in its philosophical sense, which is. 
preached by Kalidasa in all his works, and which might have 
been controverted by the followers of the Budhist Nagarjuna. 

For the spread of Budhism in Kashmir, see, R. T. I. 171 — 184. 

I see, R. T. I. 171—184. 

151a. Here Sakuntala is not accepted as (^5^\TfWt) The Veil of 
forgetfulness — however Gautami may have tried to remove 
it (toiotO at this stage, when Sakuntala has not yet delivered 
herself of a child; can not be removed till the charge of creation 
is over and experience is gained or the pidhana aspect of 
Sakti has given room to the Anugraha, which makes recognition 
possible. 
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«wfirsTfa» srf^TR^Rsr 

qgn rer^ rer I ®c^» 

WliH? ^oigq^iW^ l (Sak. V. 19. .Com. of 

Raghava Bhatta. 

ef. definition of Smriti in the Pratyabhijna Sastra — 

srenmta: , . 

ST^of: swt*taj5fc: Jit: Tfreftf* ^Wlf^frt UPr. vi. vi. pp. 100. 

15‘2«. A case of gradual ‘Realization’ through recognition, of. 

sigsr^sjiEfito: sPFifrr^aj (Is.Pr. vi. vi. pp. 204) also see,127n 

1526. Mala’ an impediment to self-realization — 

t*rr#rr g faf%*iffvr i 

ersrfqrinifdt^ smrc «f.rc<n ii Is. Pi-. II. 3, 2, 10. 

fafe^fcr »pj ?rasi*T 5 i:, fenf&ajrtswj vircort- 

<n:?r??rcwi%fl n* i (s. S. 6.) 

152c. For singleness of devotion to God, see, note 143. 

153. Creation not futile, see, note 146, 127g. 

153«. See, note 153, also compare, 

jrm3rat#*w*wr: forei il K.S.V.82. 

154. Aparajita, a name of Siva in a pratyabhijna treatise— 

snrcR*i*wfsT?i: i (S. C. 2.) 

Aparajita, a medicinal herb - Clitoria; a talisman fastened 
round the neck of children to ward off demons; cf.. 

-0^1 ^ w-***d (Jjjb (JUbl | 

d i r*r gh* 1 1 a W« 

155. For Sammoha, see, note 127j. 

156. For joy of recognition, see, note 129, 146. 

157. For Anugraha as above the order (m*r) of law of causation 
(f*nr%) see, note 144. 

158. (S.C. 9) Is.Pr. V.I.pp, 134 

fqrwrafqstrfosiWT, srofafarratlfc I 

H (Is. Pr. II. 2, 3, 15.) 
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T 58a. Freedom of Siva unaftected-OTT^rff^TOTT^ (note 127e) 
also see, note 140a. 

159. 

H^fTT ail 

i ircrta* 

cf'TiIpT^ I (Sak. VII. 32.) 

Compare the above with the Abhas vada of the Pratyabhijna 
philosophy, note 127f, 139. The following is its interpretation 
in the light of the Pratyabhijna Shastras- 

First line:— 5JI1 or curse, (see, note 150, 1271.) as usual, stands for 

: (note 127h) 

known as I (Is. Pr. II- 3, 1, 7.) 

(Pr. vi I. p. 146.) Slcorsifotl % Ibid pp.116. 

sumfi^r- wflidvpsiftsnftwf (g*[forani*T*rcf snfatumi^ 

Ibid pp. 120. 

ifami *rm 0«wn WWw 

(note 131) also see, note 13/ • 

Second line: — 3lcTf stands for ftmuiTT*:, the 'term frequently used 
in the Pratyabhijna for Isvara, e. g: 

«"Ott*Kn* fis*:, if?: ^fs 1 

fj<r **11 I (Is. Pr. I. pp. 334.) 

Itor*: l^r^mniflrT: (Tantral. Ahn. 9.) 
cfiifiiT g:t1g:J1irt?«T^riTfl 5F1T3T 

fiwrfa (Is. Pr.) 

We are told in the Pratyabhijna that — 

giiT f? (Is. Pr.) 

and S (mi:) 31^1 3TB3TSJ 3T1*rtflrT: ^^51^1^1: 1*1 

*nru3f?i> sti?*iirar, n sricf^ s ^iirmfi (Is. Pr.) 

Iti sr ST 1*^51*: (Is- Pr.) 

thus, St3*ri flUHTCiTO (Is. Pr.), 

hence, ^ong^Tilt^tW^ I'ls-Pr. 

ai «T— The Pratyabhijna leads to cessation of world and the 
ultimate Unity, when Sakti is said to have her hold on Siva— 
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5^7 

ft ST&gffrroi, ft^af g ST^cW*?*, H5T 

(Is. Pr.) 

3rd lino— S'Pn stands for ??1%: or memory — 


compare — 3TjJ*rqrTft T=*Tcl? 3T5ft «T 3<I»T?J?t, 

*r*mr *Tjcqi swi^ftlftc: (Is. Pr. 299). 

again— «hj sift: ^sit??nw 

5 ?g^?t (Is. Pr.) ftTWraafts^T^?- 

sswwt— srftsftm^ (Is. Pr ) 

Memory of the identity of self or Recognition does not take 
place, as long as ‘Mala’ obstructs the serenity of reflection. 

*T5J— ^sngtor * saw gftar'r ftftvj 1 

aarjft WjffNftr ^oinil (Is. Pr II. 3, 2, 10.) 

WSTr ’Tni^UrTTrRgrJTmffrT 3T?q7f s? nsr fajfa: J 

(Is. Pr. vi I. p. 315.) 

st ssrwsia ^gnr,wft TragpgsrapJ^’OTrsrTri; ftira n«r g^: 

Is. Pr. vi. vi. p. 312. 


ST$TT^: — or SljJTTg gifts: that remains suspended, as long as the Mala 
is there. The finally leads to Realization — 

srgJTg: ^rcJT^gtcCT^WTtrafirft (note 131.) 


4th line «33v — stands for or light of knowlege. 

cf. aTT^ffsnft^t ftmft ?T3^gi 

Wtft *T(?:q: 11 (P. S. 9.) 

£r 

also ST^ftfllfcT gsRH STSTgtfHHft 
^ftft^^TTT TTf STFrHlT# I 
sim wfairaf ronrgt&m 
ft^si gTTijrjift sft JTfrmgTj 11 (ftfftftnftjif!) 

sT^Rr^^nr^P: *rrc: ^ gTmriraf tosst* efaf- 

qT^lsrifa ft*g 1 (P. S. Com. 9 ) 

^IGTrTsS — stands for Samvid. 

*rft^T ft*TOT?ltftflraTTft— ^g^STTTgt. (Pr. vi. 141.) 
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nsftwfcr *3T?*f* fewswfwtffft g*ra*f srarct 
^'TT^qfafaR arntfrofo ntq**r., ttfrf#»ra<Nnsw| , <* 
WHS «$'?* (Pi- vi. 149.) 

srm Bw^igmftpr (ftnsfsrfo: ^flr^Rjjfw:) 

*TtgJTt?rT?rr!W%9ff «?^TTfe^t!a^Rf<^3^ Is.Pr.II.189- 190 

i (ibid 136} 

*IWf>T5l— stands for clear snnra or fir«nf??T: I 

ar^T^ fawaf®rf?ra><*rt3(, faircifaraisOTrcrc^qT 

w<ft ferwfo q^g^fin^fr ^Tmresnfer^qcsiTsaHsr 

WHf?:, Hfsr I Is.Pr. II. p. 257. 

wrsra «w qtsftm^TsrRfensmr: t (Ibid 189.) 

Thus, Kashyapa expounds the Abhasa vada of the Pratyabhijna 
philosophy of Kashmir. 

160. Experience synthetically related to the experiences, see> 
note 146. 

161. As God’s Anugraha brings salvation to man, so man must 
show his ‘anugraha’ to his fellow-men, for Service to humanity 
the obfoct lesson of the Pratyabhijna, see, note 127 (o). 

The Trika of the Pratyabhijna philosophy (the trinity 
(*rT?!l%fonTm**i[ ) may also be noted in the concluding line of the 
Drama — 

wrtfa ^q*r§ ^5i55t^?r: gwj <rR»T?Rrfettrinj:— 

signifying the unity of the emancipated soul of Kalidasa 
and Siva Sakti, in one person, prfinic Twfe) Atma— Bhuh. 

162. See note 131. 

162a. For unity of Kriya and Jnana, see, note 151. 

1626. For invention of ‘curse’ in the drama by Kalidasa, see, 
note 134a. Kalidasa who has a problem of recognition (or 
Pratyabhijna) to solve beneath the love-slory of Sakuntala 
used the ‘curse’ in its philosophical sense, and not as mere 
imprecation — 

— cf. 5Tg^??TTq t% (wcorjnnsq^rcT:) 

srq>!5t^ 3WT?ffl«?TJT^T^or faff! 

^TJT^fsrn ! (Is. Pr. I. pp. 106 .) 

‘Curse’ known to the pratyabhijna works — 

— cf. ^sfq -q$i*Rn nin*q^?ntJTsrrcsrwTT 
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i sHfcsmjmi&n; St*rfa*Ri^ 

SWWt «^f^T (Y. R. Com. on P. S. 82.) 

For the Philosophical meaning of curse in other works of 
Kalidasa, see, note 165 — 168. 

163. ‘Agamas 5, should be learnt from a Guru— 

’raattfa ?p?T: *rt5n^fa*T5f%fira: 

3^591^^:: 

fasp*f?t <rc fifcm i sngarf^rofa: (is.Pr. vi. 

vi. 4, % 1.) 3JWIW. (S. S.) 

Dushyanta who. gets recognition of Sakuntala through his. own 
Pratyaya r the finger-ring, has to wait upon Kashyapa — visit 
to whose Asrarna serves as an ‘■Upaya’ to the attainment of 
Sakuntala;: — whose Anugraha, in the words of Dushyanta, leads 
to the greatest joy of his life (tt fVre^) or meeting with Sakun- 
tala, and who expounds to him the Pratyabhijna doctrine of 
Abhasa, that explains the riddle of life. 

164. Love-metaphor, used, to explain the secret of recognition of 
God’s power in man, by the teachers of the Pratyabhijna 
philosophy and Kalidasa both; see, note 129;. 

164a. See note 148* for the conception of Maya as different from 
that of the Vedanta philosophy, see, 127 (g) (j) 

165. In five out of his seven works, Kalidasa is busy in solving the 
various problems of the Pratyabhijna, see, notes 165 — 168. With 
each of his succeeding works (M. M., M. D., V.U., K. S,, Sak.) 
his knowledge of details of the philosophy grows in depth 
and exactness, which in the Sakuntala* reaches its perfection* 
so that Kalidasa is now ready to pray for himself — 

JTOtfa irWtfecf: 5?TCT*r l 

But the 1 Agama Vriddha ’ of Raghuvansa (VI. 41) who 
has no more to write on his favourite theme of' life, is spared 
a few more years to pray his favourite deity in terms of 
his philosophy. — 

sura: cf. note 170. 

The ‘Recognitive system of Kashmir’ was so ; ndelibiy "ooted 
in the mind of Kalidasa— whether in his adventurous days 
of youth or in declining old age, whether he is in a hot country 
or cold that he always clung to it. Through the powers of 
his art, he managed to preach the wisdom of that Kashmirian 
philosophy which give wings to his poetry. 

For the Pratyabhijna in the Malavikagni Mitra, read — • 

«T35fa«? (3TTc*t*T3), fa «J *TT*SI3 STClfalffa I 
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tRTT— stet I 

sr'fjforasr «ft<rcj3^ ii M. M. 5, 12. 

'snr'Jil— fl*mfrT rgmfasrag^f 

*f**wis:-rf ftorft sfafa &rtfaT%£r$to *ng*m?a»reirTf^r 
ffT^ naWT3*rg»|5 ?rcr. ^rc^fff^'JTrftnrt | 

^T^SfTf^TI »*n m. $afaf?r <re<nf* i 

*0511— £tK)^T I 

wragsnsTm^g \ 

tint— xrrep?T5 srcg^rem I 
• •«•••*•«••• ••• *•••#•••• ••• .«« •••••'• ••« 

'q-ftmo— mrnfag^T i 

^Tsrr— ?ar ir srar? % «* gftsfosr 

nm^sr j5»t^ srf^TT^r |?ft: I M, M. V. 20. 

Here the ‘Siddha Adesba’ of the Sadhu stands fo the '‘curse 5 of 
‘separation 5 which brings ‘about ‘non-recognition 5 of Malavika as 
.princess (see note 150). Union as in Sak. (.mark Sanumati’s 
speech— 

cT^rR RfT?t fnftf n£pTt®fajJJH l) 

takes place at a fixed period only after the ‘curse 5 is over and 
Malavika is pointed out as the princess ofVidarbha (see note 129.) 
The King is ultimately favoured by the Prasada or Anugraha 
aspect of Sakti Ofs*$i>§) whose terrible aspect of obstruction in 
the path of union is now exhausted, (cf. faihr snvxtr 127h.) 
In Kalidasa, ‘Sumukhi, 5 here, as well as in Sak. VII 22 
(u# fttrcTtfu % stands for the Anugraha aspect of Sakti 
while *f¥ hore as well as in (M. P. U. 41,) stands for the 
Pidhana (see note, 137.) 

166. Pratyabhijna in the llcghaduta:— 

(1) i M, D. l, 

( 2 ) 

ZW ^3 !! 3'Tf^rTWT:OTT<Rft ¥T^ff?T U M. £>. 0. 49. 

'(3) SflfasNsr srflcr gvtaift'ftftifarftr 

am:f^Er^wfef«r^ sftfasr w&nv 11 M. D. 0. 5®. 
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4. wrensft- • • SftRjffraT* TO* Ibid 47 . 

Compare with the pratyabhijna. 

cl. (i) qwfq?g qg: i 

Is. Pr. II. 39. 

C2 1 Faith in existence ©f reality, is instructed — m 
tfoi the period of ‘.curse’ or separation is bound to be over and 
as it is said in the V. U.; Anugraha form of Sakti is certain 
to bring reunion, — 

3?q$q ftjrfq fT3?If ftfarl i 

cf. note 131. 

ili) falnqnUcJiTsrerift^qsitfir. rf?r fq*?$s8rqt: STc*J- 
nr?TR*n 5 rtfR^snr. qfijrftowm 3 qMfawsmrffe 
*WT qqt?«fq 1 see, note 129. 

(4) Reunion 'takes place after the fixed period of ‘curse’ is 
over, see, note 150. 

167. For the Pratyabhijna in the Vikrama Urvasi, read — 

fssrao — ?r?rt¥r^*§5T?i sraf'rqswfjrr ^th IV™ Fpft** 

jura* afro i qumnw 

qfarf&ri ORTrefa arwwsmii (V.V. IV.) 
«rs«— I *rc«n3*row art q*qg 

II 

^o-tgrq^r feqfq^rgTTdJrWri^tsfq «ql*ra "FUST 
(qq«^) i *mqtq ?f?r «fa: i V. V. IV. 

srafptT Trcm^mq^ *q<i» wrefe v 4w*rt°r: 
qrwro srfsKigfjpnR* i IV. 36. 

— (qi'ir^qT) qhjjwjpri «w sjg^nfei i 3t3 s w9^ jt*i ^13 

wsra: 1 

tnrt-qai gf^qfspraroi 1 

3 qo— (qfiq fq^jq) nqg 5tqg W^TCTSr: I 
qqirr — ?qgfqqtift^ qfcq qqr <rofa qferm I 

. fqsqr q?gqgs$nfa^q var^n 11 IV. 40. 


*e£. t?tftspTtftsfHqTq^%q^— Sanumnti Sak. VI. 

-rfof. m qarPrqTpni? q: fcsnrq mqrqim— M. D, 
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tint— 1 $5*tf<n srara^fc 1 

wicimm i **rc, *ra V** «w* »wift»iw^ i 

g^o_>joft3 wtn»: i «naat $*tt^t T3W, w 

aft st^gTa *t arm *rtfcr *^ of «" 

aawift^Ta sfa— bt I g^TTW^nR^n 
l%FJf*T3r»jsteng*rai fmcaa sfoa i sfoira***^* 

^TfTT «fW 1 , 

^Rrt— srijrwm' tfi a? *nn *fa<t ^ JVFRI'TWtI 

g^treiVT qf^si^T^Iwf^m W 3^>nf«t i 
g^o— 3i5t sHnrek: i gca: ^ JT^rn^ta anfeff am#* n$f<rcnfa* 
^frnil 

Thus the curse transforms Urvasi into a creeper— the is very 

well understood by the students of Saivism, to> signify 
or the power that creeps out , the creative power of God, 
compare, N. M. 127 

srot: 

Urvasi, the irfa^T, creeps away and Vanishes out of sight of 
Vikrama. ‘Separation’ takes place under ‘curse’, an inviolable 
necessity— & Vidhi that can not be transgressed. But the hope is: 
held out for the manifestation of ‘anugraha’ and reunion by some 
means under it. A certain Muni shows his anugraha to Vikrama,. 
gives him up a desk , and points out the Sangamaniyamani, which 
serves as a mean of recognition — like the Chintamani of the 
Agama writers — 

(Is. Pr. I. quoted p. 120.) 

and brings upalabdki or reunion with its joy (note IBB). Urvasi 
accounts for the whole phenomenon of change by attributing it 
to forgetfulness tr vismriti of her divine nature under the 
influence of the inevitable curse of her preceptor 

Recovery of the original state of union 
was brought about by the potency of the Sangaminya-^^TfR[ 
The son is further united with the parents — The joy oi ex- 
perience is thus narrated — fk^rr A ' ** 

The permanent union with (Sakti) Urvasi, is secured, 
as Vikrama (the brave soul) destroys the enemies of Indra (or Self), 
— namely the impurities of action that stands in the way 

of realization of Sakti or God’s power. 
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For the Pratyabhijna doctrine, applied to above, see, our 
notes relating to it. 

168. Pratyabhijna in the Kumara Sambhava:— 

Parvati sets aside all testing argument of, Siva in disguise, 
by the singleness of her devotion- 
al* ftrarqf (R. S. V. 82.) 

which leads to His recognition — 

ai $crfcra: I 84. 

which brings the surpreme joy — 

shnfatTiraJnn * * aw i 85. 

puts an end to all suffering — 

gasfaar fasrei i 

and ends in reunion or self-realization, when Sakti holds 
supreme — 

169. wga^cwaTfffaaTfw^Ts: i K. S. V. 86. 

stgmdhr i (Sak. VII. 32.) 

indicate hold of Sakti on Siva, when union by recognition has 
taken place, cf. 

swisfa# I (Is. Pr.) 

Objective reality was an unfoldment of Iccha Sakti — 

sft&s se?afa3mr^ ( P. S. Com. Y. R.). 

who having performed her charge of creation reverts to Siva, 
and in her subjective state of union with Siva, reigns supreme, 
also see Stein R.T.I. 122n. — The worship of the ‘mothers' which 
is identical with that of the Saktis plays a great part in the 
Tantra ritual flourishing in Kashmir from ancient times, cf. 
worshipful description of the ‘mothers/ and of Kali in K. S. 
VIII 38, 39— 

170. For the inseparable union of ‘Vak’ and ‘Artha’ as . Siva and 

Parvati, and the philosophic conception of Paravak— Pa/’hyanti 
etc. see, Is. Pr. I. 238 sqq. S. C. com. K. R. pp. 5. also K^hmir 
Saivism by Mr. Chatterji pp. 4, 5. — ‘All \ transcending Word’ 
(w tpv creating the objective universe, forms a ‘vision’ tt^) 

which when differentiated as ‘this’ or ‘that’ (*rer**T Trar) leads 
to the spoken word or * that is, thought and experience 

* See note 143 and cf. the pratyabhijna teaching— 
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expressed by means of tie vocal organ, for the attainment of 
which Kalidasa is praying *»*«) to Siva-parvati who 

are united as one in the transcendental state as 
Thought and experience before they reached the Yaikhari 
stage, (at which J^alidasa is going to attempt) -existed in the 
form of the Madhyama vak of Siva, whence they were taken and 
recorded as Saiva Sastras; and previous to it they -exis ted. in the 
Pasyanti form— the Avyakta, and ultimately existed in the 
Par a vak, the transcendental unity of Siva and Parvati. 

171. Meaning of Dasa in the Pratyabhijna — 

i Is. Pr. I. 1,1. 

Com. 

?f?r i 

Kali a designation of Sakti in the Pratyabhijna— 

icrfar, — fir^srfa,— 

3T?<rir§te;7?ra( TO *f?r I quoted in S.V. 16 

The name Kalidasa is significant — as it designates the great 
faith of our poet which marks his whole .poetry, as the name 
Yyasadasa is significant in the case of Kshemendra who, did 
the work of a Yyasa in writing an abridged Mahabharata — 

171m Saivism of Kalidasa is marked with the worship of Sakti 
which form of Saivism, is current in Kashmir from the days 
of Nilmat to the present- times and to which form of Saivism, 
according to the Kashmirian tradition, the great Sankaracharya, 
who lived in the Btli 'cent. A. 33. was also converted when he 
visited Kashmir, cf. in Kalidasa — 

*i»ra: faad i 

the name Kalidasa itself; Siva’s address to Parvati 
the old Kashyapa’s message to Sahuntala — 

«?hrocr?riifa i 

the general behaviour of the heroes towards their heroines-— 

V. U. III. 13. 

StTcJTUT J* (M. D. U. 42.) 

'MEft <TT^ <wf¥ -- 

all follow from the Pratyab-hijna doctrine of Sakti as 
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5^ I see, note 169, 127d. 

172. 4 lie verses reveal the poet’s own mood at the time, in 
that connection verse 44 is important — 

^TmfsFsqsr^jfiWr vrnjnTfcfaaw 

3TT?mfT ^ gr'inifarT Sfijf | 

wcsrfkrefa * ^ *nra5rt$?rt?3: 11 M. D. U. 42. 

*nm^T?niforf^Tg3f fa^rr^'rlm 
jterwrwfr sssmfir i 

•T^cfari ?T ^ ?T W^T^TrrRf 

II M. D. U. 43. 

facgT«3:fs^*Tg*T?^ISfin^f 

qfrrr: i 

3U%f^ Jjorgfa m\ & g^TTTT^TrTT: 

*J5 II M. D. U. 44. 

173. For Wilson’s remark, see Wilson’s. Meghaduta. 

174. For the home sick condition of mind and the home in the Hima- 
layas, see, note 172. The breezes fragrant with the juice of the 
Deva daru trees on the Himalayas, touching the body of the 
Yakshas’ wife (enjoyed by Kalidasa at home in company with 
his wife) are remembered with a fine delicacy and described 
with a real pathos also marked by the concluding line of the 
Meghaduta — 

m gjH ^rnrofa ^ a ft?im fesrakr n 

175. The Yaksha of Kalidasa is on all points the same as the one 
known to the Kashmirian tradition only. 

Note the double-character of Yakshas in Kashmir, ? ; in the 
Meghaduta, semi-divine and human: as attendants of the mythical 
Kuvera, their worship current in Kashmir; known to the Kash- 
mirian tradition as troublesome at Alaka cf. 

(Bilhana, V. D. C. XVIII 15) mote for farther mythical des- 
cription of the Yakshas by the Kashmirian writer Bilhana 
V. D. C. XVIII 55. 
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As human beings, Yakshas are said to be the $ons of Kashyapa, 
the founder of Kashmir — 

I N. M. 72. 

Ancient Kashmir, was occupied by the Yakshas, R. T, BKI. 184. 
Yaksha — modern ‘yachha’, a popular family-name in Kashmir 
that is still current — the ‘Raja Pandit’ of the late Maharaja of 
Kashmir belonged to the Yaksha- Yachha family. Numerous 
sites of Yakshas are scattered in Kashmir. For some of 
their known residences in Kashmir, note, Yachha-gram or 
in Kashmir, Yaksha-dara (R. T. V. 87), the resi- 
dence of Yaksha at the ancient site of Pravarapura (R.T.III 49), 
the happy families of Yaksha and Yakshis, known to the 
Kashmirian tradition — 

qftfkq K. S. S. 66, 10, 20. 

Yaksha, without a wife, living in a rock in Kashmir— 

q^rt foam qaqRaraJsrpfsr %f?r I 

Yakshas’ cleft or Yachha-dara already noted, Stein II 403 ; 420. 
Yakshas gave trouble in ancient Kashmir and they were driven 
out: the ancient Kashmirian tradition is recorded by Kalhana 
thus:— 

JOfacft **$1%*: I 

firmer 3 II K. T. 1, 184. 

Thus the identity of the Yaksha of Kalidasa with the typical 
Yaksha of Kashmir is complete. 

176. For the Haramulmt Mt. see note 22, 34, also see Stein R.T. II, 407 
Tc the East of the Dudakhur pass, rising to close on 17000ft. 
we reach the mountain mass of the Haramuk peaks whose 
ancient name; is Haramukuta or Siva’s diadem. This is 
explained by a legend related in the Haracharit Chintamani 
(H. C. C. IV 62 sqq.) Their height is supposed to be Siva 7 # 
favourite residence. Hence Kashmirian tradition stoutly maintains 
that human feet can not reach the peak’s summit. 

Note below the Kashmirian legend in the H.C.C., of Siva’s visit 
to the Haramukuta, adopted as his permanent place of residence 
by Siva with his attendants and their chief Nandi and with the 
G-anga. The mountain henceforth designated as the Kailasa; 
compare this and the Nilmat legend (1231 sqq.) with the Clouds’ 
journey to the Kailasa in the Meghaduta. 

(Siva addresses Parvati.) 

q 11 H. C. C. 4,28. 
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*# f#^!| ssyftfri grfagfgr qttq;? i 
|%rsgi^^T 55 t«*r wi^r n 29,. 

^r^cwt TF^cqr srmu: i 

w«i *H^wfWa sfcgs#fcram | 
8l^5^]EF«ITnfs«TlTtClS^gJT5tWl & 39. 
anfer^f^^Wq'T^ «^f«P?Tl5r<T:^ l 

* 3 * qfrww it *a. 

f?3^5fg5TT^ a? 31 Tg F3%?iq:T I 

* utht ™ qq « #***; « 56. 

^ iRFfTTf^rf^raw^t 

55 srfg^a ^fimfjTsmsit^^sTO: it 57. 
aw nsg* $*t^: q## sfenrfiw I 
*KT«R if^fT ^ qm^T sNETi II 59. 

• •#•!•••• i«» •■•• • ••••' ••• • •• ••• •§•#••#•• •• 

WWW 3f;£ fafr • 69. 

sram«I*ra:3BWj’ nfirq?^ TO#H II 77—78. 

ScfoiPR. ^ 1 ^ ^TglTI^TT^T I 

wNN sfa^^rg \\ 81. 
itefa qtPffl? ^ qtngifaTORn I 

f^TT^T; Wt^Rlt qf%: It 85. 

WJ1 TT5T rHH. rTH HIT f>T5 '■ 86 

T?T*JT^^: 51# *jqifHXHHH^ II 87 
*r?5?5it^*iT55tq# qTfaqfsf'r^rarqi i 
aqq#^crnnn fa<n*pzq#?t u 88.. 

HT H5T?t TO# qwn q*UHRH^ I 
^ # fqqfei rTfqrfr: ^fensg qrorftti u 89, 
tffcUFTTfJTSnq HWW RT II 90. 


*For identification of the ‘Bhuteshvara’ with the Bhutapateras- 
padam in the K. S., see note 22. 
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177. For the climate of Kashmir, its mountain barriers of clouds 
from the South, see Stein R. T. II 426. Lawrence p. 24 sqq. 
Note Albe'runi’s statement— When the heavy ^ouds reach the 
mountains which enclose Kashmir on the south, ‘the mountain 
sides strike against them and the clouds are pressed like olives 
or grapes’, lix consequence, ‘the rain pours down and the 
rains never pass beyond the piountainst Hence, a different 
route for the Cloud in the Meghaduta. 

178. For Siva^s journey to Kashmir se‘e N. M. 1231 sqq. Also 
compare H. C. C. version of Sivas’s journey to the Kashmirian 
Kailasa Or Haramukuta, note 176. 

For Brahma varta Kurukshetra M. B. Verse 48, compare, Naimish 
Kurukshetra N. M. 1238. 

For Kanakhal or Ganga Dvara 51. B. 50. cf. G-anga Bvara 
N. M. 1238. 

For Visnu pada, Hansadvara M. D. 57. cf. Visnupada N.M. 1239, 
llansadvara 1256. 

For Manas lake M. B. 62 cf. Manas N.M. 1320. 

179. Note the incident in the M. I), 54 that is pointed as taking 
place immediately before the Cloud reaches the Hansadvara 
on its way to the Kailasa. 

fJT^KTWcSTl: |\ 

; and compare it with the incident in the N. M. (1246 — 1247) 
that took place immediately before Siva reached the Hansadavara 
on his way to the Kashmirian Kailasa. 

srredf t«fr i 

STsft gft ^OTS || 

?T fTtrStf 531*^1 «35t I 

$c=iTJT?fsrtf H 

ngfatiatsHt nsfuirT: ti 

also compare H. C. C. (59) for which, see, note 176. Sarabha 
is the name of a demon in the H. C. C. VII, who was killed 
by Siva’s power given to Visnu. Visnu prays to Siva, 

wnrgirral* htjt (29) Siva helps Visnu, 

Ivho kills the demon. 
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* frcqrsr i 

srctf USTR * N 

The Cloud is charged with pnmr by Kalidasa, the Worshipper 
of Siva to do the same— if it meets the Sarabhas. 

180. Parvati could not climb up the hill-— 

qftet ^ qfcRttfcipfttf n 

«ifl firTferaj: *rrft*rem?n$aNr: i 

*itqH?#f5 JTfot3^It)50TRT*aT?jl H M. D. 60 

cf. Nilmat. 

q?rR wqfofosfifcj smt fiift i 

arcnsm ^qgrcjra^j i 

stqfos ?rR3?«ra$ m^TT«rtf: it‘n 1241. 

*rar N *f snmrfa ^fjmifarfsrq^ i 
aretf qq>t*qi5ra?srn t| 1243 

l^ur ^f%rfr IN' <T#Nr^[ f? *: W I 

IT^I 3<R *W<K » 1242. 

also compare H. C. C, 56, 57, note 176. 

181 Haramukuta blessed by Siva by his -residence and named Kailasa, 
(note 176.) 

ff*TT qq ffq*?R 5T^^5Tt5T SW $« I S. C. C. 86. 
sf?r tr^nfirsTT^r q?qq?ra n 90. 

Haramukuta or Siva’s daidem is supposed to be Siva’s favourite 
residence. Kashmirian tradition stoutly maintains that 
human feet, can not reach the peak’s summit, see, Steins interest* 
ing personal note on it, Stein &. T. Vol. II 407. 12n. 

182. For Manasa lake on the Kailasa Mi.— 

iftmqra sraN^rfe^i i M, D, 621, 

see, note 176.-— 

JEN ^HfTTWTR^tt 

tiq qN’sgamfft fourngf sqq% u 
^nm^qTqsjffql I 

$ ^ fqqfN ?rg[Tf{ ^ ^ qi?g q^rfk i 
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II H. C. C. (87—90) 

Bilhana also writes (V. D. C. XVIJI 5.5) * 



&ws3iwra fenraftr *n*r«T^n?rwf k 

For Uttar^manasa lake on the Haramukuta or Kashmirian 
Kailasa,,. see,. R.T.BK. Ill 448' and' Stein's note on this, which ir\ 
agreement with the above note of H.C.Q. a^d B.ilhana* identifies 
it with th,e sacred Ganga lake of the Haramukuta, see our 
note 67. Uttaramanas as situated on the Haramukuta is 
also mentioned in the Nilmata, 1320 , a plunge in its waters 
is recommended (N. M. 1454); like the Cloud, Siva takes his 
bath there (N. M. 1314). 

Like the manas lake of the M. B. the Kashmirian manas 
lake is alsa noted for its golden lotuses. 

As the Kailasa of the Meghaduta is the Haramukuta of Rash-, 
mir, its Manasa lake is th.e Uttara — Manasa ol the Haramukuta, 
with its golden lotuses, identified with the Haramukuta 
Ganga lake, in whose sacred waters the Cloud is asked to, take 
a plunge, as Siya did in the Niliuat. 

183. For Alaka as the ideal town of beauty,. see, R. V. X^tl 10 — 


Kalhana also compares Kashmir with Alaka R. T. I. 30, see, 
pp. 44. 

Bilhana also sends king Ananta to Alaka — 

| Y. D. 0. XVIII. 65. 

Alaka is thus the ideal name of the native city of Kalidasa Yaksha 
in M.D. 

J84. For characteristics of ancient Kashmirian towns— 

Lofty houses with Vatayanas., gardens , springs, and ridges, see 
Kalhana : — 

fsrat ff-JT I R. T. 1, 42. 

% T*rW i 

ifsfW* it R. T- III. 559. 

«* »r »»*i< i 

astfh srsn?!TT ii R. T. III. 361. 

^tlso see, Bilhana’ s description cf Kashmir — 

n v.d.c. xviii. 4. 




qq Jit ^pfr 

qqrqtql q fqqmqgsmifnTr qq rim: i 

®n^t rtm qqfaq **n mar qwrt gqrm 

*W q«m q fafqqq?: srqqi^qqfScr u Ibid. 20. 

compare the above description of Kashmir with the description 
of Aiaka in the Meghaduta, note, 

qra: q>t& qsf^fe^sr*gitf^TT?ns im. d, 63. 

| M D. U. 1. 

q$q, rftqqrmmrrq: 1 M. O. U. 25 

tgnriqq fqg qqfqmqftgqqr : 1 

q^nsTqi ^if^qqq ^Tfirq't ftfq*ifm 11 ibid. 8. 
qi^T qiflqq.q’t^qfsrar q^mqTqqrq? 1 Ibid 13- 
rfqqfetqr: II 

^T^Tlr^n Ibid 14 

185. Description of the Kailasa in the M. D. 

q?qratsq qspprgq^qifsq 

$3nraw fq^qfqqt qtfarc’iTfcrrq:*qT: 1 

§gqfq5l|qf mq?qffqq: W | 

rrai 5jq: afclf^qfqq sqrqqsqTifrra: II M. D. 58. 

*55?r %xi fee? qfa*q q*q 1 M. D. 59. 

T1 ie first line suggests the summits of the mountain parcelled an 
it were, the second line describes the summits as the abode of 
gods, and suggests that no human feet can tread them, the third 
lino points out that the peaks are very lofty, and the 
fourth line and the following line suggest that the peaks 
are always covered with snow. 

The description of the lower hills of the Kailasa not only 
shows its surface as of dark blue colour (vide above Mh.iJ. 14.) 

rfqctfaiqc: $shrft* i sq't& II 

but is also based on the Kashmirian tradition of ores of indranil 
on the Haramukuta ■ or the Kashmirian Kailasa, see, 
Lawrence p. 14. 

Now M. D. 60 describes the Kailasa, where Siva and Parvati go 
out for a tirp 

ferqrafora;gnqq55q sigm^^T i 

qffet tra qf^ q fq’q^ n 
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and which has a Manas lake oVer it— 

tjnwTtjisrafsraflR i M. I>. 62 

On the lap of the mountain is spreading the Ganga. 

suites# smfa;T 11 M. D. 63. 

The above description of Kailasa agrees with the Hara- 
mukuta Mt. which as residence of Siva (NM. 1281 sqq.) is noted 
as Kailasa— in the Kashmirian legend of the 
H. C. C. (see note 176). 

Stein’s description of the Haramukta mountain agreeing with 
the description of the Kailasa in the M. D. is noted below: 

To the East of the Duda khut pass, the summits of the 
range gradually rise higher and higher until we reach the great 
mountain mass of the Haramukuta peaks. Rising to close on 
1 7000 ft. surrounded by gla-ciers of considerable size these peaks 
dominate the view towards the north from a great part 
of the Kashmir Valley. Sacred legends have clustered round 
them from early, times. )The ancient name of the peaks is 
Haramukuta or Siva’s diadem. This is explained by a legend 
related in the Haracharit chintamani. Their height is 
supposed to be Siva‘s favourite residence. Hence, Kash- 
mirian tradition stoutly mountains that human feet can not 
reach the peak's summit. The lake which lies at the 
foot of the N. E. glacier at a level of over 18000 feet 
is looked upon as the true source of the Kashmir Ganga 
or Sind river and is hence known as Uttara Ganga (or 
the Uttra Mansa lake, see note 67). 

Stein’s above description of the Haramukuta mountain 
agrees with the description of Kailasa in Iyl. D . — like the 
Kailasa, the Haramukuta has lofty peaks that are never montonous 
and are varied in size (see Lawrence p.14) and parcelled as it w T ere 
and covered with snow, where no human 
feet can reach as Siva and Parvati live there. 

For Siva’s journey with Parvati and their stay on the 
Haramukuta mount blessed with the name of Kailasa, see, our 
note 176, legend of H. C. C. and cf. N. M, 123 1 sqq. 

For the identification of the Uttara Ganga with the Uttara 
Manas lake see R.T. BK. 3:448 with Stein’s note, and N.M. 1320 
1314, 1454 and our note 182. The Ganga which according to 
tradition has its sources in the Uttara Ganga or the Haramu- 
kuta Ganga actually flows past the lower ridges — of 
the Haramukut Mt. see Stein R. T. Bk. I. 57n. — (The Sindh 
or the Kashmir Ganga drains the mountain ranges to the 
north of the valley from Dras to the Haramukut.) 

Again the hills of the Kailasa are described in the Meghaduta, 
as being studded with saffire — 
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qf^T 5T55: I M.D.U. 14 

No doubt, mountain's in Kashmir arc popularly known as 
having plenty of sapphire ores but in this connection it would 
be interesting to note the description of' the Indra Nila stone 
on the summit of a hill of the Kailasa mount and compare 
it w ith the popular Kashmirian belief which puts Indra ni l aka 
on t bo Haramukuta mountain or the Kashmirian Kailasa. See 
Lawrence p. 14.— — 

‘Haramukuta — the grim mount, which guards the Valley 
of t he Sindh, on it the legend says the snow only ceases to 
fall for one week in july, and men believe that the gleam from 
the rein of green emerald (^’sfr^) in the summit of the mount., 
(note in the Meghaduta) renders all poisonous snakes 

harmless. 

186 Compare tn^n^st fggJTT'HTH, M.D. 47 

with M. D. U. 10— 

snrqfcTWsT to?# i 

ttWSIT# ?T rr?tTO: II 

Of the two descriptions, it is the latter that seems to give a clue 
to the home of Kalidasa: for it indicates married*love at homo 
that is free from kama. See pp. 8. 

186a. 1 ?T^n?n7v^qfh^5-TT^T?TT#r l 

187. y ^ 

'qiajrcsTT h M. D. U. 12. 

The Toranas so as to be seen at a distance, bearing the 
shape of Indra’s rainbow constitute the style of buildings m 
ancient Kashmir. The house ef Yaksha is situated at a short 
distance— from the temple of Kuvera. see, 
note 190-192. For bold trefoiled arches enclosed in high- 
pitched pediments see Arch. Sur. of Ind. (1915-16; Pre- 
muhmmedan monuments of Kashmir, by Daya Ram Salmi 
p. 49, 58. For the imposing structure of the gateways 
of the Kashmirian buildings see, Lawrence Ch. VI 
The Kashmirian architecture with its lofty pediment- ond its 
elegant trefoild archways may be classed as " distinct style 
—Bate’s Gazeteer,* also see, Fergusson on Kashmirian are .itee- 
ture. For resemblance of the lofty trefoiled arches of Kashmir 
with rainbow, also see, pp. 45. 

188. Vapis in Kashmir . — 

srrft giffJTq; ik^?t% 55T sr^stqTJfutnf i 

tlhrsw II M. D. U. 13. 
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Bilhana, writes of Kashmir.— 

mzfewft I V. £). C. 20. 

Abundance of pink lilies in lakes of Kashmir is well-known « 
The Vapi in the M.D. is said to be at the foot of a hill— 

trwrefft «R>fl*r5S: I M. D. U. 14. 

The most charming lake with its pink lilies and clear water 
screened behind a mountain is the Manas Bala in Kashmir. But 
the Y api or the spring in question* we shall identify later, 

189. Alaka with the Sankha and the Padma:-^- 

srctqrer i m. D. U. 17 

note, Kashmir with the Sankha and the Padma* compared with 
Alaka by Kalhana — 

|| R, T, I. 30. 

190- For the topographical sign-posts of Alaka in the M. D., 
compare the following topographical description of Mani- 
gam in Kashmir, by Stein. Of. the Kailasa, M. D. 58 
with the Haramukuta; the manas lake M. B. 62 with the 
Haramukuta-Gatiga-lake, also see note 182: cf. Alaka on 
the bank of Ganga M. B. 68. withMayagram on the bank 
of Ganga noted below; cf. Siva's residence and Kuvera’s 
temple round Alaka M. B. U. 10, 12, with Bhutesh 
in the vicinity of Manigam and the ruins of a temple round it, 
cf. the spring in Alaka M. B. U. 18, and the situation of the 
spring at the toot of a hill, with the Vutasan Nag at the foot of 
a high alp round Manigam. For Mayagrama see Stein R.T. Vol. 
II- 489:— District of Lahara — “comprises the whole of the Valleys 
drained by the Sind * Kashmir Ganga) and its tributaries as 
well as the alluvial tract on the right bank of that river after 

its entry into the great Kashmir plain It is probable 

that the great trade-route to Ladakh into central Asia, which 
passes through the district added already in old times to its 
wealth and importace cf. Alakats flourishing condition in M. B.) 

In the midst of the wide water-logged tract of the 

Sindh Delta we find the ancient Tirtha of Tula Mulya the 

large spring of Tula Mulya is sacred to Maharajni, a form 
ot Durga , and is still held in great veneration .... About 
two and half miles to the east of Tula Mulya lies the village 
of Bugdhasrama on the main branch of the Sindh (Ganga) which 
here becomes first navigable. . . . 

191. MAYAGRAMA — ‘Ascending the valley we come to the large 
village of Manigam (Mayagrama) situated at a short distance 
from the right bank of the river {Ganga) 74"' 52' long. 34°17'lat. 



(of. ^nT|^Tf^55I I M. D. 63, note 187.) It. is the Mayagrama 
of Kal liana’s chronicle mentioned in connection with a cam- 
paign of Bhikshachara in Lahara (R. T. YIII 729). In the 
time of King Sangrama raja (A. D. 1003-28) Mayagrama gave 
its name to a separate fund (*nrqr*?h* ) which Queen Sri lekha 
had established evidently with the revenue assigned from this 
vilinge (R. T. VII 12b). Manigam — Maya grama still onus 

a large awa of excellent rice-fields (see pp. 24). The village 
itself contains no ancient remains*. But a short distance above 
it, at the foot of the spur 

(of. SKtercra: I M. D. 14 note 185.) 

which leads up to a high alp known as Mohand Marg, there is an 
ancient stone-lined tank 

(cf. I M. D. TJ. 13, note 188.) 

filled by a fine spring known as Yutasan Nag. This is visited 
as a Tirtha by the Brahmans of the neighbourhood and is 
also mentioned under the name of Uccaih sirna Nag a in the 
Haramukuta and several other Mahatmyas. About a mile above 
the village the high road leading up the Valley passes a shape- 
less mound of large slabs which undoubtedly belonged to an 
ancient temple. 

(cf. cT^rim* | M. D.U. 12 see note 

186a 187.) 

About four miles above Manigam, a small branch of the 
Kanaka vahini river flows into the Sindh (Ganga). The Kanaka 
Vahini 

(cf. l SAK. VII.) 

*This is explained by the wooden architecture in Kashmir, 
see, Stein II, 444. ‘The city of Kalhana’s own time still boasted 
of ‘mansions which reached to the clouds,’ (cf. with Kalidasa, 
our note 184). 

stt^r. of Alaka, M.D. 63. M.D.U. 1.) 

built no doubt mostly of wood just as the mass of private 
houses in modern Srinagar. . . .Both Mirza Haider a- ^ A bul 
Fazal speak admiringly of the many lofty hous> of Sri j ^ gar- 
built of pine wood. This material was used tlmn as now, 
as being cheap and more secure against earth-cpiakes. 
According to Mirza Haider, ‘Most of these houses are at least 
five stories high, and each story contains apartments, balls, 
galleries and towers; see, Tarkh-i-Rashidi p. 425. lhat the 
mass of private dwellings in Srinagar was already in Hindu 
times constructed of wood is shown by Raj at, VIII 2390, 
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is a sacred river as it carries down the waters of the holy 
Ganga lake below the Haramukuta (cf. the Kailasa of the 

M.D. and the Manas lake, note 185) >Our survey has 

already taken us to the sacred sites of Bhuteshmra 

(cf. mi I M. D. u. 10.) 

marked by the ruined temples high up in the Kanaka Vahini 
Valley. They are closely connected with the Tirthas of 
Nandikshetra below the Haramukuta glaciers. 

(cf. I K. S. note 22. ) 

The village of Vangath, which is the highest permanently 
inhabited place in this Valley, lies about tiro miles below Bhutes- 
vara. It is named Vasistha asrama in the Mahatmyas and_ 
believed 

(cf. gfttSTrsOT R. V. I II note 25.) 

to mark the residence of the Risi Vasistha. Allusions in the 
Raja Tarangini and the Nilmat show that this legendary location 
is of old dated’ 

192. In the Kashmirian tradition (H.C.C. 13) Maya appears as a 
firm devotee of Siva Orowfawfifcr: who worships ‘Siva linga’ 
at his residence — 

mp fef efaftci «^i) 

which was demolished by the Daityas who practised Buddhism 

(utnfgrf h i 

arftjT 1 * fsratpqsrfasT: 11) 

with the above, compare, Mayagrama with the relics of a temple 
(can there be one of Siva ?) noted by Stein; Mayagrama already 
identified by us with Alaka of M.D. about which it is said — 

mm ki i 

For Maya as architect known to MBH., see Dowson’s Diction- 
ary of Hindu mythology pp. 207. Yakshas noted as great build- 
ers in Kashmir, cf. 

sr ft i 

n R. T. 1. 159. 

192m For Iliranyapura, ancient capital of Kashmir, see, note 49. 

193. For Alaka, the characteristic Kashmirian town, and occupations 
of its people cf., Bilhana’s description of Kashmir, see, Appendix 
C. also Kalhana’s description of Kashmir, see, Appendix B. — 
alsomf. the Kilmat description of Kashmir appendix A. vv. 33 
sqcp For drinking in ancient Kashmir cf. note 73, for happy 
life of Yakshas in ancient Kashmir, see note 175., for buildings, 
gardens, ridges, springs, see, note 184. 
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194. Poem addressed to his wile (fn%) by Kalidasa:— 

, srem*: ^TfrtH^fjr^: RU i 
gefri^Tggqrna: ftr^ u 

195. Blessings of the summer at— R. S. I. 28. 

a jrg?rerfaa[ra: srfcrt ! 

IP* II 

suggest that, Kalidasa when living in the hot country is away 
from home; during the summer; as well as in winter of 
R S. Y. 16. 

Allusions to husbands and wives separated from eacli other 
that constantly occur in the R. S. reveal the poet’s own state 
of mind- 

sratfsraTftRT I R. S. 2. 4. 
fwrt ffrcrsiiT: sm^T: irsnfaJTiq II R. S 2. 12. 

smra?rtR i R. S. 219. 

mi i rrfs^lnif srmin 

2 . 22 

snreng atfarffirf jr?rrfa 2. 29. 

srte^JCTf^T «r ii 3, 5. 

qcgT^nf^f^J-isi^ciFTr I 3. 9 

?j*tt JFRasrcfe sratf n 3. 9. 

mrfa I 3. 11. 

3«WUI 3. 14. 

■rskto fg^TfagiflgssRi 

^^?I^Irgi%rT^f *WT^ II 3. 15. 

$g?wfqn^ci «rMl i 

n 3. 23. 

spvja&farwrr I 

*Tf«T5K3T5T flf^%SrP3fgTT: || 3. 24. 

sraref^si 7%g5? f c^: i 4. 10. 
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«TTT5ft7t'^5t: I 
<rrfa 5r^fawft*n=»*ra#st: 

U 5. 13. 

«T??ng^3?^^OTf^ijrrrHT I 

jotsmi $c*« gtmarfqt a 

CgT «%5WPI i 

gj^fsim?rcsqrfa?r f? #<r; ii 6. 19. 

5ft ftflfcraft Clf^fa 5Tt^ i 
•sr.q fw^ fasftfagte#: ll 
fart ffa: I 

Sgf^iT: f^SH. STS^Kf^t* II 6. 27. 

*r?^rcftsn§ m^fa agrat \\ 6. 29. 

196. We observe in note 195 that the R. S. describes objects which 
fill the poet's mind with anxious desire — and that 
there are certain objects of no extraordinary beauty whioh excite 
longing — ^aw^rficT, in the mind of Kalidasa; might it not specially 
be due to the home-associations of the objects such as lotuses (3*5) 
lakes (311 ) gardens (3*14) morning breezes fragrant with lilies 
(3*15) that are precisely the things so conspicuous in Kashmir? 

In tho verse 5*13 the poet reoalls to his mind the practioe which 
can be well understood to be common only in an excessively 
cold country. Is the poet thinking thus of his own wife at 
home — in Kashmir, and her lotus-like face. 

In the verse VI 19, 27, 29 the poet in confidence to his wife 
seems to relate the love — siok condition of his heart, when he 
is away form home, but in vv. 27, 29, gives proof of his fidelity 
to her and thus supports her. 

197. Blessings for enjoyments of gifts of seasons to husbands and 
wives at home are marked with a ring of private grief in 
Kalidasa though he is entirely free from jealousy, 

firfis t R, s. i. 28, 

fjunprcfonstf i 

qfcgfroi n v. 16 , 



"E £0^ Mi S*s¥8. 

198. Hot winds, dust, and excessive heat^2j£"£^jNSTITUTF 

3T«gl*T?ft5<TO3<Hf?55T, nqu:=rj'tfH<T rnfarTW^til 

*I5lW^fnftrsraT%fiT:, fnmf^^TtmJT^vqrJTtTO: llR.g, 1. 10 

Kalidasa never met these things at his home in Kashmir. Ho 
considers himself a ‘Pravasi’ in a ‘hot country’. 

199. For the homesick condition of the poet’s mind, see, note 195 
(R. S. VI 19, 27, 29.) 

200. Compare, 

^rnr^rm: i R. S. 3. 18. 

*3farr 5rang55**ft: 11 25. 

17. 

with ^rrm^nf, 

M. D. U. 41. 


201. First appearance of Kalidasa on stage : — 

m afsrenrcirert 

fsr*rfar ^4 

nw: I 


*?[%: || \[. M. 1 . 2. 

202. Composition of the R. 8. took place when Kalidasa was living on 
the Vindhyas: — 

STHTfa grffcT KWh | R. S. 2. 8. 

3T55 vrtf^TOIJTTJTTfflT 4tS^lT^g^ 

T^rfirf^T ^rr^T ^rfcurcrr. 

3^*r*TWrr fanfare#: fulfil: I 
^gq , Slf4?T5n'T f T^cffa II R. S. 2. 27. 

This taken together with I 10, (note 198) clearly suggests that 
the Vindhya regions can not be the home of Kalid ' . who 
as a Pravasi complains against their hot climate. 

203. M. M. V. 1 shows familiarity with the gardens of Yidisa — 

srarra sng. i 


and manners and dress of the Vidarbha country; 
the Vidarbha princess appears — 


3wf455ft^^55f*rsnfa4t :i V. 7. 

■ssSSF“ 


Malavika, 
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204. For way from Kashmir to India and from India to Kashmir, c f 
note 61. ‘The direct route from Kashmir into Hazara at 
present crosses the Kishna Ganga river above its junction 
with the Vitasta at MuzafFarabad’ (Stein R. T. Bk. Y. 217 n.) 
“The Krishna Ganga which on its route discussed in note Y. 217 
has to be crossed above the present MuzafFarabad in order 
to reach Urasa the modern Hazara” (Ibid Bk. VII, 586n). 

205. Reference to the Indus Valley — 

snf&r: I MM. VII. 

206. Buhler writing on the wandering life of the Pandits states that 
besides the courts of princes the most renowned places of 
pilgrimage are likewise visited (Introd. to V. D. C. P. 18). 

1/07. For Ujjain as centre of political activity and the deputation of 
Matri Gupta as King of Kashmir, see R. T. Ill 125 sqq.- 

Uj jain with its famous Mahakala temple known to Kashmirian 
waters (R. T. IV. 162). 

208. Ujjain known as a fiourshing city in the legends of Kashmir 
scattered throughout the Katha Sarit Sagar. 

209. For Kashmirian poets leaving Kashmir for India proper 5 
see, Stein R. T. Vol II. 360 . — 1 Kashmir has always had an 
over-production of intellect. Bilhana’s classical example, 
amongst other evidence, shows that Kashmir scholars have 
been as ready in old days as at present to leave their homes 
for distant places, wherever their learning could secure for 

them a livelihood. 5 For above, also compare, Buhler 

Introd. to the V. D. C. XVII ; also Indische Palaeographie 
P. 56). 

210. For Bilhana’s grand tour from Kashmir along the high-road 
from the north western into Central India and his visit to 
Mathura, Kanauj, Prayag, Benares, etc., see Buhler. Intr. to 
V. D. C. 175 sqq. 

211. Union of Saras wati and Lakshmi in the country of 1 Anga 

arcwipTO: - 

JTftPTCGstf vtm ^hR. V. VI. 2g 

211a. See note 49. 

212. See pp. 11' 

212a. Deleted. 

213 . cf. 5fiW3<TTJ *^3 vjfini, i R. v. 

VI. 22. 
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213«. For Bengal, of. cT^T R. V. IV. 36, 37. 

Bengal is connected with the history of Kashmir (see 
reference* to it in the R T.) and Kalidasa might have derived 
hy knowledge of Bengal and its chamctemtics at his home i u 
Kashmir, before he actually visited Bengal. 

For Kama Kupa, cf. 

fWkl: ^m^qTJri Sst R. V. IV, 03, 84 

214. Contrast the vigorous description of the Vindhya forests, us 
caves, and rivers in the Uttara Rama Charit with a tame refer- 
eime to the Vindhyas in the R. S. 2. 27. 

215. Kashmir known as the Sarada pltha or abode of Saraswati — 
Compare (appendix C). 

note, Bilhana V. D. C. XVIII, 4, 6, 16, 28, 29, 103. 

, Also Kalhana, fq?JT ^[JTrfjr R. T. I. 42* 

For dramatic art in Kashmir, see, N. M. 543,569 and cf. 
Bilhana, note 71. Lawrence notes that the dramatic arts 
of Kashmir are noted to this day. Kashmir noted 
as the home of the Saiva agamas, whose Abhijnana 
Vada is preached by Kalidasa in all his works. For 
knowledge of medicine in Kalidasa, note for example, use 
of Aparijta (note 154) The University of Taxila in the neighbour- 
hood of Kashmir was noted for its medical studies. Kashmir it- 
self is known as the birth place of Charaka. Kashmir is noted 
to this day for the study of Jyotish whose knowledge is 
displayed in his works by Kalidasa. 

216. For scrappy account and inaccurate dates of Kalhana J s R. T. 
before the Karkota dynasty, see, Stein’s Introd, to R. T. 

216a. See note 91. 

216 b. Some writers suggest the reading ^ instead of ftff at R. V. 
IV 67. But the reading does not fit in, for the reasons 
specified on pp. 53. On the contrary, the Sindhu exactly fits 
in with the context. The Sindhu here does not denote the 
Indus for it is not known as a habitat of ' - fron, 
it denotes the Krishna Ganga in Kashmir (see i.ote 59, 4 10.) 
which is known as a habitat of saffron to the Kashminan 
writers as we shall see below. The conquests of Lalitaditya 
the King of Kashmir as described by Kalhana closely resemble 
in details of description and topography with the conquests of 
Raghu in the Northern Kashmir. The historian of 
Kashmir who is noted as a conscentious writer can not 
be supposed to draw his narration of real incidents in 
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history from an imaginary description of Raghu’s exploits in Kali- 
dasa and present them as real facts— though a certain amount 
of latitude is possible, for Kalhana is a poet too* In such cases 
of resemblance as this, Kalhana may be supposed to fall back 
upon ancient and popular legendary lore of Kashmir, which 
certainly formed a part of the sources of his history of Kashmir, 
and which might be used conventionally by other Kashmir 
writers. Thus the Kashmirian Bilhana, while describing the 
conquests of Anantain Kashmir, enriches his narration by the 
capture of the beautiful Yakshis of Alaka (Y. D. C. XVIII 
55) whose knowlege in his case was in all probability 
derived from the popular Kashmirian legends, and not 
from tho solitary Meghaduta of Kalidasa which also gives a des- 
cription of the beautiful Yakshis of Alaka. Kalidasa like the Kash- 
mirian Bilhana, for his description of the Yakshis may be supposed 
to draw on the common source, namely tho legends of Kashmir. 
Similarly, as the conquests of Raghu described by Kalidasa 
agree with the conquests of Lalitaditya described by the 
Kashmirian Kalhana; the probability is that the latter namely 
the Kashmirian writer of the history of Kashmir did not 
borrow form the former, but both the writers drew from a 
common stock of Kashmirian legends known to them, which 
Kalidasa applied in the case of Raghu and Kalhana to the 
conquests of Lalitaditya. Let us compare. 


Raghuransa IV. 

67. 

I) 69. 

am nkkjs' gss 

1 71. 

qsfa ntfU ^m-.~ 

irearerT ii 73. 

fggsrgsffonTi 

Trfr mfaefcswT 

n 74. 

i 76. 


Rajatarangini IV. 

ssTwrtsnm rnfmoim 

II 165. 

* i 

n 169. 

i 

ii i7o. 
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Raghuvansa IV. 

a* gj«i 

it 77. 

asirramf ait: 

81. 


Rajatarangini IV. 

ai*5qi(d«T5^ 

«T55t553?TTg; q<c^ o 


In the Eaghuvansa, the Kambojas and the Pragjyotishas are 
defeated before and after the defeat of the mountain-tribes 
respectively; similarly in the Eajatarangini they are 
defeated before and after the defeat of the Daradas. The 
mountain-tribes of Kalidasa in northern Kashmir are the 
Daradas of Kalhana. Indeed, they denote the Daradas. 

Eaghu first halts at the Sindhu (67), (defeats the Huns 
and the Kambojas as he meets them on either side) climbs up on 
horseback the high elevations of the Himalayas in the north, 
where he meets the birch the muskdeer, and the shining herbs; 
(71-72) continues his march along the line of the Ganga (73) 
evidently the same river Sindhu where he had first halted (for 
identification of Ganga, Sindhu and the Krishna Ganga, see, pp. 
18) and meets the mountain-tribes, with whom fierce battle takes 
place. Similarly, Lalitaditya having defeated the Kambojas, starts 
for the Darada country in the north of Kashmir where he meets 
the northern breezes (^Wf?fa:) fragrant with the musk (for musk 
deer on the higher elevations of the Himalayas iu Kashmir, see, 
note 27, 28) and the saffron. Thus Kalhana grows saffron in 
the Darada country. The Darada country we know is watered 
by the Krishna Ganga (see Stein E. T.) which is another name 
of the Sindhu which grows saffron in the Eaghuvansa. (For 
the growth of saffron in Kashmir, see, note 60). Like the 
E. T.) signifying the shaking of the stamina of the 
saffron flowers by the wind, the line (E. V,) should 

in agreement with the Kashmirian usage be taken to signify 
the sticking of the stamina of the saffron flowers and not 
the sticking of the saffron flowers to the manes of the horses 
(E. Y. IV. 67 see pp. 23, 24). However, the plant? "ion of 
saffron along the line of the Sindhu or Krishna Gangu whose 
upper stream washes the Darada country, is establishes in 
Ancient Kashmir according to the conventional use of the 
Kashmirian writers. Thus tke Sindhu and not the Vankshuis the 
correct reading in the E. V. For the identical character of the 
mountain-tribes of E. V. — with the Daradas living in the 
Valley of the upper Krishna Ganga, in the north of Kashmir, 
their-war-like character, (cf. the inaccessible character 
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of their country (cf. with its supply of hardy 

ponies, cf; Stein R: T. VIII 2507, 2709 sqq^ibid, 2519n VII 
1171 sqq; (see note 63), for the musk deer and the birch on 
higher elevations of the Kashmirian Himalyas see ncte 27, 28; 
for shining herbs of Kashmir cf. note 39 (R. T. IV 169, 

VIII 2388) also cf. Kalidasa R. V. IV 75. K. S. VI 43; 

thus Kalidasa who is so familiar with the topography, political 
conditions, and legends local to Kashmir, must be a Kashmiri 
himself. 

217. “ Having glutted his vengeance on Hindu temples, Sikandar 
turned his attention to the people who had worshipped in 
them and he offered them three choices, —death, conversion, or 

exile It is said that this thorough monarch burnt seven 

maunds of sacred threads of the murdered Brahmins. All 

books of Hindu learning which he could lay his hand on were 
sunk in the Dal lake and Sikandar flattered himself that he 
had extirpated Hinduism from the Valley.” Lawrence p. 141. 

Of still later times, writes Lawrence, ‘the Pathan rulers are 
now only remembered for their brutality and cruelty and it 

is said of them that they thought no more of cutting off heads 
than of plucking a flower.’ — ibid p. 197. 

Writes a Kashmiri poet, 

218. Kashmir, the home of poetry: 

* srct?: n Bilhana 

^ V ' D ' 1 21 
wgf?remcrr ggtf 33 m * ll Ibid XVIII 16. 

My friend Pt. Jia Lai Kaul M.A. of Srinagar repeated to me a 
Kashmiri proverb which is used when a man is waxing eloquent 
in his speech. It is this— ‘you are playing the role of Kalidasa.’ 

219. Vasistha Asrama of the R. V., Bhutapateraspadam or Bhutesh 
of the K. S; (Apsaras Tirtha located by N. M. above Munda- 
prastha of the Haramukuta) are all located on the Haramukuta 
Mt. which guards the Valley of the Sindh. In the upper part, 
of the Valley, in the district of Lahara, noted for its wealth and 
prosperity, under the shelter (wi) of the sacred Haramukuta 
with its Bhutesh and the Vasistha Asrama, in the neighbourhood 
of Ganga lies Mayagrama, modern Manigam, the wreck of an 
ancient glory. 
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APPENDIX J3L. 

NILMAT. 

The legendary History of Kashmir. 


A summary of such important passages from the Nilmat as 
bear relation to the works of Kalidasa is given below for easy 
reicrence, which shows how Kalidasa was brought up under the 
Nilmat tradition of Kashmir. Regarding the date of the 
Nilmat, Buhler writes, ‘the mention of Buddha as an incarnation 
of Vishnu and of his festivals shows that, in its present form 
the Nilmat can not be o der than the 6th or 7th century of 
our era. Its great value lies therein that if is a real mine of 
information regarding the sacred places of Kashmir and their 
legends which are required in order to explain the Baja 
Tarangini’ (I would add, to explain the poetic works of Kalidasa, 
L. D.) ‘and that it shows -how Kalhana 1 2 * * * * 7 (or say, Kalidasa, 
L. D.) ‘used his sources 7 (vide Buhler’s report on research of 
Sanskrit manuscipts in Kashmir pp. 41 .) For recast of the 
Nilmat in the days of Abhimanyu I cf. It. T. Ch. I. vv. 
182—186, also Nilmat sloka 1042. The Nilmat in its original 
from may be of a still earlier date. 


*hr qqt sm SrW \ 

srnrfcl. "jjJRrsr <1 31. 

in?f 32. 


si mfanu 

« 33. 




qifaHI 


1. For lake-origin of Kashmir cf. Kalidasa Sak. VII 

2. For the characteristics of Kashmir cf Kalidasa '. — for Ran, see 
p. 24-25, for penance-groves of the sages in Marcha As- cf. 

Sak. VII — for the fruits, and flower* wl 
beautiful women see Sak. VII 12— M. D. U. 2.; for its pleasure- 
gardens, musical accomplishments-Vina, joyous life and drinking 

cf. Meghaduta, description of Alaka (in Kashmir), M. D. U. 3, 8, 23 r 

The Kashmirian lakes with golden lotuses, mountains such the 

Haramukuta of Kashmir, Nagas such as the Kumuda. figure promi- 

nently in the works of Kalidasa. 
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<Tferff*r eTtfa era JTtlfvrr I 

sfamgtfOT.il 36. 


3T^m<£K jRfwam *j«t ftam 
q^wr qft^nrar g f ^iru. n 38. 
sftfai*!I5WKlfa afsnsraswtswu.! 39 
asr-iray^yfa farat?*raajn$sn^ i 



1140. 

^WTT i 

r ^rar ii 41. 

WTT3STOWT<Trr ? mnp'«er>3^ra i 
sirani«T*nj]T ^of n 42. 

q^tfrmrjsryrcj Hqahjflf^lT i 
?ra ?THTT!^T5 3*rai**rag<nn : 1%3N*7T{ II 43 
erajnrercnipqT: <£rairafa*rcn% ^ i 
^T5rar:§5^!iTa ^rrtq' ewsm: n 44. 


?ra ^ ^rara srat^i i 69. 
TTTJTgra’ gimirer «itg‘ snmfo »jq^ it 70. 
sif^RrFraT f^tfrarcashr * i 71. 

tp^ra* *igrap4sr ^rarea^qr. ii 72. 
gf^tfq3*ra3f^ajft0WsiprJr; i 73. 
q^aasrar ^mr’ fa*rai ! roa*n§?rt n 74. 


qngfa I 

II 105. 

vqfrn|: a%rfam 1 106. 


3. Mtiricha Kashyapa , Father of Kashmir , noted with resped 
more than once by Kalidasa:— cf. Sak. VII 9, 27, 30. 

4. For Yakshas, inhabitants of Kashmir cf. Meghaduta, U. 3* 
q-^rt • • ■ see note 175. 

5. For Nag as the inhabitants of Kashmir cf. the Nik¥imbha 
legend, note 46. 
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*rramcra^r qwnfvrr; i 
*ft®t3nrro?f 5*5 3>«f ^n*3ir 3 3*t n 139 . 

sq^rnpj^ 3^331^1 

farc fTTOT^TR 6 7 ^ 33 . sjg Jrcifa* u 142 . 

^■«n»TJ,^t^rft^ 8 yi33*f 513*331 1 
gsrtffoSST#* t£**3T33;T gflJ* II 154 
t^^*WTrR 9 10 33 3^7T3 fff^5f 11 155 

yw ^ *>37 =Rf^T 3 II 157. 

*73>>^1 3*3*3^? mi 1 165. 

33T 3T^f3 f333T3 tfshSOT 3T533 H 166- 
^BS jT3&yF c 3r 3><>3 3f3Tf337 I 

snTTtr 3rf3 3 , hiff3 frrarftyftog 11 167. 
vg 3 *?fim %ri a>3T3 *33q. i 

%33 3>3^lt.S3*5T<nT g?33T 33: II 177. 

3>o533r3— 

*333. fqfrrf 33 33T <J3 *3T fag: I 
37^3= 33?g3> t?3> 3131 373>-33: II 179. 

3>3 Jp*l33t3 ^1! g?3>£3T: *flt I 183. 
f**t *333.3*3 373^31*. II 184. 

33g3> 3 3>&3, 

3TT373T* 33>>5T f333 33. **>3*3 I 

3353?3t 3 3TS3T 3 «*c3T *33 33733*41 188. 

333^’f3fn% 3*Tg3 <§*73. 33fa $3fc37f 33T3? I 200. 


6. Kalidasa in M. D. notices Kanakhal and not the famous 
Hardwara M. D. 50. 

7. Vide Sak. act YII Maricha Asrama— cT7:^rNrf«^' 
TrftWijnr: 

8. Nila takes Kashyapa to Somatirtha in Kashmir, similarly, 
Kalidasa takes Kanva of the Kashyapa Gotra to Somatirtha (in 
Kashmir). See note 84a. 

9. Kalidasa may be familiar with a Skanda’s temple m 
Kashmir, see, note 10. 

10. cf. Hansadvara and Visnupada in Kalidasa, M. D, 
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srtsROT ff«r*nsi fargi & II 

fa*rc from sreg: ft wffafo frocTTO i 21$. 

<R ^ ^fc; 

sfijTT ^taggn^ 5 216. 

3TO STTO^T:, 3T^f?mTf, 

fSR 5Ti»r#fr c^ ft^roftfeTOw n 
%i ft«cfW ^ftsr^grg i 218. 

*r srorifr i 

ifraTO sfTOTOH. II 

toi?t *:tto$ i 

fefaroit erarsroTg^iTR n 221. 

*TOfcar, 

ft#? t?TO7 fac: to®, s®i?TTO?T>rgiinr»Tw i 227. 

*®r froga* srogsi ^g >i^ gftror: n 228 
erT^mg.fa<TOR 't^ ? t 5®fa«g *t|»tor i 
WITO* *T?3 ST gg 3?fts: II 231. 

TOTR fe m 5^5% Sfaf ^%JT) TOT: I 232. 
tos4t T%^g?Rr?r etwto? jfttfror: 11 
aSqt^TT SHT ^ s®^TTO: je?PR I 233. 
qsrro w.mij rirr =%{%• n 

*rfsTRfd fsr?rt ftwj ft tot sttstto^t i 234. 

STTrHTOTSm TOK — 

m'1 Z $*TS vm g«RT|| 238. 

TOTOrf^^Rjn ^SfTaj SRi®!: I 240. 

*Rg^wfafg?faTOr s^gg: 12 n 

33T5T TO? frog' fSfft g^TOgsftm: II 260. 

STSTcT gtfaffTOR TORg RTOgt: | 

T^oflTO g»igaj fllTOTT TOUT II 263. 

11. For Maricha Asrama, see, Sak. Y[I 9. 

12. cf. the Nikumbha legend in sequel, with the Nikumbha of 

It. Y. II, see, note 46. 
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HTHraHHJTsrTg. II 264. 

*r sra mgq: sit Terra gfa g*HT \\ 266. 

m3*W Ti^Rra si3rnT%: 1 

H*mg fq^TT%J *?f|rmr«W HTTskrT: 11 267. 

«R ^ TRrafo His: STT^fsnra'rg 11 26S. 

W*g a?rg$ hh^r fas 11 275. 

*R gH>: eHl&H Tifa: TTrasnfrfa: I 

SSTTHHHH HtH SfiJ^RTsar STARTS J 276. 

g gltr: TS TtHHTTeT: I 
era *afar fq^ri=gr^ t<*Rsn ; 11 277. 

?faig RTTf mnr mrT^fsRirR^T I 

?mf WreRT ^Vrt gTtfira: 11 27 s. 
‘tsqT qr% *igT Tfe’ fqsaRTf fa: m 1 
Tsr^WfaaRmr T^T^m^TRSTT^ II 279 
fafF’sns^Rtfa g^T 1 

5iPt5Hg?R tsj^rt fa?T gs? STHTgeH II 2g2 
TflTT^eJ *T?T l 

sra a^faror mstg enfac grafasrar 11 283. 

T%fa ¥T%rT?HH ere?^fa T?R«J I 

tot msTHHTHt: sr4 fa 514 fa*fa egr 11 284 

era SHT^T cigr ffts: faefa gtf Tlfifa: I 
fara^rfa TeRTHT frgra: sfeHT tt 11 285. 
HfiTOT^j! HcRTJTt 5T^^orfstq: I 
qra srafa His fa*gr4TT?T II 286. 

gfH HTTTgHfTHT fft#T3 ^3^4 I 
hh; T^g ^fafat trgra; s? Trra«T 11 287. 
raTtrR H TTSfawifai h stht: I 

dsT vnm 5T Tg qfa SJTf?THT: II 290. 
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** srarcfe srerrtf^: 13 1 

*Wr RWfi’f ^r: atffereft 11*291. 

*n*n ag^g era: snjfet m*#: 11302. 
golfer#: ^fk fe3gsm*rai I 
W TOfo man f^T%rTRrl{ 11 II 303. 

<R a«eg sra*ft *Rkg srggnr: ll 424. 
amgsatiratow fJnrgjrffrsn qfe: i 
jjtctwrj f^rt mRor g'na: h 425. 

JT^nfrair vnf^rr i 

aiterftfirfi a HarafafiffsatgaiftraT n 426. 

SfT^TraST PftiraTSjJ fesfftf 5f eTTT I 

*33^r 15 § *RI 7fW TOPTOt II 427 
ff «R jrfrRR <w fq^ira: atfsmrat faca I 

«ram em fag5%cn g’lra. *ra a *piron ii 429. 
?T* 3* *171%— 

gtffa fafearra <* i 

n^fra ifflrmrrr 18 ^ ^ fmrcr^ii 465. 

3TO ?tT»KT3r:, 

7 RRT5i£r Stfim:, lTfi?R^T faSTTR* Rf*<R 
eraRTot «$fkrar aa?a«f ^rh.3Rt? ■, 
el^T S73<f fsr^TrTTfk fflTg I 

5RTa HRamtfa qisrarakfasr gk n 478. 

3;ga e?ra ritm: atwrifa^akfsiraT: n 479. 


13. Kashyapa Prajapati, Father of Kashmir, noted thrice by 
Kalidasa, *Sak. VII 9, 27, 30. 

14. Ac is the Lion, eater of raw flesh, in the It. V. II. 

15. For the meoaphor of string in the context, see, It. V, 

II 28. 

16. cf. K, S. I. 3. See pp. 10. 

17. For cf. K. S. also Sak, I. 31, 
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Hfafg 33R— 

sRisRaj jtrjt wife i 

1 *t srfcrcu riH. <rgj *51*3 li 4S0, 

(t?^ 33R— rT^|tg sfrT) Jlte 3gR— 

***3^ far^mratfa ^T7 II 433. 

gam <rj Ticfs^r ^tg^4 ai fomm 11 484. 

?Trn ^<n g n 489. 

$3RRT ^ g^rf* jffjrf^r: 357^*71 || 490. 
afemufaij# Rnp^gigwR: it 499. 

srntsrr% mr^i n ooo. 

spft^rr ct?ti aai^nrTRsu 19 543. 

«RTf$fsre*rafawr sftrra a*rite?fa i 
«Rfcr famm ggf *,t$w jt?trstt ii 531. 
cwrrg^a fg*f 5 rw i 

’TR =g gRWT ?<mw ?wmn ii 563. 

mrfsjta'R ytum— 

fware 5R^r<r^f: 21 ii 564. 
gofmsft g ar me 4 nmW« am: i 

^ri 3P& d *TRRTf^f»qfr‘ 11 573. 

*fmrnr m^r r%*n i 

MrRfsfwr: Wt: S'Wfu %arrw n 578. 

18. Nikumbha legend again , see, note 46 (reference is to pre- 
viuos notes everywhere). 

ly. Kashmir noted for its special class of .Dramatists, of 
note 71. 

'20. See note 73. 

21. cf. note 71. 

22. cf. V. U. Ill; Iravati's fast and worship of the moon 

in company with her husband 14 - the fast is named by 

her Mcf; } food is not taken by her before night-fall c — 

(13j Iravatiis dressed in white d 

(W- 
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f^rsr stoji i 
t*rer%fon|4t » 574. 
f; 5 !yc( sr^icr^ *T*Rnw% a«n 11 581. 

! %^q^PTSq II 584. 

w?m^- 

^3 HSfW WTW^I, 5 m: II 644. 

fa?rftf|TOT srm a^r flsftrw 1 
? 5 5T^RT TORT * ^IT^RT mH H II 649. 
($WTRWT,;“ 55Wl «R «TTO^t^r: | 
iNf *357 rfpnjTT II 669. 

•asfwrfarm qglsft— 

9Kifa«3&ri sfatf- ^T II 675. 

2? ^jnrm Wwt ^ 15 ^ i 
^nfraiRf om TWT^faqFRsfi 11 679, 

337 ?sfc Jrafcfg* ^5 a«rr *£?* n 696. 

<ji*t ^T^raf n 706. 

(ffTSIt^T Chaitra Sukla 6 th.) 

37 *3>tt g;jnm5§: fjnfMfa: 11 7 9. 
(*N 33 «3*T3tantt) »' 772. 


23. See note 73. 

24. cf. note 73. 

25. cf. note 71, 

26. Singing in the fiields R. V. IV 20 *TfWWrt mp*: 

27. For Nikwbha as a worshipper of Siva, see, note 46. 

28. Note worship of Kali in Kashmir, see, notes 171, 169 men- 
tion of Kali, K, S, VII 89. For Sankha and Padma’ cf. M.F.U. 17. 

29. The Cloud in M. D. worships Skanda for his safe 
journey f^TT , see, note 10,) 

3Q C See above note 28, 
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(fSrSWTITlt?^:) 

5*T*farTT*f n 813. 

<TTft ?T*JT m 5T^f^^ sl I! 814 
qjr « 9OTt ^RTT t*nfifesn’ 3 II 840 
II 886. 


q frWRWUft « 932 

M sftn3RTOm n 933. 


T*T5rrf%JTt I 

*%TS15tajT gfe%« ^ fafaflfc-SflTfoia I 
$5 ri &3 WT *T^5mT*T. n 1042. 

*Tta?5 3*17*— 

htw^t g S •n*Tf; «R*fifcsfarcw. srtg 

fir 1050 


sgra— 

^qT®:,1053. ^TTOT, 1055. HW«r*^9 1060. ?ra5>ac 

JTRa:,^:, 1088. 1089. ^T» W *f 

sm R<n ^sotcfqr i 

^ijs*n Jim:, *T 3 «iiirr s ^kIsj 5 *: 37 1134. 

nfas? 

«*mg.8t3fa5gtfe 5«n«iflra*nwre 1 

ARWtfg * ^3 spre'tafcr 11 1 160. 


31. Note importance of Dramas in ancient Kashmir, see, 
note 71. 

32. See note 71- 

33. See note 102, R. S. 5 16 ~Trmj¥facrr: stanle food 

of Kalidasa. 

34. Nirajani referred to, by Kalidasa, R. V. IV 25. 

35. Suggests Recast of the Nilmat in the 6th the cent. A. D. 

( see verse 813 and Buhler), indicates its previous existence in Kashmir. 

36. For Manasa lake see, M. D., for Kumuda Naga see R.V, 
NVI 76. 

37. For elopement of women in Kashmir, cf. Vikrama Urvasil. 
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If 5*r 

gnfa’T n 1166. 

Ttefrq- f^rm-rT ^ w^tst $h ?t«jt i 
«f*ri*F!W!TCF*T sjrfaE * STrT^g^ II 1169. 
CJTVR^* ^T f%?T^ft^ gjftTrf: 11 1178. 
v 3*rf^rt— 

fff-fcfftrr&T *nw« ?r T^T«RT 1189. 

^’TwrmfTFTH^ 4 f%*g *t*z &i 11 im 

gtfir^TflTflf I 

^TT%^d 11 ^sj 13 « 1195. 

gpwc 

fg*rssr <it$«rr ^ mra: a 11 98. 

^T ^f%T%?TT tTSR. ^r; 44 1 

gr^: %%r#: «f: cT3? II 1199 

5PT 5f*T 4 m*ra: i 

55t% thtf sm^ g^mgit 1 23 1 

3HTTJT rra rTqfa^cTfa^: I 


38. For Sachi Tirtha and the Sakravatara, see, Sak. ci 

Indra marga N. M. 154. 

39. ef. Kuvera Bhawan in V. U. and Dhanapati Graha in 31 L 

40. Note the temples of Durga or Kali in Kashmir. 

40u. For the sun worship in Kashyapa Asrama cf. Sak. VI 
11 , K. S. (Gauri Sikhara) V. U. (Martand suryopasthan.) 

41. For Yasistha Asrama cf. K. V. II. 

42. cf. Biiutapateraspadam K. S. 

43. Kuvera’s temple cf. M. D. U . . .round Alaka. 

44. Again cf. M. D. IT. — resident 

of Siva round Alaka: cf. Bhutapaterspadam with Nandi and Gana 5 
K. S. 

45. Cf. ff«nrr^^ K. S. with Haramukuta, or the Kailasa 1 
Kashmir: cf. Kailasa of the Meghaduta, see, H, C. C. note 176 c 
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35 ^ adfe il 1232. 

sTnmimrrrer ?? ^snqcatsr^ 11 1234. 

|smfT? Hrft mi fa %fmnfmrt II 1236. 

srrmd m:mf?'cr: i 

*? mnrnrfrgRgr smrparfadgd \\ 1237 . 

gmi gr JTTTT5T( 5 RfTt 4 ^ 1 

cmt g*i H 1238- 

?W1 ftogii et: 

qaH q q fafa s KW mrot m<i ftrfi ll 124a 
^ mmr nasft^ 1 

rTT^. *m*TT**Trd ^ II124U 

l^ar S%ft mKtefere.fe m mi! I 

mpr 11 1242. 

w ?? * *m«ror% H«ms% *^‘ 7 1 

Wffngfrr !TR!TSf^ TT^i^r wm . II 1243. 
rTCJ TT fsifa S!f^^5 *1^’ & TC mil I 

tsrcmmnitsiren n 1244. 
sired? 5r?t dd urn tm nt*re: i 
rT^T tr^T U^rTT II 1245. 

^Wf jJrT fTTr^T STFrlT %%\ I 

^7 fr^I qff^TI? rTcfT II 1246. 

?r^r tterrs# girfis: sraftf&r? II 1247. 

W tifaTOTOT TfrTcf 1254. 

46. Cf. Cloud’s route in M D. the famous name Haradvara 
does not occur here or in the M. D. either. 

47. Cf. M. D. 60 ^r^n^rff^T *rf<? * nwitfifoct 

48. Cf. M. D. 54 Stoftqmti 

49. Cf. Apsaras Tirtha Sak. VII; for its exact location tallying 
with N, M. see note 34. 
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?t?tt srsmff ?TTtr rfro *r*Tfu* \ 

& . i> 

?5T^K: 5I5T <fl*qwra SRq*H tl 1255. 

#?T?TTWT% SttS sqftfoq qm^H 1256. 

?s«q g<- 1 |T qgn ^q rr|w i 

»tg»W Siqfq JTfcTT qqf^rcftsq^ t| 1258. 

qgt gr qnj?j^ a^i qfaq. , ' 

swf*t ^rq^em q*n 3^33 «jqfr n 1259. 

“TO^qq^si srn^^Ttor ^tcot u 1260. 

*Nit*q«mj«qNr gq*qrqm^ i 
?qqts*q qq qqqifa ainqts^q^rcorq; u 1261. 

?qqt eg far sqm twfm ^q^r=jrq; I 
$niT cqrrs’T *rq*q grfrrt qra^smi ii 1262. 
qjpqtaqfe qq statqqsq^q^r i 
qqfapfq^ra q?r sqfrfa qq^T li 1263, 

4a f i 

ijftf'gaT viKaa ? &i n 1264. 

aa^qifasasiraim stngicqyfawl i 
qfjfal% W&Tflm qr^mTfiSjmrsq?:: II 1265. 

?q : l^?q’qqqT?m e*fotsi i 

srsftK: <pq*4q *3?: s<q mrsqqr . i 1 266, 

?f??qroft f?$qrqfe* Jjaftranq *faf>: i 
fRii #q qqt ^rq fw: qcfaqc: II 1267. 

«mn«rtq qqr wt qqm fqfqqram i 
gq'^cR^^q^q^: fojW EWT || 1268. 
qqqtsfeqgTqm cT*fa sngqfafH.1 

50. For Brahmasara cf. R. V. XII, 60, see note 43, 22. 

51. Cf. M.D., Siva strikes the Mtmdaprishtha before be reaches 
the Hansadvara so does the Cloud strike the Sarabhas before it reaches 
the Hansaclvara. The Cloud could not possibly strike the moun- 
tain, thus the mythioal Sarabha was substituted; also see -note 179. 

52. 'Cf. Indras’ prayer to Brahma in K. S. II, see, note 117. 
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33R— 

asrr 1269 

4HffOT gtfgir f^fffTrTTST%^ H 

<r* wiwm w 

<?** ^rfa?r'}*r|Rr srsi*RrrR^ w 

g <** frlrwirTf ^ *nf*rsr *f*f *: i 
sn^q? smi^j gsf% *rang4 \\ 

gftqrTf sfe&i&i 5TO£W*m*RT^ II 

cSRf gif J^TT^R II 12711. 

srctqsigq^ w,fk% i 

513R II 1274. 

?i fk^h^Y-m- i 

3J**Nif| fnjfa: il 1275, 

*r^r. sj?g: I 

?T3; T%*?r^r?^ n 127c. 

3TIf *TR 5 rT^q R^qi%g*T^^T 1 
qraftssjqfo skI* sraftefg awqgt HJ2V7. 

t 1^ 

wsf nm sm^j q^tnnwrSR: 1 

WTR * 3TRTTO € FRTR zm^h II 121 S 
qqisolqRTgfg: $iigf q^n'Ti^vfi 1 
rHSTT fffcIT gtET qUrTlfR^rl^clt: || 1280. 

<T g «|: HottgviErHT^ M I 1281. 

^ ggr?— (Indra’ s prajer to Siva) 

vrraifrreFrrcra I 

^nwrsfw^ m =q (TtaraftaRRm: i 

fiRtjjgr " ii 

53. In the K. S. too, Brahma recommends Judra tc trot 

Siva. 

53a. Of. SaL I. L 
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snsrfag* wmw tots! c^3r*Tf!2^ i 
srfara: ^3ff%*^f<TTr*T=j; rT^RT^T * II 
qT5'ft5rg,«rwr?r i 

trT6Fre?jfa?i5f^ #5*m mf^rqfW. II 
5KTffTF?9r mJTFfi ^r 3r*T5^^fg gr«tl II 
srrm v T l ^fa?rmH w 3rw a^smt i 
^mfafJKcft fsinr a§T3T?fvi: (?) ¥TeIF*. II 1288. 
giregJTO^5! I 

?rtfa irfptt 1 $ sfrr^rsm^ *wt a 1293. 

JTf?5TrS?%!^ 5Wt ^nsrRftsfsrcwm I 
^rTTST^ml*"; « 

^sr ^EJcTCrJ a5T'7TT SRfafa: gr: I 
rf^-f ^Tffgri 5NTC: II 

3f*TT*T sRETCJf m 1296. 

WI— ^*TOT:gm I 

5fta^^«iril3mi 1298. 

?stt TTgfqr efef f^crqi 
rTrqTjrn^uT^^q, 11 

srfM srarc 3^t«t— 

<T%Stef|jT flsi^ JTcSJfitf 1 1305. 

»T^Tr^JTT^rni iflrras II 130S. 

c3r«rr*Tsf*rera*7ifir ^rr^^^ns^T 55 II 
aw !T^ nfasH ^i%^rwmrC s ^cf^r: 1 
wwRd JTJraiwga 11 

^ tfisr s^fww cf^cfl^iTw^n^ 57 • 

5i. Cf. Y. U. 1. 1. 

55. Compare Nandi, his Ganas, Bhutapateraspadam, K. S. 

5(>. Cf. Yasistha Asrama R. V. II R5 

57, Cf. M. D. Cloud asked to take a dip at the anasMa. 
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« 1314. 

tRUf 5JT3; ?T«nqTf?r 5f%nfa PTfR^T I 
f^rcrwwrat JTffiTT ^RRtf^ff 8 II 1315. 
srfavnfr rrw foro? fax « 

* HJTr^iq- ^i II 1320. 

<r**N sjii Itam fa»?r i 

ejTiwfossr yj^asrvisB 1321 . 
fTtff* tMrR*JI?i 3?T*d? g^Tf^r 1 
*Tgr^Ttltm Rr*T II 1322. 

w^Trrt * Ifsnsri gn arrowy 1 

!*f%3rrSi sftfttrfprcr; « 1323 . 

^ SJWRT W R I 

?remfij*rr gflfasFsrcw 11 1325. 

’rwaT^n 11 1357. 

^l5TMt c qg^^T ci^i II 60 * 

^1 ?r^rg T'lcf'ir rrq*?m rr?T?*nTT i 

h^t si# at gfir a?n 1 399. 

3?n=5— 

s*r% ^tffor^rfcrc 1 

^a^xfiranfr ^55 11 1440. 

58. Cf. Sale. VI T— 9>cpfU*i ^qfqr^STTOTT: ^ 

•qfrw: *rT«pn?nretwA vy. ww f^g*wr7TTU^:*rfef 

round which Kashyapa Asrama is pointed out, see, note d-ii^T^rfir 
'*^rt denotes the fioicing Kanaka Vahini with its golden rami or 
waters; f^Tjsrrq^Tp in the language of Kalidasa means the mountain 
on whose summits, human feet cannot tread, as is the comr o- belief 
regarding the Ilaramukuta in Kashmir (see, Stein R rp II 10 « The 
Haramulrata is the famous *re: tffarfa#* of Nandi whose pen nu.es 
attracted Siva to Kashmir. 

59. The Kashmirian Kailasa see H.C.C. note 181 — cf. Kaila-a. 

M. D. 

60. For Vasishtha Asrama round the Bhuteshvara, see, R. V 11-46 
ajfapro T^cfl 

60a. Brahmasar as the source of rivet Ramahrada is mentioned 
by Kalidasa as the source of the Sarayu, see, RV. XIII-60 — pp. 17 
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Trtatrq^ smsmi i 

sn<ra <!<iaT$$ nk^if 1449. n 

3rT?*n**T 62 wsrfcni n 1454. 

H <1 ^*U'"4 [ ^i*f|>-i'*<<l I 

<T* ^SI li 1459. 

HSrn:<H$%«T: II 1460. 

" f^rTT 3^*15^ ^snsrtemsFT i 
fa^P'qq 66 wera ^^5^55^3 n 1465- 
^m^ 67 ii 1476. 

^irm fewgjtT srfarR. $<rqTkr<Tr*rc:: i 
mJT^Rfrr^ JTtrB <t^t f^sigq^ ^ <T3.ll 1481. 

srraNn^TOT srr^T A^sfarr* ^dtw: n 1528. 
*m%^Tf § 68 stt^t n 1535. 

«TTf%#T *T*m 5<I!T U 1537. 

<mr *pkr fappr 11 1538. 

e^itif %^ri m n<n 3J*r^3TT^*n I 
me^m^T5Tt% ^^rcfajrwa 11 
f^rusni ?ft«r qrqrfptj T?^ 69 1 * 1566. 


61. For Gauri Shikhar of. K. S. V. 7, note 57. 

62. Cf. M. D. — Cloud recommended a bath there. 

63. Cf. Ganga on the Kailasa, M. D. 

64. Cf. Apsaras Tirtha Sak. Y. VII., V.U. — see, note 34. 

65. The Cloud is sent through the Hansadvara, M. D. 

66. The source of Ganga on the Haramukuta, Uttra Ganga 
or Manas lake of M, D. cf. Bilhana Y. D, C. XVJII 36. — ^flcTOt 

see, note— 182. 

67. Sapta Risi Tirtha on the lofty heights of the Kashmir 
mountains. Bilhana also indicates the site above Hansadvara 

(sffN V3prf?r fan;f^7 n?fif*?NrV. D. C. XVIII 35) by the side of the 
Ganga— fW VQTfwXttW \ WnrafiTW, i^TOT^ 
cf. K. 8. I. 16. 

68. For Malini see Sak. see notes 41a. 58. 

69. Kanva visits the Soma Tirtha in Sak. 
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13LI»I*EI»n^53£ 

RAJATARANGINI OF KALHANA. 


fsmjfcoiffa: «jut iptrcraftiTC u I, 25. 

sra nrtf *r*ar??rc i 

f^qft ^^ T ^ aragmfinn^aT it I. 26. 

g re q fo r 2 ^r:^i «rr?rRRaT i 

faRiHcTRTP^qr 3H*nTT?CT R*T?sTR[ III. 27. 

5iV i 

II I. 30. 

f^SitforcraTfcl ff«T5m«ft§ 3a aft^r: II I. 38. 
fasfoHt 3»igg#g#g^sJ g 5l%otTq I 

gwrc>T??rat*ftf?r gforfagsTm troj \\ i. 39 . 

gnrrgg: asrfaat fgfafifo 1 

vf%T^a<ftsr?nq.L 41. 

l%sn^rf^nn%%* e «T%iprr: 7 

1. Description of Kashmir agrees with the Nilmat, see Sak, — 

2. Cf. Kashyapa’s praise in Sak. VIL 

3. Cf. M.D. — Ideal Alaka with the Sankhaand Padmr „seepp, 44. 

3a. For of Kashyapa Asrama cf. Sak. VII, 12. 

4. Cf. Sak. VII. — ^^cTlm^rr, remark about the 
peope of Kashmir. 

Cf. lofty houses of Alaka (in Kashmir) HWT^T: 

U. 1. fktprfa wrfa fwp*rrcr ^mwr. 

6. For in the works of Kalidasa, see, pp. 23. 

7. For delightful IcyAVaterscf, K.S.I. 6 also see note 39. 



8 SCT§rfa II I. 42. 

BrtSftf^ri t&q: W*Tt VRq^f^ I 
era nt^'hjCt: 5T3t 9 ^rTfoRtfafl^S^qjl 43. 

^ TOrafap* 10 UWr ^«Tr5EK^^ I 

^gtrf^rrjmg; d hi. 359. 
rat sSteFmf 1 *** st m^snrca;^ i 
<t«T: tfenraTfTOtfif* II III.361. 


8. The only fruit that Kalidasa mentions is grapes, a speciali- 
ty of Kashmir, like the saffron and the rioe^ both of which are men- 
tioned by Kalidasa. Blit Kalidasa mentions Vineyards (fr^TTO^sfw) 
R. V. IV. 65 in -connection with Raghu’s expedition against 
Persians in the West, perhaps the grapes towards the West 
of Kashmir were finer than those of Kashmir in the 
opinion of Kalidasa. In Kashmir, they say, grapes grow in 
abundance, but they are mostly wild. Abulfazal notes that 
the finer qualities are rare (see Stein R. T, II 429). There 
may be some fine varieties of grapes in ancient Kashmir as Kal- 
hana mentions them with pride. But Kalidasa who has already 
mentioned grapes does not mention them again in Kashmir 
just as he does not mention by idividual names other fine fruits of 
Kashmir: he only suggests in general terms the abundant growth 
of fruits in Kashmir— Sak. VII. 12. 

9. Cf. Kalidasa's partiality for the Himalayas K. S. I. 3 

10. See M. D. U. 1 also above note 5. 

11. Cf. in the Meghaduta, where Cloud is asked 

to rest itself and east its glance at the town below: — 
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APPENDIX C. 

BILHANA’S VIKRAMANKA DEVA CHARIT. 
Description of Kashmir, Chapter XVIII. 

OVfaspi ^f%rn T^tT^Ii: I 
* srrc^sr»r<m*T ad?:' II I. 21. 

SrgTRT ^Trn^ 3 

sqi^n f«^^r srorfaft ^jfagstf i 

tm: lft?x flSS® S^T: fi^pff??rg«7 
*farf *er ?JUlfrW #5^7 II XYIII .4 

sw ^i^rr f% foh 

?T?7T^*i^rr3ir7;s!ji qshsf J£?r«i i 

m ^rnrwn fa*w s»wm^ 

sr?7T^iH0T55«f?T 7*: STfirf < II ibid. 6. 

sth s*m ff inf ^TfirsTmi 

twqrfp^f^^tsi^ gfras*lt%STT 

5R»f?7T«r 7f?r^f5f>Tfe^T»T5JR II 10. 

7l?I *T*7f gn5C7TS^JIIJT#fs!f ITTCTT- 
uRTsir'Jinifgrc5i?r7! <*>»raWf§rl$i: i 
^foranOT: frgjragqr sfiflJaswfflif- 

^Rg?5JTT^?t 7 II 13. 

1. Does Bilhana believe that Kalidasa belongs to Kashmir ? 
also see verse 16. 

2. OF. M. D. ^T^nu: wtst^t : M. D. U. 1. 

3. Cf. M. D. U. 25 vw, <rt -^dwcn^nsj: For Yatayanas of 
Kashmir, see note 83. 

4. Cf. Suras ur a gum, epithet of Kashyapa, Sak. VII. 

5. For learning, especially of women, in ancient Kashmir cf. 

K. S. whose scene is laid on the Himalayas (in Kashmir,; — 
fhnspfsr^r tpt < VII: 904 

6. For saffron, known as ^TT^fT^rnTm : or tV paint of 
Kashmiri ladies, see, note 92, pp. 23. The Kashmirian B.im na, like 
Kalidasa, frequently refers to saffron, and its plant, m V.D.C. 

7. For praise of the side-long glances of Kashmiri maidens, cf. 
M. D. IT. 10. Thus the Kashmirian writer agrees with Kalidasa. 

Further, Kashmir is noted for its variety of trees N. 

M. 421 — t: 

The trees mentioned by Kalidasa in M. D. U. 15, as sign-posts 
of the Yaksha’s home might be the important trees of the town in 
those days. 



ST** fcan fsrsfcT §§*r sr i 

^ra>f5K^f^rftr 5i*T3r sr 3 16. * 

qfwr %fg ^rfi 1 

st^r ?n<ft sr fsm srg^irfcr qq turn i 
STTafewi HsTfg3Tqwrof?W*sTrgqrsT: 
wf q*q’r ST fsrfqScTs: anqs^ftr II 20. 

trm rrmg^^fqqt qqJTT^rsrrVt 11 1 
qTsmnsTmfT ggqq; ii 23. 

s|T qforafasmgT ^gg ;mq;Tj 
^tigiqrT H?jamcnsw StTTTT^TT^ 2 I 
^T-sn gw^ st&tt 

sjsi srra? flqfq g firc sft^kn sr&ftgt 11 29. 

m jt^hHSW 3 ^^nrt^T $sr«ft 

grr qrejf* qfcirggg: qf|$T ti% swig. 1 
sfrss^rn RTTST^Rg ^ fsm^ragrsfT: 

^nsnqr^T: U^Tfffq qr gNqf^afcr || 31. 
T%t^gTT%r? cT^gq: 5Tm^51%rT ‘ 
s*re<rgT*qf%g fagfaqsqtagtinsT^ 15 

8. Does Bilhana write this with Kalidasa in his mind? 

V). For Upavana, cf. 3ufa?fr fafifirfiti M. D. U. 8. 

10. ForVapi, cf. M. D. U. 13. 

11. Kalidasa employs women-actresses. Has he inherited the 
dramatic skill from Kashmir? 

12. Cf. women actresses ( ^n^rf cnr ^ tt*t ) in K. 8. YII. 

13. Saffron paint, a real practice, in Kashmir, see pp. 23. 

14. Saptarishi Tirtha located by Nilmat 1476, on the Hara- 
mukuta, round the Apsaras Tirtha, Hansadvara, and the Sindhu 
Prabhava, is Uttara Ganga identified with Uttara manasa (see note 
182, cf. Manasa lake of M.D.), see, K. 8. I. 16. 

15. The Manasa stream (^ftcrtrfaTSf is the famous Ganga 
of Kashmir, cf. the Manasa lake and the Ganga, M.D. 
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^^T??rrfvn fsrcfg fsrjrcn: srcgWqstw* 
Oiinm^ ^rrflscnw T^nTff r : n 36. 
swat sistf *0^ *rrjfl>qt: 17 

snSTT qt*T: e^STfrT: I 

ntFN^ar: *rqfi[§3rc: 
XRTT553v^5%fJl^^^5 sRTS»TC^ff II 103. 
JTS^TT^tn:' 8 «W*W3tflW® 

fircfecRrm ?ft*rfa5[Tfaqt»T i 
5m: ^TJTft qf<ai^ qtH'Cl: J<raranrT 
JUtPcr^Fcrf^ firftgctnig*T?rr swifo 11 105. 


1G. The Kailasa is the Haramukuta of Kashmir with (langa 
and the Manasa lake; this is the Kailasa of Kalidasi in Meghaduta, 
with (langa, and the Manasalake (see notes 17(> — 182). 

17. Note the enterprizing spirit and the wandering habits 
of ancient poets of Kashmir. 

18. Thus the Kashmirian, recalls the Mandakini, in his old age; 
but the Kashmiri youth remembers the Mandakini thus — 

■sbf?far^ ^jrfirT^TtfTfernr^^T: n M.D.U. 4. Both are attracted 
to Kashmir. 
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APPENDIX X>. 

> 

A rough Sketch of Ancient Kashmir as noted in 
the works of Kalidasa 

(Cf. Stem’s map of Ancient Kashmir.) 
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his right and the Kambojas towards his left. He next proceeds along 
the stream of the same river Ganga (or Krishna Ganga) to defeat 
the mountain-tribes (Daradas) in the North of Kashmir (see note 
216 b). 

2. The Cloud in the Meghaduta does not abruptly reach 

Mayagrama, the ideal Alaka, or the home, of Kalidasa— Kalidasa 
gives it ' arious turns round the sites of the Haramukuta or Kailasa 
mountain, as he is so fond of them at his home in Kashmir. He also 
does it in imitation of Siva’s journey to Kashmir (N. M; II. C. C.) 
(note lTUsqq.) as well as the route of the Kashmirian pilgrims to the 
sacred hikes of the Haramukuta (seo Stein II, 408, note 22). Thus 
the Cloud approaches the Kailasa (Haramukuta, note 181) in the 
north ( ) through the passage of the Hansadvara (p. 12), 

visits the Manasa take (Uttara Ganga, note 182) and enjoys 

) the scenery of the mountain all round, till at last, it 
reaches the lower-hills of the mountain-range — 

as it goes with can not mean 

it would be absurd ; here means wzt or tfwrfsr i. e. on the lap 

of a lover viz, the lower-hills or spurs of the Haramukuta mountain)— - 
round Mayagrama, — the ideal Alaka of Kalidasa, on the bank of tho 
Ganga (Sindh) — T 

3. The Sindh (Ganga) according to the popular tradition in 
Kashmir has its sources on the Haramukuta mountain and is noted 
as Mandakini by Bilhana as well as by Kalidasa (note 61a). 

4. The exact site of the Apsarasa Tirtha described by N. 31. 
1254, and mentioned by Kalidasa (ncte 34, 53) is not yet identified. 
It certainly heads over Mayagrama in the Sindh Valley of Kashmir 
where Sakuntala was left in charge of Dakshayani, wife of Kashyapa, 
the founder of Kashmir. Sak. VII pp. 11, note 
36). 

5. The Sachi, the Sakra, and the Sapta Kishi Tirthas, t lie 

Gauri Sikhara and the Kumuda Nag etc., ail mentioned by Kalidasa 
and described by the Nilmat remain yet to be identified. The 
Sachi Tirtha, however, must be situated on the bank of the Kashmir 
Ganga, cf. u?t wlrrfh Sak. VI. 

6. It would not be difficult to identify all these sites in 
Kashmir along the sign-posts marked by the Nilmat, but it is nut 
possible for me to do so without visiting Kashmir, I h • ,*e, some 
fortunate scholar who can visit Kashmir, will expire the sit s and 
put the literary world in a deep debt of gratitude. It is up i ^ jfu> 
Kashmir Government to assist such explorations as would bring 
laurels to the country. 
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priateness of its name, 
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